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PREFACE. 



The pages of this book contain a narrative of the life and 
an endeavour to express the thoughts and delineate the cha- 
racter of a man so widely known and so much beloved that, 
were it only intended tar the eyes of the large classes who 
are familiar with and interested in his public life or who 
cherish his memory as that of a loved and valued friend, its 
publication would be amply justified. But he was also 
so complete a man — so lofty and vigorous was his mind, so 
sincere and noble his heart, so ardent and refined were his 
feelings, so gentle and loving was his life, so devoted and ex* 
emplaiy were his labours, and so harmoniously and grace* 
fuUy were all these, blended that^ if I had only the gifts re- 
quisite to accomplish such a task, I should wish no better 
subject for a biographical portraiture of the class to which 
this professes to belong. 

It does not of course assume any of the semi-historical 
importance which attaches to the lives of men who have 
taken a great and leading part in the conduct of affidrs, or 
who have commanded the sympathies of the world by their 
masterly genius. This in truth constitutes a peculiar diffi- 
culty in such a work as that which I here introduce with feel- 
^ings that I cannot pretend to conceal — feelings not, certainly, 
akin to vanity gt even to personal sensitiveness, but such as 
are prompted by filial piety. For I cannot but be full of anxiety 
lest I should with a too unskilful hand distort or hide the fea- 
tures which I desire to represent most faithftiUy, both because 
it is a duty (in this case moat sacred) so to do and because I 
am well satisfied that it would require a very skilful hand 
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indeed to add to or vary them in any respect which should not 
he a detraction rather than an improvement. 

I feel fiilly the diflficulty of writing a life such as I have 
undertaken^ whether I look within or heyond the Umited 
though extensive circles to which I have alluded. I cannot 
attract from the general reader the attention which is due to 
the actions and transitions of an eventful life. I cannot caU 
any of the adventitious charms of social position, the gossip 
of the great world or strange or novel circumstances to my 
aid. I cannot properly make my professed subject^ as is 
often done^ a mere foundation on which may be erected a 
superstructure of various literary matters incidentally or for- 
cibly connected with it. I can only rely on the great quali- 
ties which that subject possessed as they were displayed in a 
laborious and important, but an unromantic and unvaried 
life. StiQ, if I could represent harmoniously all the gifts and 
graces of manhood and of Christianity which distinguished 
my father and the embodiment of these in his external life, I 
should not despair of leading the world to recognise my work 
as one worthy of a permanent place in biographical literature. 
Men do not fail to feel and acknowledge the command which 
genuine piety and goodness, conjoined with high intellectual 
attainments and an upright, manly character, has a right to 
exercise, or to pay the homage which a life of devotedness and 
single-hearted labour in the path of duty — even in a sphere 
far less prominent than that which my father occupied — is 
entitled to. 

This however I cannot hope that I have accomplished. To 
paint the real life of such an one requires gifts of many and 
rare kinds to which I do not make any pretensions, and I 
must be satisfied with a conscientious but less consistent and 
more outlined portraiture of him whom I would fain display 
with the most vivid and life-like truth and beauty. 

In addition to the inadequacy which I have felt to the pros- 
per fulfilment of my task t ought to add at least a regret 
(though I cannot justly put it as a ground for forbearance) 
that my own position has placed additional obstacles in my 
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way. To produce the harmony and completeness which I 
have desiderated requires a particular^ careful elaboration 
which only those possessed of leisure such as I cannot com- 
mand can hope to effect. A great part of what follows has 
indeed been written^ currenie calamo, in the midst of inevita- 
ble avocations ; and^ notwithstanding the most anxious desire 
to do justice to my father's memory^ the constant pressure of 
a laborious profession has seriously diminished my chance of 
success. Those who severely retort on me that this should 
not have been so and that I should rather have delayed the 
publication of this memoir than have exposed myself to such 
a difficulty must remember that in this respect I have not been 
my own master. Large classes of persons there are who take 
the most lively interest in my father's memory^ and who have 
a right to call for^ and who have called for at the hands of 
those to whom the care of that memory is committed the 
publication^ without delay^ of some such work as tius. 

Moreover the mode in which I have treated my subject has 
so much embarrassed me^ that I feat it will be said with some 
justice that my work is but a di^ointed and ill-arranged affair. 
But I have felt that, while these pages should be a fit repre- 
sentation of his character and Career for those who knew him 
not, his public life is matter of peculiar interest to many, and 
I cannot forget that he had a very extensive circle of friends 
throughout and beyond this country to whom every proper 
detail of his private life and his internal history is of value. 
Now I conceive that a biography of such a man for the ge- 
neral reader^ a '' religious memoir " of him for the world in 
which his public life was mostly passed in widely successful 
efforts to extend the knowledge of the Gospel of peace and 
pure holiness^ and such a narrative as would be best suited 
to the friendly eye and perhaps most proper for private circu- 
lation^ are three very different works. Yet, inconsistent as 
they are, I have felt myself bound to attempt to combine 
them ; and in doing so, it may be, and I am conscious that to 
some extent it is the case, that I have failed in all. I fear 
that those who take no interest in Methodism (and my father 
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had many friends whose dosest connection with it was through 
him) will object to the frequency with which matters interest- 
ing only to those associated with it are discossed, and that 
those who only view him as a public man will consider the 
many private and family letters and details which will he 
found are quite out of place. I can only beg the candid 
reader to consider what I have said^ and to be forbearing to- 
wards one who would grieve indeed to prejudice his &l2ier's 
memory in any way and who has been solicitous to do it 
justice. 

It may be asked why^ with full consciousness of my deficien- 
cies^ did I undertake so difficult a task as I speak of. My 
replies are two-— one which will perhaps not be admitted as 
an answer^ anothw which I think is so. First — melanohdy 
as the pleasure has been^ it has been a deep pleasure for me 
to write this book — h pleasure which I would not willingly 
have foregone. This would be worse indeed than no answer 
if it implied an admission that I aught not to have under- 
taken it^ but (Secondly) I conceive that I was in some 
respects the fittest person to do so. Eminent and beloved 
as my father was as a public man» he was even more distin- 
guished in his private life. As a friend and in the domes- 
tic circle never was man more perfect or more beloved, and 
perhaps it is the duty of his biographer to hold him up in 
this private and domestic aspect more distinctly than in any 
other. His was a many-sided and versatile character, and 
I doubt whether there is any person who knew him better 
than myself; for while he was a most tender and exemplary 
father, whom no child could have fidled to love and reverence, 
he and I were intimate as friends, and had a happy confidence 
in one another. On these accounts, 9nd because certain cir* 
cumstances about his life render it essential that his biography 
should be committed to one having no personal concern (ex- 
cept as through him) in the subjects from which they arose, I 
was justified, as it seems, in assuming so grave a responsibility. 

Our relationship however has in its turn embarrassed me in 
my task. I have very freely (perhaps too much so) inserted 
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priTEte and famfly letters in the foUowing pages^ though I have 
naturally felt a peculiar unwillingness to expose myself to a 
^charge of egotism or of a violation of literary deoomm or good 
taste in this respect. On this subject I would quote aremark 
which Ck>leridge has made in the preface to his collected poems. 
He say»*^'^ Egotism is to be condemned only when it offends 
against time and place, as in history or an epic poem. To 
censure it in a monody or sonnet is almost as absurd as to 
dislike a circle for being round/^ Though this is not a 
preface to monodies or a sonnet^ it is a preface to a work 
in which it seems that a certain amount of personal or 
fiEunily egotism, as involved in domestic letters and details, 
does not '* offend against time and place/^ Nothing perhaps 
so much as private letters (even letters the most trivial and 
commonplacei when judiciously selected and employed) dis- 
plays the true colour and substance of aman^s being. That I 
have always selected and employed my materials judiciously 
I cannot venture to hope, but I have endeavoured at least to 
avoid everything which could give annoyance to the most 
sensitive person. 

One more topic I must refer to— and that to me a painful 
one. My father took so important a part in the controversies 
which have at times convulsed the Methodist societies, that I 
have been unable to avoid .touching on most distasteful sub- 
jects — ^subjects which were almost the only dash of bitterness 
in the cup of his happiness and which led, as I believe, to his 
premature death. It is the more necessary to touch upon 
some of these topics as, since my father's death, it has 
been attempted, in contravention of the " de mortuis nil 
nisi bonum^' principle, to detract from the value of his 
labours. I have done so, however, most unwillingly and 
only in some few cases and to the extent in which it was 
indispensable for a right understanding of his life and cha- 
racter, and I altogether disclaim the slightest wish or in- 
tention to slight or criticise either Wesleyan party. I am 
inclined to hope that something of the generosity which is 
appropriate and the justice which is due towards his memory 
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may lead those who differed to a greater or less degree from 
hinl, on either side of Wesley an politics^ to abstain from im- 
proper and harsh comments. As I have carefully refrained 
from whatever can justly offend a party, I have been equally 
anxious to avoid any allusion to controversial matters which 
could offend any individual. I deprecate most earnestly 
therefbre, as I have myself studiously avoided, anything which 
may excite " religious ^^ rancour or personal ill-feeling. 

It may be that my reticence on these subjects hsA been too 
great. I am not sure at all that it has not been so; but^ 
though my materials would have enabled, and I think would 
have justified, a far more complete view of the position and 
trials which my father sustained in a portion of his public life, 
and the Christian conduct and noble, manly qualities which he 
displayed in that aspect, I am satisfied that I am doing as he 
Would wish in abstaining, even to the isacrifice in some measure 
of his reputation, from saying anything which could beget un- 
pleasant feelings and I trust that I may never have occasion 
to refer further or again to these unwelcome matters. My 
father's last public words were " Peace be unto you V' 

Lincoln's Inn, 
March 19th, 1856. 
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I have discovered with regret at the last moment before publication an error 
into which I have fallen, which I would have corrected in the text had it been 
practicable. At p. 229 it is stated that a declaration was required of the 
Wesleyan ministers denying their participation in a certain work. No such 
general declaration was required in the instance there referred to, as only 
certain of the preachers were examined as to their concern in that matter. 

J. B, 
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LIFE OF 

THE REV. DR. BEAUMONT, 



CHAPTER I. 

PARENTAGE AND CHILDHOOD. 

The custom of commencing a biography with an account 
of the ancestry of its subject has been carried to an absurd 
extent ; but not less absurd is the repudiation of that custom 
to which such an extreme has naturally led^ in cases where it 
would more properly have been adhered to. Those heraldic 
introductions which are found prefacing the early modem 
works in this branch of literature^ are not more outri and 
affected than is the fashion o{ commencing with the date of 
birth or with the " once upon a time^' of the primitive chronic- 
lers. Whether the idea whence is one of those innate ideas 
which metaphysicians discuss^ or not^ it has^ from the earliest 
days, been natural to consider a man sa a branch of a stock, 
and the desire to know something of his ''belongings*' is 
generally coextensive with that of learning something of 
. himself. 

Dr. Beaumont was descended from an ancient and dis- 
tinguished family. Its early history is involved in the ro- 
mances of the Vikings, and is of no interest here. Suffice 
it to say, that it passed through the wild chivalric career of 
the great Norman families, and that it was only after playing 
for centuries a prominent part in Europe and establishing 
their fame in Palestine, in Italy and in France as well as in 
England, and after repeated attainders and confiscations in- 
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curred in the various wars of the succession to the Conqueror's 
crown^ that the Bellomonts (Bellimonies) or Beaumonts^ as 
they then began to be called^ settled with what remained to 
them of their possessions in Leicestershire^ of which cgunty 
they had been the ancient earls. 

As times became more quiet this family^ deprived of its 
military character and power^ multiplied considerably and 
its various branches established themselves independently of 
one another both in Leicestershire and other counties. One 
of these branches migrated early to the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, in various parts of which its descendants are 
now to be found, and from it Dr. Beaumont sprang. The 
immediate stock to which he belonged settled long ago in the 
neighbourhood of Holmfirth, now well known by the terrible 
flood which lately desolated it. On the slope of the rugged 
hills and fells which witnessed that catastrophe lie two farms, 
Longley and Brackley, which belonged to these Beaumonts 
who occupied the position of respectable yeomen, and led the 
life which has reduced that once great class of Englishmen 
to little, in many districts at least, besides a name and a tra- 
dition. Following the usual course, Brackley was first mort- 
gaged, then held under the mortgagee, and then entirely lost 
by its quondam owners.* Longley was dealt with in a similar 
manner, but remained longer in the family, and was only 
finally abandoned a few years ago by the last Beaumont who 
occupied it, afker his ancestors had lived there continuously 
for upwards of 4A0 years. 

Though the military and political doings of the Beaumont 

• Sometames it is said that the yeomen are still flourisliing imder the 
name of Esquires. It is worth while to bear in mind the wide distinc- 
tion which really exists, in spite of the modem confused use of such 
descriptions, between the former class, who farmed their own land in hold- 
ings seldom greater than 300 or 400 acres, and the class of proprietors 
which, far removed from the chivalric Esquire, has existed ever since the 
age of chivaliy in this country imder that title. Though many yeomen 
have in all times by prudence advanced themselves to great possessions, 
as a class they have always displayed, in company with their many 
virtues, an amount of improvidence and untkrift which has gradually 
reduced them in importance, deprived tliem of their estates -and, tlirough 
whole districts, has converted them into tenant farmers, or even banished 
their name. 
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family may be passed with an allusion, it is interesting to ob- 
serve on the eminence to which it has attained at Tarious 
periods in intellectual character, and in the pursuit of literature 
and art. It would be impertinent to allude to any ordinary lite- 
rary reputation which its members have, in several instances, 
achieved for themselves, but to this family belonged that 
Francis Beaumont whose genius and renown shed a lustre not 
only on his family but on his age — one of those two " full con- 
genial souls,'^ whose fame is married for ever as that of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. He was one of the most remarkable men 
of an Augustan age. Dying before he had numbered thirty 
years — a man of the world, no student or dramatist " by profes- 
sion'' — he yet left behind him a fame imperishable. Had his 
works not been, as unfortunately they are, sullied by the 
loose language of his age to an extent which by an inevitable 
jnstice much restricts the knowledge of them, the magic of 
his splendid poetry and the sympathy evoked by his masterly 
exhibitions of the human heart would have secured him a 
place still nearer to those few grand poets whose fame alone 
tamscends his. The extent of his labours was in itself 
amazing — not only did he, sometimes alone, and sometimes 
in conjunction with Fletcher and others, write much in various 
styles but he was, though a mere youth, acknowledged as 
the arbiter of the wit, learning and poetry of his day, him- 
self a consummate wit, scholar and poet. Ben Jonson — 
that Ben who was wont to patronise Shakspeare /—-was accus- 
tomed, during the few short years of Beaumont's maturity, 
to consult his judgment and submit to it his own immortal 
productions. And to him Jonson addressed himself in verses 
which breathe a sincerity not often observable in such pane- 
gyrics* — 

* The Beaumonts of Grace-Dieu produced in the sixteenth century a 
constellation of intellect and genius of which Francis was the principal 
star. His father and grandfather (one of whom was Master of the 
Rolls and the other a Justice of the Common Pleas) were distinguished 
for their learning and elegant taste, and his hrother John was the 
author of " Boswell Field," a poem which though now imread is full of 
merit and of which Johnson — ^not the rare Ben, but the Tory Doctor — said 
** that by it John would have earned immortal fame for the Beaumonts, 
had not the more brilliant genius of Francis engrossed all that one 
family had a right to." 



1 
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" How I do love tbee, Beaumont, and thy muse, 
That unto me dost such religion use ; 
How I do fear myself, that am not worth 
The least indulgent thought thy pen drops forth J 
At once thou mak'st me happy and unmak'st. 
And, giving largely to me, more thou tak'st. 
What fate is mine that so itself bereaves 1 
What art is thine that so thy friend deceives, 
That even there where most thou praisest me, 
For writing better, I must envy thee T* 

The Longley Beaumonts were celebrated for their love for 
and skill in music. Dr. Beaumont's grandfather considerably 
injured his already decaying fortunes by his devotion to this 
iu*t (in which he was a proficient, and of which, indeed, at one * 
time, he was a sort of professor), and learned that a mania for 
curious instruments and music and a system of n^lect of 
his proper affairs for the sake of enjoying his favourite but 
left-handed pursuit was not to be indulged with impunity. 
This taste was hereditary in the family for many generations, 
manifested itself in various ways and tinged the habits 
and pursuits of its members. . Dr. Beaumont*s father was a 
man of strong character and considerable ability. He be- 
longed to the second race of Methodist preachers who, in 
habit and spirit, occupied a medium position between the 
veritable '' travelling preachers" of the preceding generation, 
and the " Wesleyan Ministers" of the present day. He in- 
herited at least the full measure of the musical taste and 
capacity of his family; indeed, it was intended that he 
should devote himself to the melodious art professionally, and 
in one of his works (for he published various literary as well 
as musical productions) he describes, in a naive manner, the 
circumstances under which he abandoned for God's sake that 
profession for which his musical tastes had led him to forsake 
his hereditary calling. He writes : — '' When about sixteen 
years of age, I went to a musical party at Mexborough, near 
Barnsley, and, on their feast day, a Methodist preacher stood 
up in the street and preached from the following words : 
' They have Moses and the prophets, let them hear them ; if 
not, neither would they be persuaded though one arose from 
the dead.' I was wonderfully struck by the discourse, the 
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effects of which did not readily leave me. Soon after this I 
dreamed of dying, and, as I thought, found myself in hell, 
where I saw two persons whom I knew ; I imagined the fire 
was bat kindling, and I seemed as if borne up in the smoke 
so as to feel no pain. I mentioned this to a serious neigh- 
bour, who advised me to turn to God, saying these were loud 
calls to prepare for death. About this time the Methodists 
introduced preaching and prayer-meetings into our neigh- 
bourhood; but I could but seldom attend, as my father was 
a great Churchman and very averse to Methodism., How- 
ever, the more I went to hear the more I discovered myself a 
sinner. 

'^ Now my father learned that I attended the meetings fre- 
quently, which so displeased him that he told me, in good 
earnest, that if I was determined to go among the Methodists 
I should not stay at his house. I told him I saw the neces- 
sity of serving God, and felt it good to go to their meetings, 
which made me resolve not to give up attending them. He 
replied, ' Then we must part ,-' adding, that I should not stay 
with him another day. I therefore took him at his word, 
and went to a brother-in-law, told him what had happened, 
adding that I intended to learn the cloth-making business, 
and, if he chose, I would engage with him. From that time 
I had my liberty to go to the means of grace whenever I 
pleased. What my father did was not so much from a spirit 
of persecution, as hoping thereby to break me off from going 
amongst the Methodists, lest it should spoil me as a musician, 
and entirely frustrate his designs concerning me. After this 
there was a wonderful noise in the neighbourhood about my 
forsaking home, giving up music, turning Methodist and, in 
fact, becoming a lunatic; and many attempts were made to 
bring me back to my old course. My father, thinking he had 
a right to command me, did once oblige me to attend a con- 
cert which he had, but, as soon as it was over, I quitted the 
place, and immediately set off to a watch-night. I soon dis- 
covered that the spirit and conduct of musicians were such 
that there was no way for me but to quit the whole at once, 
or make nothing out in religion, and therefore I determined 
to have done with it, and apply myself wholly to the means 
of grace." 
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Mr. Beaumont was for many years an active/ zealous 
and successful preacher. He did not indeed raise himself to 
eminence such as his son's gifts secured for his name^ but he 
was well known and much esteemed by the Methodist people 
of his day and is still remembered with affection in many 
of the " circuits '' in which he was located. There was much 
of the expansiveness of his son^s character about him ; for 
while he was a laborious preacher and a student both of 
books and of men^ his mind embraced subjects wide of his 
ordinary avocations. His tastes for '* a blood horse and a fine 
Psalm tune " are still remembered by those who knew him — 
tastes which never left him and which, though oddly coUo* 
cated and apparently as ill assorted with his character of a 
Methodist preacher as with one another, were really not only 
a source of pleasure to himself, but an advantage in his 
position. 

The early Methodist preachers were literally "travelling 
preachers/' and a great part of their time was spent in the 
saddle, visiting the various places within their extensive 
bounds, in days when judges had hardly ceased to '^ ride the 
circuit,^' or bishops to adopt the same means of locomotion 
on their visitations. It seems to have been the custom to 
keep in various circuits— circuits Methodistic, not legal — ^a 
'^ preacher's horse,'' doubtless a worthy animal, but one 
which must often have been a greater object of compassion 
than the leanest and most overworked of his masters, and at 
best but a sorry dependence for two or three preachers having 
to move simultaneously, but in different directions, in districts 
of many miles' diameter. There can be little doubt that Mr. 
Beaumont*s love for horseflesh, which led him always to keep 
for his own use a steed of a different character from that of 
the ^^ circuit " Rosinante, must have facilitated his labours as 
much as it afforded him gratification. 

His devotion to music continued throughout his life. He 
was a carefiil student, a most industrious composer, and an 
instrumentalist of considerable acquirements. His com* 
positions are voluminous and various and, though he does 
not seem to have possessed originality as a composer, his 
works display an unaffected simplicity — the rarest perhaps of 
qualities at that day — though in other respects they partake 
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of the faults common to all the composers of the last century 
who preceded Mozart^ and who were not gifted with master 
souls by which to soar above the conventionalities of the age. 
Bat his writing was clear^ his melody flowing and frequently 
he exhibited an earnestness which gives to his compositions 
considerable merit. His best works are some of his anthems 
and psalm tunes, which were produced in his later years; and, 
although most of his compositions have passed from memory, 
some are still remembered and retained in use. Amongst the 
Wealeyans especially, though not with them alone, many of 
hia hymn tunes are and will continue popular, being just what 
such melodies should be, clear and simple, melodious and ex- 
pressive. And so Mr. Beaumont's love folr music and proficiency 
in that art were not only consistent with his calling, but were 
employed and directed in a way auxiliary to his proper labours. 
Dr. Beaumont's mother was a person for whom he had a 
warm affection and admiration, and the writer would not 
properly fiilfil his task without alluding to her, as it is clear 
that she had a very important influence in forming her son's 
character, many of the features of which were moulded by 
her. She was possessed of considerable attractions both of 
person, manner and character, aind the force of the latter 
was conspicuously displayed in her union with her husband. 
She was the daughter of Colonel Home, and was bom and 
spent her early life at Gibraltar, whence she was sent to 
Edinburgh, at which she was educated, and after leaving 
that place her youth was spent at the seat of her step-father. 
Admiral Evans, at Feltham Hill. Here certainly she had 
not much opportunity of having her mind imbued with the 
doctrines of the earnest preachers of the last century ; never- 
theless it was decreed that she should herself become the wife 
of one of them. 

We live perhaps too near the period of the first progress 
of Methodism to perceive, or at least readily to appreciate, 
the important part which its influence has already played in 
the churches and in the State of England. Political consider- 
ations and other causes, as well as ignorance, have so obscxu'ed 
the history of the early part of the last century that few bear 
in mind to what a depth of degradation religion, politics and 
social and personal morals had fallen under the vulgar sceptre 
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of the first two Georges. Utter apathy in the Church to its 
real callings an ahnost complete secularization (and something 
more) of Churchmen, political prostitution and the lowest 
dissoluteness pervading all society was what England dis- 
played after the disappearance of the race of Somers and 
Addison (whose age was itself sufficiently vicious) until 
*' good King George the Third '^ ushered in another era. 

No doubt this state of things was partly attributable to the 
influence of the. court on the national morals — a cause which 
is constantly operating, but which (as our manner is with 
whatever is constant in its action) we ordinarily lose sight of. 
When the monarch squandered in single entertainments of 
the vulgarest and most bizarre taste sums equal to the whole 
of his electoral income, while ministers were content to urge 
upon their royal master the necessity of choosing a Protestant 
mistress^ and Madame von Platen displayed her charity in 
dispensing to the poor the milk which she had used for her 
baths, the ale-bench was the most usual resort of the clergy, the 
choice sport of the " young bloods" was to practise the " jirc- 
fession^' of the highwayman, and the " elders of the land,** 
the squires and magistrates of every district, ordinarily spent 
a great portion of each day in a state of intoxication. 

Fortunately, from the time of George the Third (with but 
exceptions of individuals or short periods), the English court 
has set such a pattern to our society, that we forget tJuit it is 
our pattern. History indeed points it out as such uniformly 
and certainly, but does not aflFord a more striking illustration 
of the maxim than in the case of which we speak. There had 
been dissoluteness in English courts before, but it had usually 
been allied with graces and refinements which to some extent 
at least mitigated its repulsiveness, but those German sove- 
reigns who first united Hanover and Great Britain diflFered 
widely from the " princely Stuarts,^' and had the faculty of 
imlting at the same time the grossness and ignorance of 
boors with extravagance and dissoluteness more than that 
of princes. While the melancholy captive of Ahlen pined 
away in confinement for a mere suspicion, and the first Caro- 
line took the burden of the State upon herself, their august 
spouses exposed their vulgar amours and excesses without a 
yeil, and the inevitj^ble consequence was a state of society 
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wbich was too debased and corrupt to be desmbed except by 
those whose office it is to narrate the social history of the 
peiipd. 

There can be no doubt that it was this state of things which 
called for and which caused at the same time the vehement 
opposition to and the triumphant success of the zealous 
preachers who arose in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
They had a great work to do, and they did it nobly. Not only 
all who love religion but all who love their country, when they 
reflect on this page of history, must entertain a hvely gratitude 
to those men and to their monarch who, with his many faults, 
was in this respect a good if not otherwise a great king — 
that he gave the sanction of his support and example to all 
who desired to eradicate that corruption which, had it con- 
tinued to exist, would doubtless have involved the Church and 
the State of England in the disasters which, thirty years later, 
befel the Chmrch and State of France, 

But this is a very remote digression by way of introducing 
the observation that, at the end of the last century, there was 
so much of the traditions of extraordinary success and evan- 
gelising power attached to the followers of Wesley and Whit- 
field, that they still frequently attracted amongst their audience 
the polite, the worldly, the curious and the profane, who went 
from motives either philosophic, frivolous or worse, to hear 
and see "what these Methodists were,'' and perchance to 
hold them up to ridicule. During a visit which Miss Home 
paid to the neighboiu*hood of Huddersfield when Mr. Beau- 
mont was residing in that town, it happened that she went to 
the Methodist chapel, and was so impressed with what she 
then heard as to become dissatisfied with her manner of life. 
She refused, as a first self-denial, to partake in card-playing 
on Sunday evening which used in those days to be a regular 
social practice. Instead of being abashed by the ridicule 
poured on her for her conscientious protest against profanity 
and irreligion, she returned again and again to the Methodist 
chapel, and her mind ultimately became so deeply influenced 
that she determined to confess herself a Methodist. This step 
caused the active displeasure of her mother and step-father, 
who entirely discountenanced it; but their harshness only 
seems to have had the effect of making her the more fixed in 
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her yiews^ and tdtimately — although she was aware that the 
act was one which would never be forgiven her by her own 
connections — she became not only a Methodist but a Metho- 
dist preacher's wife. This was the spirit she transmitted^ to- 
gether with her own tenderness^ to her son Joseph. 

This son was the third child of his parents and was bom 
at Castle Donnington (in the old family county 6f Leicester) 
on the 19th of March, 1794. It would necessarily be the 
case that the character of those about him and the spirit of 
their earnest religious life should decidedly and permanently 
affect a mind so impressible as was his. Wordsworth was 
ridiculed for describing the child as *^ father of the man/' 
but childhood has an interest not only personal to those who 
love the individual but, in many cases if not in every in- 
stance, its history illustrates the unity of the complete cha- 
racter as it is formed in later life ; and in the childhood and 
youth of Dr. Beaumont might have been discerned the germs 
of the many great and charming qualities, and their unusual 
and most happy correlation and proportion, as his " young 
ideas'' gradually developed themselves. 

In writing of his early days use will be made of a little 
autobiography which he wrote when a lad of fifteen or sixteen. 
This is the only account he has left of himself, as he was not 
in after life one of those who contemplate themselves objec- 
tively j nor did he ever afterwards keep any diary except such 
memoranda as were necessary to record his engagements, and 
the texts which he preached from in the chapels of his own 
circuit. This early record has a value of its own j for while 
it displays abundantly the defects both in matter and style 
incident to such youthful productions, it has a genuineness 
about it that a man writing of himself would probably fail in 
assuring his readers of. 

The following entry shows how very soon his mind was 
impressed by the example of the earnest and religious men 
and women amongst whom he lived, and that amongst his 
earliest sensations was that one with which, in its most ele- 
vated associations, his heart was doubtless full at the moment 
when it ceased to beat — the love, the old family love, of 
music. Speaking of his infantine years, he writes : — ^' No 
sooner did reason begin to dawn, than my mind was im- 
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pressed with a consciousness of a Divine Being. Serious im- 
pressions were early made^ and I remember perfectly well at 
Birstall^ when about seven years old^ I felt much under 
sermons^ and when the congregation were singing. There 
was a general alarm among the young people there at that 
time^ so that we held a prayer-meeting on a Sunday afternoon 
in the summer house in my father^s garden. Oh ! the sim- 
plicity of our hearts — ^would to God I had now that child-like 
humility ! Singing is what I always was more affected under 
even than the sermon^ especially when funeral hynms were 
sung, and, when one particular hymn was stmg, I never 
could refiradn from crying, whether in the chapel or meeting.'* 
This sensitiveness to music and its religious influence (dis- 
puted though that influence is by many) continued a part of 
Dr. Beaumont's nature to his latest days. He did not value 
that art at Caliban's estimate of 

" Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not ;" 

but rather he elevated it, as in the exquisite stanza of Milton — 

•* For if such holy song 
Enwrap our fancy long, 

Time will run back and fetch the age of gold — 
And speckled vanity 
Will sicken soon and die, 

And leprous sin will melt from earthly mould. 
And hell itself will pass away. 

And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day." 

From childhood, almost from infancy, he obtained and se- 
cured from his parents a remarkable amount of confidence, 
at the same time that he was a favourite with his playfellows 
and schoolmates. At home he was the one chosen to obtain 
a liberty, to excuse a fault or to represent a grievance. Very 
early did he display his love of truth — a love innate in every 
noble and courageous mind, but not always developed until 
the character is somewhat matured. Of her* son Joseph, 
however, Mrs. Beaumont often said that '^ she never knew 
him tell a lie ;" and this truthfulness was a conspicuous fea- 
ture all through his career, for, apart from his high religious 
character, he had nothing of either the cowardice or short- 
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sigHtedness which begets falsehood — a vice which one of the 
ancients well says is the most despicable of all vices/becausc it 
implies that he who follows it ^^ first impiously despises the 
gods^ and then basely fears men/' 

His mother's training was, however, soon at an end; for, 
when he was nine years old, he was sent to Klingswood, a 
school founded by Mr. Wesley in the neighbourhood of 
Bristol, and idtimately appropriated to the sons of Methodist 
preachers. He started from Manchester for his new scene of 
life under the convoy of one of the preachers of that day, 
and he thus describes the journey : — '' I set off for Kings^ 
wood with Mr. Pritchard, Mr. Bradbum, C. Ogilvie,* and C. 
Highfield, whom we took up on the way at Stockport, and no 
little sport we had, for Bradburn is certainly a funny fellow. 
The journey was the more pleasant as we went all the way in 
post-chaises ; however, after a pleasant journey, if I mistake 
not, we arrived at Kingswood one Monday night, having left 
Manchester the Friday afternoon preceding." 

Kingswood appears to have been at that time in the con- 
dition in which most public schools, even the most select, re- 
mained till comparatively late years. There was a scarcity of 
food (or, at least, it was badly provided), little real moral 
discipline, domestic culture or social influence, and Dr. 
Beaumont in his juvenile reminiscences of these his early 
days complains of the bad tone of morals and the condition 
of the boys. Their academical studies, however, seem to have 
been directed with attention and success. Two or three cir- 
cumstances relating to this period may appear of sufficient 
interest to deserve record in the eyes of those who knew Dr. 
Beaumont, if not of much importance in the narrative of his 
life. During his school days he had not the means to indulge, 
nor did he eveif afterwards (as he often regretted) pursue, his 
taste for music, but he evinced in his boyhood that love for* 
the beautiful which was always warm and active within him, 
and which he cherished for that ideal in all its forms and 
aspects. He was well known, not only within the precincts 
of his school, but in the neighbourhood, for the care with 
which he cultivated his little garden, and he afterwards fre- 

* Dr. Ogilvie of Oxford— one of young Beaumont's particular Mends. 
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quently reverted to this his earliest distinction^ and would 
teU how his carnations in particular used to be purchased at 
prices which must havjB formed a very important part of his 
small resources^ and how glad he was of this means of sup- 
plying wants which the ill-regulated economy of the school 
left him exposed to. 

The tendency of his mind was decidedly imaginative. 
This faculty alone^ had it been carefully cultivated and applied^ 
would have raised him to distinction in life. Its poetic de- 
i velopment, however, was early checked by an occurrence which 
he ever remembered, and which caused him always to display 
great caution in coming to conclusions as to the performaijbes 
and statements of children. He had early. indulged a boyish 
muse, and at one time produced a poetical e£fusion for some 
solemn occasion and in competition with others of the 
Kingswood boys. This production was admitted to deserve the 
palm, but one of the masters thought he discovered in it 
" something like something of somebody's " (to which, how- 
ever, his excellent memory did not enable him to refer) ; and, 
• although the aspirant maintained then and always asserted 
the entire originality, as far as he was concerned, of his stanzas, 
the palm he did not obtain because of this atispicion. This 
■ event, if it did not entirely bar his recreating himself with 
poetical composition, so far influenced him as effectually to 
' prevent his courting the inspiration which, though it cannot 
• be bought y must stiU be sedulously wooed before it will abide 
"even with those who may be gifted with poetic fire. Dr. 
•.Beaumont, however, never thought he possessed any such gifts 
' in this way as to make the occurrence a matter of regret ; 
and, referring to it in later life, he said : — " I always thought 
it a happy circumstance that this very trivial event occurred, 
/ as it had the effect of leading me to abandon all attempts at 
** nibbling at the foot of Parnassus, the elevations of which I 
should never have reached.'' 

Another little incident illustrates his firmness of character, 
though it has something of the burlesque about it. He had, 
from boyhood, a particular dislike to broad beans — an inde* 
pendence of taste, not to say fancifulness, which scholastic 
discipline did not permit. On one occasion it was insisted 
that he should force himself to eat some of that rural delicacy 
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^-as a wholesome mortification to his appetite, it may be pre-/ 
Bumed. He was far from stubborn, but he could not persuade 
himself to overcome his antipathy, arid he was accordingly* • 
sentenced to have nothing to eat until his cold mess of faea^'. 
was disposed of. For three entire days he held out, but at 
la^t the pangs of hunger compelled the lad to yield, and. the " 
attempted to comply with this order. His power was, how-., 
ever, now less than his will, and the attempt made him ^13]}. - 
that he ever afterwards enjoyed an immunity for his fancy, itf': ^ 
the matter of broad beans. /.: 'v- 

Those religious impressions which had been early made^onrl ' 
lii^mind when at home were erased amidst the dutii^ ind' -;;/ 
relaxations of his school life. He never strayed, howeje^M j. 
from the paths of morality ; and he mentions how, shofflyr*^ ^, 
before leaving Kingswood, these impressions were renewed ftt.^. -. 
a period of religious excitement which occurred there. 'IKs-^. ^\ 
autobiography describes this "revival" and its results tpi-bis^V'- 
own mind, and mourns their transient character. But fgaib' '" 
he writes: — r- :;."' 

"About one year before I was to leave the school, a few of the hoys', f * ,. 
began to be serious, and my younger brother (this was one a year youtf^r 5. ''• 
than myself, and three years younger than the brother before mentioned,'?^ S ' : 
who had left the school) being one of the number, 1 was awakened to dee ,. 
in what a deplorable state I was, and I assembled with the few who ha^ . . 
begun again to meet,t and thanks be to Infinite Mercy for what I felt ^ J. •*' ; 

, .-'r •;•//:' i- . •;; 

* His eldest brother, John — his schoolfellow being his. younger ?• 
brother, Thomas. '. .y •, .i» "*" 

t The meeting alluded to in these fragments is what was pe^haip0t4^•• >;.**: 
dutinetive feature of Wesley's system. He revived the custom (#hfph"^^-* . 
doubt was practised in the primitive church, and was probably p^rtBrttdV^ .' .v 
into the custom, and ultimately the "sacrament," of aurioidar .■cqj»**,^t.\ ' 
fession,) of holding regular assemblies of the devout, who met and^'^^ » t 
meet in the Wesleyan community in small bodies, independently 6i di?^ . . 
public service of the Chvurch, to worship and to quicken one anbtheKs : * ; 
spiritual life by discoiu^ng of sacred subjects. There can be no doubt 5: ". i 
that these " class meetings" (which amongst the Wesley ans are presided -'• \ 
over by UaderSy sometimes lay and sometimes clerical, and selected from *^ ./ ^ 
amongst both sexes) had much to do with producing that elevated tone ^ ' 
of piety for which doubtless the early Methodists were distinguished. .^* .* 
No person is really a member of the Wesleyan body unless he is a member ., -.^ 
of one of these classes, which thus form the groundwork of the Wesleyan * 
economy. 
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that time. I was fully determined to know the Lord, and one week 
night I heard Mr. S. preach from (gic), which was particularly adapted 
to my case, and surely I may say» ' mine eyes hecame as floods of tears 
because I had kept not thy law.' I went from the chapel to the school, 
determined to take no sleep that night till I felt the great load removed ; 
and no sooner did I get into bed, and the master was out of the room, 
than I knelt upon the bed, and cried earnestly with strong tears unto the 
Lord, and in a moment all was calm. Then did I praise God. My 
brother lay next me, and to him I made known that I had received the 
blessing, in these words, * Christ has pardoned my sins.' 

" On the Thursday evening following, Mr. Stevens met those who were 
inclined seriously, and, having all told our states, I went to prayer, and 
lo! presently what a flame was kindled! Now there was a sight worth 
seeing; every one of them melted into tears; and I never yet saw such 
consciousness of sin and need of 'a Saviom-, I think, as at that time, at 
least among so few. The whole house seemed engaged with God for one 
common blessing ; for the housekeeper who had long been waiting for 
the consolation of Israel, and not only we who were then together, par- 
took of this divine blessing ; and many testified that night that they were 
the children of the Most High. A new class was immediately formed, 
and myself the first leader, which made me a little proud ; and tliis time, 
I thought, surely would pay for all former departures from godliness, for 
there seemed a general steadiness to prevail, so that chief part of the 
class was kept together for some time ; but not long, I see, does early piety 
last without the most constant prayer and watchfulness, for levity and 
trifling will generally intrude the moment cither of the others cease; 
thus again a falling 'off was visible, "but myself with others continued 
the remainder of my time at the school." 

From this time Dr. Beaumont's mind was constantly per- 
vaded and penetrated with the love of God, which grew and 
was confirmed as the warmest, simplest and most devoted 
piety^— never displayed, but always apparent as that unobtru" 
sive but efficient spirit, which " the world *' never fails to re- 
cognise and respect, even while it resists its influence or even 
opposes its efforts. 

The social state of the eighteenth century has been already 
glanced at in one or two particulars, but no advance has been 
more remarkable since that time than that which has, even 
within the last generation, taken place in the system of do« 
mestic Ufe. Great is the change from the '^honoured pa- 
rents " and '^ humble and dutiful children '* of former days, 
to the ^'dearest father" and '^devoted" or "loving son," or 
the ''yours very affectionately" of 1856— at least as far as 
outward forms and family habits are concerned. It is, no 
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doubt^ attributable to the stricter notions in such respects 
which obtained in his early days, and, perhaps, partly to the 
fact that his father resided in the north of England, that Dr. 
Beaumont was very little a visitor at home during the period 
of his school education, and it will be seen that even at its 
expiration he returned to his father's house to leave it almost 
immediately for the '^ battle of life/' He sympathised by 
anticipation with a warmer, more unrestrained intercourse 
between children and parents, on which he always placed 
the greatest value, both as a solace and happiness to the 
latter and a means of educating the former. He ex- 
pressed himself with much tenderness, and displayed thus 
early a delicate appreciation of those social laws which are 
always at work, but are too often disregarded, in his remarks 
on passing from school to that home which he felt very dear 
and necessary to his happiness — 

" At length," writes he of the year 1808, " the long, long-wished for 
time arrived — the Bristol Conference — ^when I was to be loosed out of 
what I thought my prison, and he made completely happy. And lo ! I 
saw my father and mother ; the former I had not seen all my time at the 
school, before, five years, but I did just know him. Such was my joy, 
that I could not refrain from weeping ; but having not seen my dear 
father so long produced a kind of shyness or distance which should be 
much guarded against by parents ; such a length of time for children to 
be kept from their parents, at my age, I think, is very imprudent . . . 
. . Now fourteen years of my life are gone; five years' destiny, 

which I thought would never be at an end, is at length finished, but 
what a different aspect the time past now wears from when 'twas to 
come ! It seems but the other day when I set out from Manchester with 
Pritchard and others. One of the most valuable stages of life is o'er, 
though little estimated as such when in progression. Very little indeed, 
comparatively speaking, have I got in this time of hiunan learning, 
though always striving at it. My chief reason to vindicate this, is an 
impediment in my speech, which it pleased Almighty Goodness in wisdom 
to afflict me with most of my time at Kingswood." 

He then proceeds to express his regret at the fate which 
compelled -him almost immediately to leave home and com- 
mence preparations for business — a lot which he felt uncon- 
genial to his affections, his habits and his aspirations. He 
had acquired an ardent love of knowledge, and comprehended 
how immeasurably nobler is the scope which intellectual pur- 
, suits and pleasures afford than occupations and associations 
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of a mere routine^ mechanical or sordid nature can give. But 
here he discovered perhaps a want of sympathy on his 
father's part for his higher powers and feelings^ or at least 
he did not fully appreciate the motives which actuated his 
parent to adopt for him the course which he was now to 
pursue. Mr. Beaumont (though himself a man of sensitive- 
ness) appears to have heen ot a somewhat stem character ; he 
did not allow any consideration of his son^s own tastes to weigh 
against the prudential reasons which swayed him as the fietther 
of a large family which was but very slenderly provided for. 
It was accordingly determined that young Joseph Beaumont 
should be apprenticed to a chemist at Macclesfield. The son^ 
although he could not reconcile himself to the life thus 
opened to him^ dutifully and readily acquiesced in this deter- 
mination ; and, after referring to the regret which his father's 
decisioti caused him, he ¥nrites, in the sketch which has been 
already frequently referred to— 

^* However, Conference being nearly concluded, I bid farewell, a long 
farewell, to my old school, to dear Kingswood, rendered since then still 
dearer. Accordingly I set off with my parents from Bristol, and arrived 
at Gongleton on the Tuesday evening following, that place being the then 
place of my parents* abode. I came home— home — ^where ? — ^home was 
indeed a great rarity — something quite new — a place where I had not 
been for five long years ; but nevertheless my stay at home was but for 
Jke days ! for as my father was to remove this Conference from Congleton 
to Walsall, 'twas thought more proper for me to go at once to my in- 
tended abode rather than accompany my parent to Walsall ; so that, 
after being from home five successive years, I was but permitted when I 
did get there to remain as many days. Accordingly I set off with my 
father for Macclesfield, and I became apprenticed to Mr. Lowe. I now 
entered upon my new sphere of action with some caution and with 
steadiness ; but this situation being so widely different from my preceding 
one, my spirits soon began to fail me, and a degree of melancholy en- 
sued. Reflection upon reflection stole upon me. I entered upon my pre- 
sent situation at the latter end of August, 1808, and, aiter serving' the 
asufll time of trial, I was bound for the term of six years. Again I sup 
posed my doom was fixed for another series of years, at least if life was 
spared, but I found it very diflerent from my former one— oh ! for content- 
ment! — 'tis certainly a kingdom! . . . Kingswood, where art thou? 
Kingswood school, still dearer, art thou fled for ever? Ah ! where am I 
liow? Is now my mind (the chief part of man) engaged in studies tho 
most rational, the most essentially instructive, the most assimilated to a 
state of purity and piety ? Are books now the constant attendants of 

c 
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my time? — is their istrinsio worth now drawn out daily ? — or have I, like 
the hee, had my summer of life, and must what I have now extracted 
serve me ? Is my soul daily fired with new ideas ? — ^is my imagination so 
quick and lively as it recently was ? Do I now hear the pleasing voice 
of youthful friendship ? — do now the cheering voices of fellow students 
rouse my lethargic passions ? Are now my only companions the sons of 

the prophets, the sons of the prophets of the Most High? 

Where is solitude? Where is thought? Where the pleasiDg shades of 
the sycamore and the glen ? Do they now screen my head ? Does their 
majestic hreadth, lofty height, towering branches, spreading leaves, assist 
fond nature in inspiring my breast with noblest thoughts ? Ah ! no — no. 
How do the tears run down my cheeks at the fond remembrance of all 
this and ten thousand times more 1 Where now is the place that is dear as 
life itself almost ?— am I fled from it, or is it fled from me for ever ? 'Tis 
gone — 'tis o'er, no more I hear that bell. No! 'tis calling others more 
worthy than I to those studies, those moments of happiness, though 
perhaps as little thought so by them as they were by me !" 

This soliloquy (though sufficiently jejune and tui^d — ^the 
rhetoric of a youth of fifteen^ possessed of a vivid imaginatioii^ 
a sensitive heart and an unfinished education) affords a lively 
picture of his sensations in his new position^ of those vain 
regrets of bygone days which every man experiences in his 
turn and which had fallen to his lot earlier than, fortunatdy, 
they occur with others. The affection for Kingswood which 
this passage displays never wore away, but rather with the 
advance of age strengthened, as attachments of that nature 
are wont to do. He had decorated it in his own mind with 
the charms of tender associations, the remembrances of days 
when he was '^rich in years,'' and rich, though perhaps not 
more so than in after life (so youthful did he remain in these 
respects to his latest days), in hopes and aspirations and the 
wealth of an independent and expansive mind — days when the 
world was fresh to him and bedecked with that brilliancy 
which in life as in nature adorns peculiarly the early morn- 
ing. For Kingswood in itself had little to recommend it 
apart from its associations. The old school, which has been 
at length abandoned, was at least in its last days a venerable 
place enough, and one in which many of the readers of this 
volume will feel a high degree of interest as long asso- 
ciated with the history and men of Methodism. It was how- 
ever but an old and not very commodious house, with a 
chapel and numerous outbuildings, placed between a very 
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unpfetending but very uaefiil garden (which to the writer, as 
to his &ther and many others who have passed their boyhood 
in that soene^ appeared a very Eden by virtne of its being 
forbidden ground) and a pkyground adorned by some rows of 
▼ery fine elms and by other trees. This establishment was 
situated at what might seem to be the very '^fag end of 
creation/' in that rugged, savage mining district which, for- 
tunately small in extent, disfigures the charming vicinage of 
Bristol. Here was the scene of what were periiaps Mr. 
Wesley's most successful evangelising eflforts, and here, amidst 
a jieople now very far from refined but then savage and nn« 
tntored indeed, he planted the Wesleyan school. Dr. Beau* 
mont was actuated in a considerable measure by his affection 
for this scene of his own early life to place the writer there 
for a short period in his boyhood ; and at that time there were 
many quaint traditions and legends handed down amongst 
the boys, possibly to a greater extent than in older and more 
distinguished institutions of which the members in successive 
generations have not a common bond such as Eingswood 
boys, all Methodist preachers' sons, possess ; and a history of 
the school, its occupants, manners, traditions and manifold 
improvements, down to its late removal to Lansdown, would 
be an interesting page in what is called ^' Methodist litenu- 
ture." 

The abandonment of this familiar scene in favour of the 
more imposing structure which now, under the old name of 
Kingswood, crowns the beautiful dty of Bath, Dr. Beaumont 
never could be reconciled to. He considered it almost a dese- 
cration, and could not be induced to see the occasion for it; 
ai^uing that the old place was capable enough of improve- 
ment and adaptation to the most extensive requirements 
which the institution could make. Some of his family re- 
member well going with him only a very short time before 
his death on a little pilgrimage to old Kingswood after its 
desertion.* To the writer— who accompsnied him and who 
had himself been at the school, and whose memories of it had 
not so far faded into distance as to be gilded by that enchant- 

* Since that time the abandoned place has become the site of the 
Kingswood Befonnatory School. 
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ment which adorns long bygone scenes — ^it had little or no- 
thing attractive save its trees and its being the object of tbe 
father's affection ; but it was in yain that he endeayonred to 
point oat its defects and its general nnsuitableness^ as he 
conceived it, to its object. With the father all this was 
different; he grew pathetic in his lamentations oyer its de- 
parted glories. Fastidious as he was in taste, he maintained 
the house to be a mansion ; the garden was delightful and 
the landscape worthy of Salyator; and he was observed by 
his children to pluck from the deserted garden, with tearful 
eyes, some great, rank, overripe marigolds which almost 
alone flourished in the desolate borders and which he carried 
away with him as mementos of his visit* 
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CHAPTER IL 

1808—1818. 

At Kingswood Dr. Beaumont had distingoished himself by 
his assiduity and success^ by his earnest application and sera- 
pdous consistency of moral and religious behaviour, which did 
not however prevent his enjoyment of youthful sports. " He 
was remarkable/' says his brother Thomas, '' for an amiable 
and docile disposition^ earnest and exemplary in his scho- 
lastic duties and irreproachable in morals.^' In the new 
walk of life on which he now entered he displayed the 
same characteristics more completely. The apprentice. of a 
country apothecary has not much scope for the display of 
genius, nor has he much opportunity for that relaxation and 
ckange of pursuits which in such early years as those during 
wMch Dr. Beaumont was in that position are most desirable 
in order to strengthen and enlarge the mind. . But in his 
limited sphere he was energetic and assiduous, and was 
enabled, on the bankruptcy of his master releasing him from 
the bond of his apprenticeship, to secure at the age of 
seventeen a much improved position as assistant to Mr. 
Claughton of Chesterfield. During his time at Macclesfield 
and Chesterfield he was most ardent and laborious in edu- 
cating his intellectual powers as well as most devoted in 
cultivating holiness and spirituality. His own library and 
the other means of acquiring knowledge at his disposal were 
very scanty, but he made the most of all that opened to him 
and spared no pains to cultivate those talents with which he 
must have felt himself gifted. Of what is called scholarship 
he acquired little or nothing — his education had too soon been 
thrown on his own hands to allow him to pursue that- 
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acoomplishineiit ; and indeed, aooomplishment though it be, 
it ii one for which his mind had small affinity and his Hfe 
small requirement. He, however, esteemed it highly and 
had himself a good knowledge of and loye for classical litera- 
tore. He differed firom the ntilitarian spirit which would 
banish the masterpieces of that literature firom our studies 
and schools, but held that better opinion which estimates 
their study not only as a worthy accomplishment for a gentle- 
man but as an effective means of at once elevating and 
refining men into gentlemen, in the highest sense of that 
word« In general literature, poetry and science, as well as in 
religion and theological literature, he made such advances 
after he lost the means of education at the hands of others, 
he stored his acquirements so well and digested them so 
thoroughly and thought so much that he is entitled to the 
credit of raising himself amidst great difficulties and with few 
opportunities firom a boy whose education was but half com- 
pleted to a man whose mind was remarkably well informed^ 
developed and polished. 

It appears firom his autobiography, which towards its 
dose, when he was sixteen years of age, assumes the form of 
a diary, that, though he zealously fiilfilled his duty and 
readily submitted to his father's views, he was while thus 
straining every nerve to fit himself for some more congenial 
and extensive sphere of life by no means satisfied with his 
own position. Not only did he evidently desire some lot in 
which his powers should find a wider field for their exercise, 
but he was sensitive to the deprivation, exc^t during 
occasional holiday periods, of domestic intercourse with his 
own family and to the want of general society, which he 
always valued and which he was especially fitted to adorn. 
In his diary he complains sometimes that he found annoyance 
firom the companionship of a fellow-apprentice who appears 
to have been idle and dissolute and whose character and 
manners he made every effort to elevate and reform ; and he 
expresses himself constantly as urgently seeking a more com- 
plete devotion to the will and service of his Heavenly Master* 
To the discharge of his religious duties he was most attentive. 
It was his habit to attend church twice on every Sunday 
as well as the services of the Methodist chapel. Thus early 
did he display the enlai*ged views which he afterwards 
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entertained^ and indeed already his attention had been drawn 
to the consideration of the sectional distinctions of the 
Christian chnrch, and in his spiritual as well as in his inteU 
lectual and moral nature he was rapidly approaching that full 
standard of maturity which his character afterwards displayed. 

Before passing beyond the limits to which the autobio- 
graphy which has been quoted extends^ the following passages 
from it, chiefly referring to his religious feelings, are inserted. 
His mind appears to have been bent at this time constantly 
and earnestly to the contemplation of those loftiest subjects 
in which his spiritual welfare was concerned. He evidently 
dwelt much upon religion, both experiencing its emotions 
and devoutly imbibing its spirit, weighing its doctrines and 
studying its forms; and it is not surprising to find that these 
meditations and studies involved firequent changes in the tone 
of his own feelings and not unfrequently a degree of de- 
spondency as well as of an excitement very different in its 
character. He was passing a period of probation and was 
fitting himself by watchings and prayer and strictest self- 
examination for the Christian knighthood. And a chivalrous 
knight of the cross he was, nay a very knight-errant, com- 
batting with whatever was corrupt and vile, degrading to 
man or antagonistic to true religion. 

Speaking of certain temptations he writes : — 

'* What an example I had from this quarter of the liability to danger ! 
How many times, yea how many hundreds of times have I been pressed 
to join the unwary youth whose road was to destruction, whose com- 
panions were like a herd of swine running violently down the steep hill 
of sin and pleasure into the lake of fire ; but the above-mentioned cir- 
cumstances, attended by the divine blessing, enabled me in a good 
degree to avoid evil communications which, as I witnessed, corrupted 
good manners. 

" What learning I had I now found of essential service to me. Learn- 
ing had either begotten a love of reading, or reading a love of learning. 
The moral advantages of learning (says my venerable father) are that it 
secures from idleness, from slander, from bad company and from dissi- 
pation; its special advantages, adds he, are that it qualifies for the 
learned professions, capacitates for literary productions, is an excellent 
directory in life; it is very useful in company and conversation and very 
serviceable for personal consolation. Some of these advantages I have 
already experienced from what Uttle knowledge I possess, and I hope, if 
life is spared, to experience the rest. How shall I rightly estimate this 
incomparable blessing, learning, and in particular religious learning? 
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- O God, help me to retum thee the cfown of all, a thankful heart ! But 
I was not deprived of attending the means of grace on the Lord's day, so 
this I emhraced and regularly attended church twice and the Methodist 
chapel twice every Sunday. Melville Home- was tlie minister of Christ 
Church which was the church to which I went. ... A little while ago, 
when I first entered upon my present situation, if I heard a person 
swear or take the Lord's name in vain, I felt quite hurt and grieved on 
that accoimt; hut now I do not feel so acutely on such an occasion. 
How soon does the conscience in a degree become seared and the heart 
in a measure become hardened by being too much engaged in the world 
and the things thereof! 

** To what danger is youth exposed as it ripens into manhood ! . . • 
I find it requires a great -deal of steadiness and assiduity and care to 
give or to do to every one neither more nor less than what is just and 
right Lord, help me so to do at all times and on every occasion that I 
may keep a conscience void of ofience towards God and towards man ! 

'^ I felt great pleasure in attending the means of grace, which I could 
never miss upon any account without the greatest remorse. I kept my- 
self from outward sin and was diligent in business. Would that I wen 
fervent in spirity serving the Lord ! Mr. Lowe was quite satisfied and 
pleased with my behaviour, and in return behaved very kindly and good- 
naturedly to me at all times. Manchester Conference came. I bad now 
been at Macclesfield one year, and my father kindly caUed on me on his 
way to Conference. This visit was very pleasant to me and in a degree 
oheered my spirits, for Mr. Lowe was pleased to give my father a very 
good account of me : this I could see in my father's conduct to me. 
Thus all things went well. The end of this year, 1809, came. I have 
now been in my present situation a year and a half. time, time, time ! 
how thou fliest irrevocably, whether I am making the best of thee,, 
securing the ' one thing needful ' in the way for the celestial city, or whe- 
ther my heart is growing more callous, my conscience less tender, and 
myself in the way to the final perdition of souls ! Lord, have mercy 
upon me and incline my heart to keep thy laws \ Often when alone 
would tears run down my cheeks on account of my coldness and indififer- 
once ; but when I left my room and the place of solitude, I returned 
again to my old way. 

" Prayer I generally found not only my duty but my delight. Swear- 
ing above all things I dreaded, and have hitherto kept myself from 
joiuing in that most common but most wicked practice. I was very 
sorry to see the other apprentice so negligent in the duty of praying night 
and morning : this after I had been a considerable time he now and 
tlien did— to see which I was very glad— but not long did it last, and my 
mind was frequentiy much cast down. In May this year I went home 
with my brother John on a visit to our parents, who then lived at Wal- 
sall : this was matter of great joy, for all my fathers sons and daughters 
were together, and we were no small family. I was very comfortable and 
happy ; but upon my return lowness of spirits, attended with a cold. 
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made me Teiy unwell— the thought of having recently been at home» 
enjoying the sweet company of a father whose very voice did me good, 
of chatting with a numerous fanuly, of eiy^T^fif ^^ company of many 
friends, contrasting with my present situation— ^not a friend to speak to, 
no acquaintance to cheer, nor the pleasing voice of relatives, dear indeed, 
to comfort and delight me. But still, though relatives are distant, let 
me not be forgetful of those mercies which I daily, hourly and momently 
enjoy, but may I become content and happy in whatever situation of life 
it may please the Almighty Ruler to place me in, and may I therein 
work that which my hand findeth to do as unto the Lord, knowing that 
in ^e grave neither wisdom nor knowledge nor device is found, whither 
I am fast hastening ! 

# • • • • 

*' My mind was often very much occupied in thinking about different 
sects of Christians that prevail in this day, their advocates, adherents 
and principles. * s conduct was very inconsistent with true religion 

in any of its offices, much more in the direct ministry thereof. As Mr- 
I^we was churchwarden of his church he was rery frequently at our 
house, so that I had the opportunity of examining his conduct and 
observing his temper and practices, and reaUy I felt sorry to find a man 
of such pretensions, of such knowledge both general and particular, and 
of such experience, disgrace himself in the manner he did : his conversa- 
tion was often far from becoming the Gospel of God. 

» • » • • 

" He was certainly a man of talent, and possessed in a wonderful degree 
the gift of language ; indeed, for an emphatic, energetic and eloquent 
delivery, I know not where he is excelled or even equalled. He was a 
man of classical education, he knew the truth, and certainly kept an 
amazingly large congregation together. But that 'tis easier to say than 
to do was verified in him. 

• • • • • 

" For some time now I had ardently wished and earnestly prayed for 
the removal of the impediment in my speech — stammering — (if consistent 
with the Divine win,) but however, upon close and serious examination, 
I found it had its advantages, or use, as well as the contrary ; through it 
I was kept from bad company for fear lest I should not be able to speak 
without stammering ; through it I was prevented from speaking imneces- 
sarily even when I had plenty to say or could have mentioned many an 
anecdote appropriate to the subject of the discourse, or the nature of the 
place, or character of the person, or might have provoked and promoted 
laughter and mirth, which however might not be of any great advan- 
tage, at least with respect to the promotion of moral good. However, 
contrariwise, many and not small were the disadvantages attending 
stammering thought by me : one of the disadvantages may be its pre- 
venting me from entering into discourse upon necessary and useful 
topics with sensible and able men in that way and manner which other- 
wise I undoubtedly shoidd do; its causing people to look upon the 
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Stammerer with less respect and indeed contempt; the heing not able to 
give an immediate answer to a question, &c. But God is too wise to err, 
too good to be unkind. 

• • • • • 

" One afternoon I set off from Macclesfield to Buxton to receive for 
Mr. Lowe j£150, with which I left Buxton just at dark, and by some 
means or other I got out of the right Way and rode somewhere, but where 
I never could learn ; however I pushed on for some time, I believe 
several feet in water, I opened and went through several gates and came 
to one which would not open. After I had dismounted and could not 
open the gate, I had given up myself for the night as well as the horse, 
but though I had much money upon me I was not at all afraid about it ; 
however at some distance I saw a h'ght proceeding from a house, and 
immediately I shouted as loud as I was able, and presently heard a voice 
saying, ' Master, master, stop, stop, stop ; for God's sake, stop ! * This 
I gladly obeyed. Continued the man, * Don't open the gate, don't 
come thro' that gate.' * I saw, though it was very dark, a man running 
upon a hill above me to my left without his hat ; he was presently at me 
and told me that if I had gone through that gate I most certainly should 
have been killed as well as the horse. This news made me look about me 
to some purpose, and upon inquiring where I was I found I had come 
two and a half miles out of my road. This good man I got to lay hold of 
my horse's head and go with me to the right road, which he gladly did, 
head uncovered. He told me that when he heard me call he came away 
instantly, and did not stop to fetch his hat ; he added, there were several 
more men with him in the same room, but that none would stir when 
they heard me call, though they knew what would become of me ; how- 
ever, this good man came instantly to rescue me from danger. He went 
with me all the two miles and a half till he brought me upon the turnpike 
road, when I gave him two shillings and thanks, and rode on my way. 
Thank God for his preserving mercy I * What am I, O Lord, or what 
my father's house that thou shouldst thus visit me and bless me ? * " 

The following entry is the last in his diary : — 

'* In June, 1811, 1 was favoured with a visit to my parents, who were 
stationed at Belper, and on my return, as I am wont to be at such time^, 
was very low-spirited. This season the good Spirit of the Lord made use 
of to awaken me to see my present state of indifference and lukewarxn- 
ness. I observed that my visits home never were profitable to my 
religious state. I was so glad to see my dear relatives and so often went 
out on visits at those times that my mind was not kept in that peace-able 
frame which is the privilege of every true believer. I saw the state that 
I was in — that morality would not save me, that I was trifling witli 
God's most distinguished favours and privileges : 'tis true, that when in 

♦ Probably it opened on one of the great lime-pits of the district, or 
some equally dangerous place. 
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my chamber, when no human eye saw me, I often could and did 
rejoice, and at particular times I felt quite happy ; but yet I did not 
enjoy that communion with God, that sweet witness of the Spirit, which 
is the characteristic of the man of God. To-day, July 10, Mr. Warren'i' 
preached and showed the utility and indispensable necessity of receiying 
the Holy Eucharist, which he in the afternoon administered to a goodly 
number of whom I was one. At night he preached from * And he said 
unto them, Go ye into all the world, &c.' " 

*' Under this discourse in which the doctrines of Christianity 
were explicitly and beautifully expounded, at the same time that the 
privilege, utility and necessity of the witness of the Spirit was plainly 
pointed out, I really became determined to take no rest till I knew my 
part in the Eedeemer's blood. Having made this resolution in the name 
of Jehovah, I went the way to perform it ; having got into my room and 
fastened the door, I fell upon my knees, resolving not to cease crying 
unto the Lord till he should vouchsafe to impart unto me his Spirit to 
bear witness with mine that I was bom of God. He only knows what I 
felt then, for truly I was in a deplorable state. Such was the distress I 
was in that I fell prostrate on the floor, just ready to despair, beginning 
to think all was over, but striving to believe ; then, then the liOrd im- 
parted unto me the desire of my heart, and so happy was I that I 
besought that the Lord would, rather than let me turn again to the 
beggarly elements of sin and folly, take me to himself! O Lord, how 
shall I praise thee, for though thou wast angry with me, thine anger is 
tamed away from me and now thou comfortcst me ! '^ f 

The following is the earliest of Dr. Beaumont's letters 
which has been preserred : — 

TO HIS FATHEB. 

" MaccleBfield, March 13, 1811. 
" Dear Father,— We received yours of the 10th instant, and were ex- 
tremely sorry to find that you were both so unwell, and hope that ere 
now you are both recovered ; we likewiHc received your preceding letter. 
I am sony that so much of neglect is discernible in not mentioning the 

* Now Dr. Warren of Manchester, for whom Dr. Beaumont had much 
r^pect and regard. 

t It is hardly necessary to remind the reader that what is called •* the 
direct witness of the Spirit" was a prominent subject of the preaching of 
those great apostles Whitfield and Wesley, and indeed was the only 
doctrine which they put forward distinctively for the acceptance of their 
followers. This doctrine of a direct, personal, spiritual " witness," often 
instantaneous in its communication, by the third person of the Trinity 
to the pardon and acceptance of the penitent continues still to be the 
creed of the Wesleyan body, though possibly not of them so exclusively 
now as formerly. 
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receipt of the parcel sent from London in August, for which accept my 
thanks, though I was rather disappointed in not finding a pocket Greek 
Testament which I asked for: my chief reason for it is to take it to 
chapel with me in order to compare the Lessons with it I am in want 
of seyeral hooks, particularly some commentator on the Bihle, some of 
Wesley's works, and such like. 

4e « « * * 

*' We lately had a letter from Thomas (or rather John heard from him), 
from which I was sorry to learn that he construed my not writing to him 
as unkind ; hut as John wrote to him not long hefore, and I suppoee 
rememhered me, I thought it unnecessary, besides considering the 
postage. I know not how he is off for money, hut I'm sure hefore yours 
came to hand I had not sixpence; however I purpose writing to him in 
a very few days. 

« * • * • 

" Mr. left Macclesfield at the latter end of November, and now 

resides at >-, Essex, where he * does duty.* In a letter to Mr. Lowe, if 

I mistake not, he said he had preached to fourteen ; less I suppose being 
his general congregation. How this agrees with him I know not ; there 
is a considerable difference between a congregation consisting of between 
one and two thousand and one of not more than ten persons. However 
the place is congenial to his health, which he says is much improved. 
Since his departure we had several candidates for the vacancy, several of 
whom were at the house, Mr. L. being first churchwarden. One or two 
seemed real Christians, but others disgraced their profession, especially 
one who talked of everything but God and goodness, religion and happi- 
ness, and in my opinion* was fit for anything but a minister of that holy 
religion which he professed ; and from bis discourse after his sermon the 
most proper answer (sic) would have been, * ^liy all the people said, and 
I said with them, and you said I was a clever fellow.' But, to be short, 

is appointed by the patron of the church to the perpetual cm-acy, to 

the general dissatisfaction and disapprobation of the congregation, the 
complaint preaching dry morality (I suppose they mean only). I'm told 
that many pews are thrown up. He comes about the middle of April, 
and E. Morgan, from Holywell, who was at our bouse a Uttle, and whose 
conversation became the Gospel in ajl things (and that is what I chiefly 
look at, for out of the abxmdanoe of the heart the mouth speaketh) does 
duty in the mean time. I perceived amongst his books your * Reposi- 
tory,'* and he seems favomrable to Methodism. 

" Simday, Feb. 9, Mr. Smitli opened the chapel in canonical hours ,-f 
the congregation is not large then, but at night the chapel is full. 



• A work written by Mr. Beaiunont. 

t This was an innovation upon the ancient Wesleyan system, for so 
littie had the Wesleys an idea of establishing a distienting community that 
they prohibited the opening of their chapels in canonical hours, or Uie 
administration of the sacraments in them. 
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is a good preacher. has little commendable either in matter, de- 
livery or person ;' but Mr. Barton Tm most partial to ; his arguments are 
sound and strong, his language pure, his advice persuaaiye and his de- 
livery excellent He has improved vastly. 

" I was particularly fond of the morning preaching at eight o'clock, and 
always thought I benefited more then than at any other time. I see I've 
much cause to be thankful for my spiritual advantages. I see the soul of 
infinitely more importance than the body, and that its value, though ex- 
cellently, is but inadequately set forth by the poet 

" * Know'st thou the value of a soul immortal ? 
Behold this midnight pomp— worlds on worlds — 
Amazing pomp ! Redouble the amaze — 
Ten thousand add, and twice ten thousand more, 
Then weigh the whole, one soul outweighs them alL' 

" I see that religion is not only good as preparatory to the world to 
come but it answers Solomon's inquiry, ' Verily it is good for man in 
this life, yea, all the days of his vain life, which he spendeth as a shadow.' 

" John is well and joins me in duty to dear mother and love to our 
brothers and sisters. 

" I remain your afiectionate son, 

** Joseph Beaumont." 

It is evident that at this time his reading was a good deal 
directed to that class of authors of a past age who are 
exquisitely ridiculed by the father of modem satire, Rabelais 
— ^a class of whom Sir Edward Coke is a quaint example, and 
Burton ^anatomy'' Burton) a still more quaint and a better 
known illustration, whose peculiarity of style consists in quot- 
ing, or rather interlarding y Latin sentences, firequently in the 
form merely of repetition of or text for the preceding or fol- 
lowing English words.* 



* Coke and Burton are put forward by no means as the most distin- 
guished authors of this class, but merely as writers by whom this pe- 
culiarity is remarkably displayed. Indeed during an extended period 
aU modem European literature displayed something of this characteristic, 
which naturally followed the revival of letters, up to which time (and 
indeed up to the sixteenth century, with but few exceptions) all that was 
wise or elegant was embalmed in the learned languages. Nor is this 
literary mosaic^ so to speak, this elaborate adornment with what Tenny- 
son calls 

*' jewels, five words long> 
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This appears from some of his letters at this period of his 
youth which display the like peculiarity, one which quite 
passed away with his boyhood. The following extract from 
a letter of affectionate remonstrance, to one of his own age 
who was dear to him and had caused some anxiety by certain 
irregularities^ is an example of this. Speaking of lying, 
he says — 

*• Consider, 8emel emissum volat irrevocahiU verbum — a word once 
Bpoken flies irreyocable. You may perhaps sometimes think it almost 
necessary, but 'tis not so. Remember that for every idle word, much 
more every wicked lying word, man must give an account. ImprM eH 
mendaciis failure — it is the property of a wicked man to deceive with a lie. 
Lying I think is of all sins the most criminal, because the most wiliul and 
the meanest of all crimes. Again you may think that lying sometimes is 
advantageous, but know you not that God is tlie Lord, and he can do wiUi 
you as seemeth him good — ^be assured by lying you never can secure 
yourself from any evil — by it you never can forward yourself; and 
besides, if it did apparently advantage you for a season, but which it has 
not done, what would it profit you to gain the whole world and lose 
your own soul f Beware of lying then, for all liars shall he ^med into 
hell. 

*' 2. 'Swearing is become habitual with you.' O! quam incrediMU 
est ! What an almost incredible thing is this, that you, who have en- 
joyed the unspeakable blessings of a religious education, should thus dis- 
grace yourself— disgrace the cause of religion, but above all grieve so 
good a God ! Jurare nisi uhi necesse est, gravi viro parum convenit — for 
out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. The conversar 
tion of a man is generally the true criterion of his character^ Oh ! then, 
do beware of that daring impiety, do leave off that abominable practice 
of swearing, of taking the Lord's name in vain, of using it as a common 
expletive. I fear you are remiss in your attendances upon the ordinances 
of God ; beware that you lose not all fear of that Being who has created 
you by* his wisdom and goodness, upheld you by his power, and particu- 
larly favoured you with so many incomparable blessings up to the pre- 
sent moment. Consider his eye is ever over you. He spieth out all your 
ways, yea he knows the very thoughts and intentions of the heart. CJon- 
sider these things, lay them to heart. If any good is to be done you 

That on the stretched forefinger of old Time 

Sparkle for ever," 
without a certain force and beauty where it is genuine, and the work of 
writers of profound erudition, who can concentrate the wisdom of ages in 
this form. Take for a well-known instance Lord Bacon's masterly 
smaller essays. It is the affectation of this genuine writing by ignorant 
men, or on inappropriate kernes, that deserves the la^h of Ral>elai8. 
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must oome to Christ that your heart may be changed, for as long as your 
heart remains bad all your resolutions and promises will be proved rain 
and ineffectual as in times that are past. Oh ! then remember your 
Creator in the days of your youth ; do not, because sentence against eril 
is not speedily executed, fully set your heart to do evil. Vilius argentum 
ett aurOy virtutilms aurum — silver is cheaper than gold, and gold cheaper 
than virtue. Set Ood before you, have an eye to fiiturity ; if eveiy good 
desire is now choked and every sacred drawing is slighted, if God is con- 
tinually knocking at the door of yoinr heart, and you always in fact reply 
• Depart from me, for I desire not the knowledge of thy ways' — ^how 
heinous is your sin ! • Eemember, God's Spirit will not always strive with 
you ; therefore prepare for the great and terrible day of the Lord, for it 
cometh as a thief in the night ; delay not to give God your heart, seek his 
favour which is better than life, repent and be converted uhile the time 
of refreshing comes from the presence of the Lord, come out from among 
the ungodly and be separate, touch not the imclean thing, that God may 
receive you, that he may be unto you a Father, and you may be unto him 
a son. Put away levity and trifling that you may live a godly, righteous 
and sober life to his glory. Cease to do evil, learn to do well, and, 
finally, whatsoever things are lovely , whatsoever things are honest, what, 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are of good report, if there be 
any virtue, if there be any praise, think, oh! think on these things." 

As his piety gradually became more and more earnest and 
pervading he directed his mind towards the service of Gt>d as 
a minister of his church, and this object became a fixed and 
engrossing desire, so that ultimately he determined on accom* 
plishing it and devoting his labours to those Divine subjects 
on which his heart was firmly set. As soon as he determined 
to seek the clerical olBBce, it became a question in what posi- 
tion he should assume it. His mother's relatives who, though 
never fully reconciled to her or her family, were attentive to 
her and desirous to advance her children's interests, wished 
that he riiould become a clergyman of the Church of England, 
and wonld have undertaken to advance him to and in that 
position. But, after full consideration, he determined to 
enter the Methodist Society as one of its preachers. He had 
been a member of that community for long, and had been 
bom and nurtured in association with it, and he felt that in 
it he would command 'greater and more congenial opportuni-a 
ties for putting out his talents to interest than in the easier 
and calmer but — ^then at least — ^more fngid and formal com- 
munion with the Established Church, and he preferred to 
labour in that field which afforded greater promise of fimit 
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to his Master than of advantage to himself. His father was 
opposed to this determination ; he had experienced a Metho- 
dist' preacher's life and had been laborious and successful in 
it during many years^ and he considered it to be one which 
did not give^ even to a man of ability, influence or opportuni- 
ties sufficient to compensate for those of which it deprived 
him and for the extreme labour which it imposed. More- 
over his son's health seemed to be too delicate for the burden 
of such a position, for in early life he was affected by debility 
and a consumptive tendency which afterwards disappeared, 
though a permanent liability to bronchial affections super- 
vened. But though xmder these circumstances the decision 
in fieivour of Methodism did not meet with his father's sanc- 
tion, he did not meet with any strenuous opposition to its 
being followed out, and it was accordingly determined that 
Joseph Beaumont should become a Methodist preacher. 

It is a circumstance of some interest to Wesleyans and is 
xmdoubtedly a curious coincidence that Dr. Beaumonf s fa- 
ther, in his consultations on this change in his son's position, 
after the domestic forum had determined upon it, obtained 
the opinion of that eminent man Dr. Bunting, who for an 
unusual period has been distinguished by his influential 
position in the Wesleyan Society, and between whom and 
Dr. Beaumont there was for many years so marked and con- 
sistent a difference in their views of Wesleyan polity as to 
attract the attention not only of all that society but of con- 
siderable sections of the church and the world and, firom 
the prominent and consistent part which each took in 
Methodist affiairs, to assume the form of a systematic Metho- 
distic opposition. A letter from Mr. Beaumont to his son 
informed him of this consultation and of Dr. Bunting's 
favourable opinion of the determination at which the latter 
had arrived. Indeed this aspirant had already shown so 
much of promise that his entrance upon the clerical office 
was welcomed by all who were acquainted with his character. 
jPerhaps his father was the person who most discouraged the 
accomplishment of his ardent desire, and this not only from 
his own particular objections to his adopting the life of 
a Methodist preacher but, singularly enough, from apparently 
a want of confidence in his prospects as a minister; perhaps 
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3 It from the same elderly gentleman's view of affairs^ which in 
)^ the first instance led Mr. Beaumont to place him in the 
fill: position of a country tradesman^ though aware that his tastes 
rig and powers fitted him for a more active and influential 
^. position* . In a letter dated January 1818^ the fetther writes 
rJTs thus to his son: — ''There are several things will make 
b against the ministry for you; as first, your stammering. 
[^ This I fear cannot be so conquered as to make you an 
Sn agreeable public speaker and allow that acuteness of expres- 
ri\ sion and ready elocution which are so pleasing. Secondly, 
t:.\ your state of health would not admit of the physical and 
i(r j mental exertion which is necessary for a zealous minister; at 
t\ least without a great change. Thirdly, as things now stand 
its in the religious world, men with small abilities are but little 
i: thought of. In fact, I think no one should be a minister 
but those who dare not resist the call of Ood/^ Singular 
Is • indeed do these sentences sound as applied to such a son by 
his father when they are read with the light of his subsequent 
^ I career, and strange must they have seemed to himself, who 
felt the sacred impulse incontrollable within him and knew 
fiill well that his tongue was not cold, nor his abiUties smaU, 
nor his object time-serving. 

''When nineteen years of age," Dr. Beaumont himself 
wrote long afterwards, " I delivered my first sermon in com- 
pliance with the irresistible persuasion of my own mind that 
such was my duty and with the urgent entreaty of my 
minister, and on that occasion I preached from ' Repent ye 
and be converted, that your sins may be blotted out/ I was 
accompanied to- the chapel by the superintendent preacher, 
who sat behind me in the pulpit. That trial was decisive, 
and I was assured by my friends aiid minister and others with 
whom I was associated, that I must forthwith leave all 
and follow Christ in the great vocation of the Christian 
ministry*'' 

It is well known that the Wesleyan system provides for the 
employment of lay preachers who are denominated " local 
preachers" in distinction from the itinerant preachers who 
are formally set apart by ordination for their ofSce ; and it is 
customary for candidates for the Wesleyan ministry first to 
become and preach for some time as local preachers. Dr« 
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Beaamont bowerer showed such decided ability that he never 
paased through his novitiate^ that is, he never was appointed 
as a local preacher farmallyj though for some time before 
being ordained he preached in Chesterfield and its neighbour- 
hood as if he had been duly appointed to that office. 

At the Conforenoe of 1813, when only nineteen years of 
age, he was brought fiorward by the Rev. Robert Crowther, 
and was then set apart for die regular ministry. There can 
be no doubt that if ever man undertook a sacred office from 
the purest of motives, and under the inspiring influence of a 
sense of duty to fulfil, of a part to play in extending the know- 
ledge of the Gospel and ameliorating the moral and spiritual 
condition of his fellow-men, Dr, Beaumont was so actuated in 
this the leading step in his career. He had careftiUy weighed 
what this great thing was; he had constantly and prayerfolly 
inquired into his own heart, and searched to find that he 
really had that love to Ood and purity of mind, as well as the 
singleness of purpose and intellectual gifts which were essen- 
tial to justify his adoption of his sacred calling. He always, as 
well at that time as afterwards^ spoke and wrote of this entrance 
upon his new responsibilities as a matter of the deepest solem- 
nity ; and having thus felt and determined it was, as might have 
been expected, the opening of a care^ of the highest usefulness 
and activity and devotion when he was ordained, though so im- 
mature in BiigG, to the office of the Christian priesthood. Sidney 
Smith has described, in his own inimitable way, die life of 
the '' poor working man of God, the first and purest pauper 
in the hamlet,^' but ever the devoted pastor and kind gentle- 
man. Such was the life which Dr. Beaumont now com- 
menced, and such the way in which he lived it to the end. A 
career with less promise of this world, or fewer of those agremen» 
which may compensate in great measure for pecuniary defi- 
ciencies than that which the life of a Methodist preacher 
affords to any young man of taste, ability, or education, when 
its advantages are tested by any of the rules according to 
which men ordinarily select their professions, could not well 
be conceived. The condition ** passing rich on forty pounds 
a-year " is, in a rural parish, wealth itself compared with the 
financial position of one who might have to look to his stipend 
as an itin^ant preacher for the means of supporting himself 
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and hiB family, loeated, as lie would frequently find himself, 
not in sack a bappy, independent position as that of Gtdd- 
smith^s parson, but in an expensiTe town, and amidst other 
disadvantages. The constant toil — ^not those conyeniently 
arranged duties which are termed pa$tordl, but the imperious 
calls of fixed public services occurring in various places, re- 
moved often by ten or twelve miles from one another, or even 
as far roimd a common centre — sudi toil requires immense 
power of labour and energy, and certainly, according to any 
worldly principle of valuation, deserves a very ample remu- 
neration. The absence of independence either of the govern- 
ing clerical assembly or of the popular element (both acting 
on no imiform code or principle, but exposed to all the influences 
that clerical assemblies and popular wills are subject to), is 
itsdf a grave objection which must prejudice such a position 
in the eyes of a man tenacious of his self-respect. 

Nor was Dr. Beaumont in the least insensitive to any of 
these drawbacks; on the contrary, all his habits, tastes and 
character rendered him particularly subject to their influence ; 
but the governing element in his decision in favour of thus 
devotii^ his life — the ruling motive of his heart — was a con- 
sideration much higher than the ground on which these ob* 
jecttons arise. He had what can be called by no more cold 
or measured term than hpassUm for doing good; he felt the 
faculty for achieving that object strong within his breast. The 
passion and faculty conjoined, and the object approving itself 
to his best judgment, how could one framed and endowed as 
he was do otherwise than as he did? And he did well, not 
only testing his determination by the lofty test of an im* 
perious sense of duty and an estimate of the sacred import- 
ance of the ministerial office, but also well for himself in 
selecting that career for which it may be thought he was, on 
the whole, peculiarly fitted, and which reciprocally was pecu* 
liarly calculated to call out and stimulate, and thus satisfy 
and elevate, all his powers, or at least those powers with which 
he was spedaUy endowed. 

It has frequently been a subject of qpecolation with Dr» 
Beaomonfs friends, whether, in this personal and social sense, 
in respect of his own happiness and self-respect, his vocation 
was that for which he was most fitted. Those who did not 
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knov' liim personally and well had no means of ap- 
preciating what those who had the opportunity were con- 
stantly more and more observant of — ^how profound was his 
intellectual faculty, how great the grtup of his mind. Its 
expansiveness, its delicacy, refinement and elevation were 
easily seen by the public at large; but those who brought 
their minds alongside of his were invariably struck not only 
with this, and with the various character of his tastes and 
knowledge, but with the depth and nervous power of his in- 
tellect. That he had the practical ability, and foresight, and 
steadiness, and courage which would have afforded him oppor- 
tunities of success in commerce, there can be no doubt; and 
for science in various branches he had a peculiar aptitude and 
love ; but in particular he possessed in a remarkable measure 
those gifts, and what is as much or more to the purpose that 
adjustment of them, which are usually considered to ensure 
success at the bar ; and there can be no doubt that he was 
well fitted to attain either as a popular advocate or in more 
severe forensic efforts the highest eminence. He possessed 
courage which made him perfectly independent of any sneer 
or opposition, determination which made him superior to all 
discouragements, the gift of language in a degree almost un- 
rivalled, a sportive and luminous fancy, acuteness of observa- 
tion and comprehension, promptness and that power of com- 
manding men's sympathies which seems to those who neither 
have it nor are subject to it to be a sort of sorcery, and 
conjoined with these gifts were at his command a mind of 
logical accuracy and powers of labour probably unsurpassed 
even at the bar. These when united with an impressive pre- 
sence and a rich and flexible voice are faculties which must 
have commanded no common success in a profession which 
offers so many allurements both of honour and profit as does 
that of the long robe in this country. 

In the Church of England he might doubtless have ex- 
ercised the same powers which gave him such success 
amongst the Wesleyans, and might at the same time have 
poured a greater amount of ease and possibly of personal 
influence, and would have found in it, as indeed he did 
although a Wesleyan, a cordial appreciation of his character 
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and some oppoiitinities of inflnence and for the exerdse of 
Ids abilities which his actual position conld not afford. 

But all this is vain jangling. When an impulse of so 
sacred and powerful a character as that which drew Dr. Beau- 
mont to become a Methodist preacher commands^ the prompt- 
ings of a heart such as his must be obeyed. Yet^ indepen* 
dently of such influences^ Dr. Beaumont appears to have been 
bom to that position. It was his proper lot^ and none other 
would have secured to him in so great a measure personal 
happiness amidst the toil of life^ the attainment of the ob- 
ject always the most dear to him of aiding in the propagation 
of religion^ and opportunities of cultivating those lofty 
aspirations after a better world which^ amongst the most 
devout and conscientious of men^ are too often deadened and 
effaced in the arduous struggle of life^ which would at the 
same time have enabled him to assist as he loved to do in 
improving the physical^ social and intellectual condition of 
mankind. In truth he was an enthttsiast, and such were 
the objects of his enthusiasm. His preacfiing was no formal 
dogmatism^ his working no exact performance of a duty, his 
visitations no perftmctory discharge of formalities, his con- 
versation no mere conventional occupation, his friendships no 
cold, well-assorted connections, the creatures of civility, pro- 
priety or convenience, his domestic life no measured, careful 
fulfilment of the sacred responsibilities which it imposed — 
but all his work in the world was the glowing, hearty, earnest 
exhibition of a man filled with a superabundance of energy 
and of powers physical, intellectual, moral and affectionate. 
His life was the ardent expression of the enthusiastic ardour 
which, sanctified in its direction and chastened by a sound 
judgment, moulded his career into the form which it assumed, 
and this impetuous overflowing spirit would never have had 
its cravings satisfied by a professional sphere with self for a 
centre and an appropriate circumference. 

His passion was in especial a passion for preaching — not 
for speaking, or essaying or discoursing, but for simple, ener- 
getic, iesrnd. preaching of the Gospel. The Established Church 
in its regular ministry (and Dr. Beaumont never was 
framed to exist in any anomalous or eccentric position) 
would hardly have been for him the happiest or most con* 
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genial sphere^ as it would ecaroely perhaps at this clay 
have afforded him scope ewmgh for the accomplishment of 
this which he felt to be his ^' high calling/' Amongst the 
Wesleyans and other communities^ from whose service his 
position as a Methodist did not debar him^ he found on the 
other hand abundant opportunities for the satisfaction of his 
evangelical enthusiasm— opportunities of which he availed 
himself to the utmost^ far beyond what the limit of man's 
strength allows with impunity. Dr. Beaumont then is thus 
far in his right place. To him has been given that lot^ which 
falls indeed to few, of uniting in life obedience to the dictates 
of Providence, to a controlling sense of duty, with the fiiUest 
scope for the exercise of his most ardent and individual 
feelings. 
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CHAPTEE ni. 

1818—1821. 

Most of the readers of this yolume will be aware that the 
WealeTan clergy are represented in^ or rather are gOYemed 
by, an assembly of their own members called the Cartference 
which amongst its other functions allocates the preachers 
amongst the yarious circnits. These ** circoits^' are pastoral 
divisions of the Wesleyan chnrches and comprise certain 
districts of greater or less extent, sometimes great in size and 
small in Methodistic importance, sometimes comprising only 
a few congregations in a limited nrban area but considerable 
in influence, wealth and numbers. To each of these circnits 
are appointed yearly one, two, three or four preachers who 
amongst themselves rank as superintendent and subordinate, 
and who are ordinarily received by the circnits as their stated 
and authorised pastors for the time being. It is the usual 
custom for the '^ quarterly meetings'' of the Wesleyan laity 
which are periodically hdd in each circuit to invite such 
preachers as they desire to "travel'' amongst them, and 
while the Conference does not consider itself bound to 
carry out any such engagements into which any of its 
own members may have entered it ordinarily adopts them, 
except that it never appoints a preacher for more than three 
years consecutively to the same circuit. Such is the practice 
of the "Wesleyan itinerant system" — a system in the first 
instance instituted by Wesley in its original form from a sort 
of necessity in order to distribute the best educated and most 
efiScient of his preachers over the country, and one which still 
forms an essential part of the Methodist polity. This system 
has in die present day its advantages as well as its disadvan- 
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tages in its general operation^ but it is certainly the most 
unfortunate conceivable as regards the comfort and personal 
and domestic interests of the preachers themseWes. 

Dr. Beaumont was first appointed to the Warrington cir- 
cuit in Lancashire^ and here he immediately secured popula- 
rity and influence. In a letter to his father written shortly 
before his entrance into the ministry in which he expresses 
himself as shrinking from the responsibilities of the minis- 
terial office he mentions his unfitness to undertake constant 
preaching by reason of his deficient stock of sermons, 
remarking that in the. midst of his business occupations 
he not only had failed to secure opportunity to prepare an 
adequate number but that he had in his probationary period 
of preaching been frequently obliged to deliver himself ex 
tempore. This necessity now ceased, and he sedulously im- 
proved those opportunities which his new mode of life afforded 
for study, for which the most attentive discharge of his pas- 
toral duties left him a more ample leisure than he could 
secure from the daily- cares which had formerly occupied his 
attention. The result of this is doubtless apparent in an 
almost incredible number of sermons with which he carefully 
filled many volumes in his early life — sermons which were 
evidently not mere studies, but which were still quite of a 
distinct character from those of the period of his more gen- 
eral reputation, inasmuch as they display an accuracy and 
logical formality of outline to which he became indifferent 
when his amazing exuberance of ideas and fertility of rheto- 
rical expression afterwards gave to his oratory the effect of an 
irrepressible outburst of pent-up feeling which he was power- 
less to keep under control. His preaching at once produced 
results which drew attention to him, and secured him consi- 
derable influence and reputation. Its evangelical character — 
evangelical in the true sense of that much abused word — 
was evidenced by its efficacy. The first fruits of his ministry 
were abundant, and amongst them were numbered by a happy 
coincidence a gentleman and lady, husband and wife, who 
were both during the first year of his sojourn at Warrington 
brought into the church of Christ through his agency and 
with whom he maintained in after life a friendship which 
X)nly ceased with their death, Warrington was, moreover, as 
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indeed it long continued^ remarkable even in Lancashire for 
the prevalence of the Unitarian creed. The Unitarian minister 
there was a man distinguished for his learning and ability, 
and that body of religionists numbered in their ranks many 
of the most able and prominent persons of the vicinage. 
Apart from his general evangelical success amongst the peo- 
ple of Warrington, here was a special field for Dr. Beaumont's 
labours, and it is certain that he obtained a considerable in- 
fluence for good by his first ministrations over many of the 
persons belonging to this sect who were led to attend them. 
To a series of elaborate letters which were written to him at 
this period, as was believed by the Unitarian minister though 
forwarded anonymously, and in which many doctrinal points 
of the Christian faith were discussed with great learning and 
painstaking in reference to his own sermons preached from 
time to time, and to the stimulus which these afforded, he 
afterwards attributed in a great measure the sound and accu- 
rate faith which he possessed in the matter of the " Christian 
verity .^^ Yet he was not led now nor did he at any time 
enter into any pulpit polemics upon the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity — or indeed upon any doctrinal points. Such subjects, 
when introduced by him in the pulpit, were never discussed 
in a polemical tone, for he considered that controversies were 
not the appropriate spiritual food for a congregation of Chris- 
tians professing a unity of creed. 

In Warrington Dr. Beaumont had for his superintendent 
the late Rev. P. Garrett, and between them sprang up a warm 
and lasting friendship. Mrs. Garrett well remembers the un« 
tiring, restless industry and zeal with which the young preacher 
pursued the severest course of study, at the same time that 
he was untiring in his devotion to the other duties incident 
to his position. She has mentioned that all who knew his 
self-denying and laborious habits and had the opportunity of 
observing his earnest religious character displayed in every-day 
life foretold confidently his future distinction. He resided 
under her roof and took a paternal interest in superintending 
the education of her daughter, and in a thousand ways mani- 
fested that genial kindliness by which he won the hearts as he 
commanded the respect of whoever came in contact with him. 

His hesitation in speech was at this time felt to be a more 
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Berions evil than it had before appeared to him, and he placed 
himself under the care of the late Mr. Thelwall, under vhose 
roof and supervision he for some time resided with a view of 
subduing this impediment. It was however some years before 
he succeeded in this object as he desired and strove with 
untiring determination to do. 

The following lettet to one of his ministerial firiends was 
written at this time, and throws some light on the feelings 
with which he undertook his new functions : — 

" My dear Friend, — In compliance with your request I take up my 
pen to trouble you with a few lines, and should have written earlier but 
am only now settled after my fortnight's tour round the circuit. I 
remember writing in my boyish days at school a pretty long and sac- 
cessful essay on the pleasures and advantages of early friendship ; what 
I then wrote about I now feel. Among all the advantages which attend 
friendship there is not one more valuable than the liberty it admits in 
laying open the various affections of one's mind without reserve or dis- 
guise. It is to exercise that happy privilege as well as to &ilfil your wish 
I now address you. 

" The situation of a Methodist preacher I sometimes think is very peculiar. 
Few persons seem to have more friends than he has, and yet the number 
of his real, valuable friends is not often very great. It is not a little 
strange that ministers though professedly and actually given up to those 
practices and pursuits the very tendency and natiu^ of which is spiritual 
and sacred should be so often void of the life and power of godliness in 
their own hearts. I really for my own part find that though my studies, 
pursuits, engagements, are all of such a nature, yet it is very diifficult to 
keep up the life of God in my soul — always to maintain both in the 
pulpit and study and elsewhere a direct reference to the Divine glory ; 
and yet I see more than ever that without tliis, without personal piety, 
individual devotedness to God and deadness to the world, I myself may 
and certainly shall become a castaway 1 Pulpit work is my increasing 
delight, in my study and in the pulpit I find my most happy and 
exalted moments, and what I feel in the one is generally apparent in the 
other. 



'* My heart's desire and chiefest ambition is to become an able minister 
of the New Testament, and that in the exercise of my ministerial functions 
I may both save myself and those that hear me. I often suflfer much 
from a languor I feel in both preparatory studies and public ministrar 
tions ; whether this feeling is not sometimes inevitable from the corruptible 
body pressing down the soul and from it being the natural consequence 
of sometimes too close application and too zealous exertion is I think 
possible, and if so it is guiltless except where it is yielded to. May God 
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assist me with his powerful Spirit and render me serrioeahle to his Church 
and to the world ! 

** That your health and life may he long continued for the benefit of 
your family and the world, that your ministry may he increasingly 
popular, successful and useful, that your labours maybe of extensive and 
lasting service to the church of Christ, that in a good old age, full of years, 
honour and usefulness, you may come to the grave ripe for immortality, 
that having served your day and generation you may rest the rest of 
faithful and zealous ministers, and that when pastors and their flocks 
shall be assembled before the Qod of Gods in Sion you may then appear 
at the head of a goodly band redeemed from all iniquity, whom you shall 
present before God, even the Father, with joy imutterable and glory 
inconceivable, saying * Here am I and the children thou hast given me,* 
is the prayer of 

" Your affectionate friend and brother in Christ, 

"Jos. Beaumont.- 

From Warrington he removed in 1816 to Presoot^ and on 
this station he formed two dear ties to earth— one the most 
preaous to him and the other highly valued. The former was 
his connection with her whom he has left to mourn him in 
widowhood. The latter was his friendship with that distin- 
guished critic, divine and scholar. Dr. Adam Clarke — the 
brightest ornament of which Methodism can boast to the world, 
and between whom and Dr. Beaumont there existed fitHn their 
first acquaintance the warmest regard. Dr. Clarke was re- 
siding at MiUbrook near St. Helen's, at which place Dr. Beau- 
mont had his abode, and the residence of Mrs. Beaumonfs fiunily 
— the Mortons — ^was at Hardshaw Hall in the same neighbour- 
hood. This family was of Scotch extraction but had settled 
in Ireland and may be called Irish. Mr. Morton was a man 
of character, attainments and piety, who had ahready become 
nearly allied with one distinguished evangelist. He had 
travelled much with the now extinct corps of Royal Irish 
Artillery to which he belonged and, when returning from 
service in India, he and his family who had accompanied him 
thither were obliged to come with their convoy by way of 
China. There a firienddiip was formed with Dr. Morrison — ^the 
pioneer of Chinese missions as well as a distinguished lin- 
guist — ^which resulted in his eldest daughter becoming Mrs. 
Morrison. This collateral connection was the source of subsc-^ 
quent events of moment in Dr. Beaumonfs domestic history. 
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Although his aoquaintanoe with Miss Morton commenoed 
in 18i6^ the marriage did not take place for some years^ and 
from Prescot Dr. Beaumont removed, still a bachelor, to 
Denby Dale, a circuit of which he used to indulge in some 
amusing reminiscences as to the hardness of his life, the 
more than ordinary abundance of work and scarcity of every- 
thing else either for the outer or inner, the mortal or im- 
mortal man which he there met with. Bingley, near Brad- 
ford, was the next scene of his life. In this circuit he was 
especially useful and especially happy — indeed his happiness 
seemed to be ever full and yet ever increasing as his sphere 
of labour enlarged. But against Bingley he placed a red 
letter in the name of friendship as well as because of the 
productive field of labour which he found there, for there he 
also met with some friends for whom he always felt a strong 
affection, and in this scene of his early labours are his name 
and memory still precious and cherished. The following 
letter was written from Bingley, in October 1817, to one of 
his cousins at Holmfirth : — 

" My dear Couaiii, — ^Yours of the 9th inst. I duly received, and will 
frankly tel] you that were I not at all tunes heartily ^^lad to receive any- 
thing from you, inasmuch as a letter containing but a single line tells 
me at least that you are well enough to write, 1 should scarcely thank 
you for a letter so few in its number of lines, so light in the sum of its 
contents, and so barren of all that kind of information in which of course 
I must feel more or less interested. However on one condition, and on 
one only, I am willing to forgive you ; it is that on which we were for- 
given when children by our parents^viz., that you 'promise never to do 
the like again.' 

" Through the tender mercy of my indulgent God, I am in the enjoy- 
ment of good health, and encircled by kind friends. My present situa- 
tion is altogether a very desirable one : here I dwell in the bosom of a 
family pious, happy and affectionate, where I httve all things to enjoy. 
Tlie circuit is very compact, and I am only one night in a month from 
home : this with me is a considerable object, as it furnishes me with a 
large share of time to devote to purposes of study and mental culture. 
The Bingley new chapel is an excellent place of worship, hut built 1 
think on a little too large a scale. The society in Bingley is however by 
no means in a flourishing condition, though in general oiu: congregations 
Bxe great and the prospects before us encouraging. 

" Of late my views have become enlarged of the vast responsibility of 
the ministerial position — of the high and varied qualifications necessary 
to a proper discluurge of its functions— and my soul pants with wanner 
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desires than usnal that suoeess and prosperity may ero>ini my feeble en- 
deaTouTS. 

" To be a wise, an able, a faithful and successful minister of the 
New Testament — oh ! how vast the thought, how august the character, 
how high the calling, how arduous the task, how solemn the duties, 
and how rich, how vast, how glorious the reward! Such is the 
▼ery height of the ambition of your unworthy cousin— bat what an 
immense distance there is between him and such a character ! Well, 
let you and me urge on our way to the attainment of per§on/il koti- 
ness : this — this is the end by every one to be dcToutly desired — and 
let us recollect and ever act in consistency with the principle that a time 
is fast arriTing when everything else will be seen and acknowledged to be 
but as the small dust of the balance — altogether light and unavailable. 
Thomas is well, and were he at my elbow would, I am sure, beg to be 
afiTectionately remembered to you alL On Sabbath next I have to preach 
a charity sermon at Oxiisely. Pray when do you intend to see who lives 
at that place ? Give my best Christian love to all your household and to 
aU friends, particularly to grandmother, and believe me to remain, dear 
cousin, 

" Tours most truly, 

"J. Beacmost.- 

Through the whole of these years he never relaxed his habits 
of regular unremitting study, to which he deroted all the 
hours which he could secure oonsistentlj with the zealous 
performance of his pulpit and pastoral duties. In the de- 
partment of theology he nerer devoted much attention to 
theological criticism as an independent study or otherwise 
than in its connection with what may be cb3\<sA practical the- 
ology ; but his attention was carefully directed to the distin- 
guished writers on ecclesiastical history and government, and 
to the great sermonists who distinguished in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries the English and French pulpits. 
Nor did he in the investigation of these more directly pro- 
fessional subjects allow himself to forget the claims which 
general literature and his favourite pursuit of science had 
npon him. But the prophecies which those who feared for 
his strength had made were not devoid of foundation. The 
firequent preachings extended over considerable districts, when 
he could not afford any auxiliary means of locomotion^ and 
had to depend either on his own pedestrian powers or on 
chance assistance of his people, united with a regular habit of 
pastoral visitation and a rigid and close system of study, 
were of themselves sufficient to test his constitution rudely. 
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He ofken said that coyetousness was one of the basest of 
vices, except when it took the form of coyetousness to do 
good, and he had thus early begun to be '^ covetous to do 
good/' His talents had already so exposed him to tempta- 
tions to extraordinary efforts that he now commenced the 
practice of supplementary voluntary labours, which he carried 
out up to the close of his life. The symptoms of consumption 
which had before exhibited themselves returned and caused 
his friends much anxiety on his account, and it was thought 
desirable to secure for him some appointment in the south of 
England. The following extracts are firom two of his father's 
letters, and show what serious results were anticipated firom 
his ardour at this time : — 

" I have told you that your constitution will not bear great exertion, 
and therefore posting about to so many missionary meetings must en- 
danger yoiur bealth. I should suppose that Epworth would be as warm 
as either Hammersmith or Brighton. But I believe that you ought not 
to take upon you any additional and extraordinary work, but even spar- 
ingly exert yourself at home," 

" The rate at which you have studied, and the exertion of body you 
have used, I have always feared would upset yoiur constitution, because 
your frame is weak, therefore both mental and bodily exertion must either 
be proportioned to it, or it will, it must, upset the whole. This I have 
long been afraid of." 

In other similar letters he was urged to abandon for a time 
and in any event to moderate his labours. His health how- 
ever was re-established, and he was removed in quite a dif- 
ferent direction from that which had been desired, and crossed 
that Tweed whidi was then by no means a mere name, as in 
these days of steam worship it has become. He was in 1819 
appointed to Glasgow and became a denizen of that dty. 
But, though this migration was at the time undesired, he de- 
termined to turn it to advantage in what was the seed time 
of his life, and this he did by availing himself of the uni- 
versity, in which he now attended the '^ humanity^' dasses, 
taking care however scrupulously not to permit these 
studies to interfere in any way with his pulpit and pastoral 
duties. His first impressions of Scotland and its people do 
not appear to have been so favourable as those which were 
afterwards made upon him, and indeed the Soathems usually 
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pass through amilar phases of feeling in their relations with 
tliat granitic oonntry and equally granitic social system — 
witness firequent evidences contained in the yarious welcome 
and yalnable publications which have of late years given to 
the world the thinkings^ sayings and doings of many of that 
distinguished coterie (or rather that suooession of distin* 
guiahed coteries) of Englishmen which adorned the Scottish 
capital for some years preceding and following the commence- 
ment of this century^ of whom Lord Webb Seymour^ Homer, 
Mackintosh^ Sydney Smith and others are gone and of 
whom indeed Lords Lansdowne and Brougham alone remain. 
These memoirs show a curious confiormity in the impressions, 
both favourable and unfavourable, which the various features 
of Edinburgh and its society made on their minds. 

Yery few of Dr. Beaumonf s letters up to this time have 
been preserved, or at least very few are accessible to the 
writer, the lapse of time and the 

" Cruel severances of enTious years'* 

having removed many of Ins early fnends and dispersed the 
papers which might otherwise have been his best memoirs; 
for he commenced early in life the habit of regular and fre- 
quent epistolary correspondence, which even in his busiest 
days he practised. The following letters however give some 
account of his position in Glasgow. The first of these is ad- 
dressed to an early and much esteemed friend, the Bev. John 
Bowers, and that following to his brother Thomas, who was 
(^ his family next to himself in age, his old school-fellow 
and, in early life especially, one of his most frequent corre- 
spondents : — 

" Glasgow, Nov. 1, 1H19. 
" My dear Friend, — Believe me it is with great pleasure that I now 
proceed to the fulfilment of a promise which may indeed be two months 
old but which with propriety could not have been fulfilled earlier, as 
time alone could make me master of information worth communicating. 
I write, thank God, in good health— better I do not know that I ever en- 
joyed; and, circumstances taken into the account (such as that the 
Tweed lies betwixt me and that country and kindred I feel are far dis- 
tant) not in bad spirits. Should you ask *how I like Scotland/ I 
cannot make a reply more consistent with truth than that which is daily 
made to a thousand questions, * pretty trelV The spread of Methodism 
in this city is considerable— its respectability very moderate. Our chapels 
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at present are in number three, in size largo, and the congregations good. 
I say at present ^ because such is the load of debt and so heavily is it felt 
bj the Trustees, that it is in contemplation to sell one of them, and so 
lighten the burden. 

" I hare not as yet had opportunity- to hear any of the eminent 
preachers, with the exception of the most i>opular of all, Dr. Chalmers ; 
and then I heard not a sermon but a lecture, composed of observations 
preliminary to a course of lectures which he is instituting on the Epistie 
to the Romans. I was told that he was much below himself on that 
occasion : that of course I should not have known had it not been told 
me, but one thing I know — however much or little ho was below himself f 
he was a good way above his audience, and yet they tried to imderstand 
him, and doubtless felt his meaning in some parts. He is one quite sui 
generis^ having a class of thought peculiar to himself, novel, original and 
bold, and a class of phrase as peculiar as his thought He is, in the 
best and highest sense of the word, a great man, and to me seems destined 
to be a burning and a shining light. Next to this rare character in point 
of popularity as a minister, but perhaps equal in real worth, is Dr. 
Wardlaw. For him a splendid and imposing chapel is being erected 
which it is expected will be opened for worship in the course of a few 
weeks. Of a considerable majority of the other ministers in this vast and 
crowded city, whether in the establishment or out of the establishment, 
burgher or anti-burgher, it may be asked, ' What do they more than 
others?' Glasgow is in my opinion as a circuit very desirable, but 
chiefly so to a married man, the law of the circuit now being, that the 
single man shall reside at Paisley. This law indeed has not been ex- 
ecuted on the writer, a vote being passed in his favour at the quarter-day, 
fixing liis residence in the city until at any rate the expiration of college 
term, that is, until the end of April. I am attending at present the logic 
and rhetoric class and so far am turned collegian, but without either 
intention or prospect of literary honours. Even if I had ambition this 
way, it could not be gratified owing to the probably very limited term of 
my stay here, as (from various causes which I have not now room to de- 
tail) it is not impossible that this is the last year that tiiis circuit will be 
allowed a single man. The Scotch ai'e not without sense, and time, that 
proves all things, is to prove that they are not deficient in affection — but 
no further time is necessary to prove to me that, generally speaking, they 
are dirty, proud and obstinate. 

" The most interesting spectacle that has occurred to me since I left 
good old England is presented in the streets of the city on Sabbath-days 
— then all the main streets are literally thronged with well-behaved 
crowds from morning till night that, with the greatest decorum and 
much apparent devotion, are passing to and from the different places of 
worship. Of the form of godliness there is much more in this than in any 
other place in which I have been ; but whether the power thereof prevails 
in proportion, may be more than questioned. 

"I have felt much of Divine presence and blessing in my pulpit 
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laiMMin here, and hATe frequently (to use an expresaiTe term) been uu- 
QsuaDy ' drawn out* in preaching. I am looking for a large measure of 
personal religion and a greater degree of ministerial success. I feel that 
I am an unprofiuble serrant — ^but mj duty is my delight. Let me 
have the pleasure of a letter from you as soon as convenient God 
bless yoo. 

" Yours most truly, 

"J. Beacmont. 

" P.S. — ^Kind regarde to Mrs. B. I have no room, had I inclination, to 
say anything Respecting the doings of tlie people in these parts on tlie 
snbject of Reform : a numerous meeting has been held without the city 
this afternoon, but all is peace." 

" Glasgow, Feb. 2H, 1820. 
** My dear Brother, — ^Yours of the 17th came duly to hand and met a 

hearty welcome In tliis city all is confusion 

and alarm — so great is the number of RadicaU to be found in it, and 
to 80 serious an extent has pike-making been going on. Many thousands 
of these weapons were to be delivered within a few days hence. Happily 
however for the country the vigilance of the magistrates has succeeded 
in detecting some scores of these men while holding private meetings, 
making pikes, &c., and they are safely lodged in the Tolbooth, or city 
gaoL For some months past a pike manufactory has been going forward 
with great vigour in a pit near the city, into which a forge and all neces- 
saiy apparatus had been introduced. I do not however apprehend any 
material danger— the promptness of the measures adopted by the local 
authorities of the city and the frequency of detection of the malcontents 
and their means, seem to be a shield from any serious mischief. Radical- 
iim and poverty have frowned sadly up6n our societies, and have thrown 
us into considerable adversity. 

" For my own part, amidst all the tumult and agitation with which I am 
suxTounded and of which I am obliged to be sometliing more than a witness 
and a spectator, my mind is kept in perfect peace. I never rode higher, 
never so high above the vicissitudes and distractions, the contentions and 
dirisioDs of the external church as now. One reason is that I no longer 
look on this or that society as ' the Church ' but as forming a part — a 
▼ery small partr— of the great uhole of which the frame of the visible 
ehurch is composed ; and, as storms in the natural world are necessary 
to purify the atmosphere by which it is surrounded, so ti'oubles may be 
necessary to the maintenance of the purity and the zeal of any particular 
part of the Church of Christ There runs through the bulk of our leaders 
and society here a spirit of radicalism in religious matters— of coiu-se in 
^ government of such a people difficulties have arisen that have been 
neither few nor small. I have much to be thankful for that in the midst 
of troublesome scenes aroimd me both in the world and in the Church, 
Wy health has been excellent, my spirits unusually good and my minis- 
terial power greater than I ever knew it to be for six months together. 

E 
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Yesterday was to me a bleBsed day^I had great freedom in bodj and 
mind while preaching the unsearchable riches of Christ. A lew niglils 
ago my mind was most deeply affected while reading the memoirs of Mrs. 
Stevens in the last two months' magazines ; all the sluices of my soul 
were opened, and I was melted before the gracious God, and he at that time 
made such a manifestation of himself to me as the God with whom is for- 
giveness, as my poor heart has not been blessed with for some years. 
Oh, that I could closer cleave to him whom my soul loveth ! Oh, for 
that holiness which was possessed by that dear woman — ^for that sweet- 
ness and quietness, purity and ardour of spirit which so eminently 
distinguished her who is now a saint of the Most High ! 

*' One of our chapels, which I think I told you was sold, will be out of 
our hands by the end of next month. 'Tis a providential thing that we 
have got rid of so huge a burden on the weak society here in a manner 
so little degrading. Methodism in this city must become more solid than 
it has been and be more ambitious to excel in the beauties of holiness 
than in the beauties of great and expensive chapels. 

" I have last week been very bold ! I bought the ' Encyclopiedia 
Britannica* (fourth edition), quite as good as new, beautifully and firmly 
boimd, twenty volumes quarto, for the sum of j622, A most wonderful bar- 
gain ! gave £27 for liis in boards, which was several pounds under 

the selling price. John talks in his letter of my meeting him at Quisely 
but the thing is quite impracticable. The expense of the journey is of 
itself an insuperable obstacle. I am happy to say that Mr. Burdsall is 
much better. I learned from the newspapers the issue of the trial at 
Bingley, and thought of writing a letter of condolence to Mr. W— , but 
not having heard from him on the subject my mind would not let me. 
Write soon. 

" Your ever affectionate brother, 

" JOSBPH.*" 

From Glasgow he lemoyed^ as he antidpated, after one 
year, and he thence proceeded to the Dnnbar circuit, in which 
his place of residence was the town of Haddington. In die 
course of his term at that place, and in the spring of 1821, 
his marriage with Miss Morton took place. This important 
step of course involved his life in serious cares and in many 
anxieties. Adding nothing to nothing in arithmetic is a 
simple sum, though the results arithmetical are small, and 
his wife's fortune as well as his own was of the smallest, and 
his professional income afforded only a very slender addition 
to his very slight store. The cares consequential upon matri- 
mony were immediately upon him and of course increased 
year by year with the increase and growth of his family ; but 
he possessed a cheerful courage, in his home he was ever 
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happT, he had the faculty of not *' wonyiog" himself and 
did not fear the winter coming. His domestic aflfections were 
perhaps of all the parts of his many-sided character the 
brightest and most perfect^ and this step M-as to himself the 
happiest as well as the most important of his life. However 
he might covet beneficence he coveted not wealthy and in a 
letter which he wrote at this time remonstrating on some 
financial mismanagement of Haddington concerns by which 
he was prejudiced he says^ '^ I merely wish to live and keep 
out of gaol/' With such possessions and desires as these he 
fdt himself to be blessed above his fellows^ and cheerfully 
faced the' cares and anxieties of his lot. With the increase 
of his domestic good fortone he was increasing also his 
public reputation and influence. This had in every place of 
his residence been considerable and permanent, but he now 
bc^an to impress a more extensive world with his peculiar 
powers. In his pulpit labours he was advancing from the 
elaborate carefulness of his early efPorts to the more char- 
acteristic power and fireedom which distinguished him and 
which he now had acquired self-confidence and maturity 
to achieve. In writing of a meeting which he had occa- 
sion to address shortly after arriving at Haddington in 
1820, he says, ''On the 18th I attended a meeting in Mr. 
Black's chapel for the Religious Tract Society, and spoke— 
thepeopk wtmdered.^' Haddington was however a field too 
Umited for the proper exercise of his great abilities : his stay 
there was only for a single year, and at the end of that time 
in the autumn of 1821, he removed to Edinburgh for the first 
P^od of his residence in that city. 
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always inculcated on those oyer whom he had inflnenoe to 
acquire everything in the shape of knowledge which they could 
possess themselves of^ to acquire it carefully and thoroughly, 
but to do so whenever it came in their way, and how little 
soever it might appear likely that it should ever be utilised; 
'' for all/' he said, '^ is valuable, if not for what it will produce, 
for what it will bestow/' No mind that was susceptible of 
culture (and what mind is not?) should, he thought, be afiraid 
of undertaking too much in this way (so long as the pursuit 
of knowledge did not interfere with other duties), or of being 
unable to digest the intellectual aliments which it might pro- 
cure. Even if the acquireyientjs in question were merely of 
the dass of accomplishments, so to deck and ''set'' the mind 
was at least, he held, a worthy object for the possessor of suck 
a jewel, and a worthy homage to the great Giver and Master 
of aU, 

In the pursuit which he undertook of a knowledge of 
medicine he was in the first instance actuated (though before 
he took his degree, which was after many years, that object 
liad ceased to sway him) by anxiety about the still weakly 
state of his health. Some latent mischief or weakness ap- 
peared to be operating to cause those occasional alarms abont 
his condition which he for some years occasioned his friends. 
Though he was a man of a powerful firame and his health was 
ordinarily good, various unexpected attacks from whidi he 
had suffered made him fed that it was suffidently precarious 
to render it desirable that he should secure to Umself a re- 
source in reserve by which he might pass worthily through 
the world. Many of his friends recommended him to adopt 
the medical profession, as it was thought to be one in which 
he could command success and which might be followed with 
safety though the more arduous and exdting life of a Me- 
thodist preacher should have to be abandoned, and this view 
was the more congenial to his own feelings inasmuch as that 
profession affords perhaps more spedal opportunities of doing 
good in various ways than any other except indeed that of 
the clergy. 

Dr. Beaumont had at this time to suffer bereavement in 
the death of his father, whose sterling character he venerated, 
for whom he entertained a warm filial affection, and between 
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whom and Idmaelf there was always complete confidence and 
harmony of feeling. The following letter is to his wife^ 
written at the time when it was anticipated that his father's 
death was at hand, though that catastrophe was in fact de- 
ferred for some months : — 

" Driffield, 20th May, 1822. 

*' My dearest Susy, — ^I arriTed here in safety and found my dear father 
aliTe and indeed something hetter than the day t was written to. I 
reached York at half-past eleven on Saturday night. An hour after I 
took the HuU mail and reached Beverley about five on Sabbath momihg 
and found myself thirteen miles from Driffield — a cross country road and 
no conveyance. There being no alternative, having washed and dressed, 
and deposited my trunk at the . coach-«ffice to be forwarded to me by 
Tuesday's coach, I set off and walked to my father's house. 

" I left Beverley about seven o'clock and arrived before twelve, having 
walked very slowly, as it was oppressively hot. I took the inside of the 
mail from York to Beverley and dozed a little, with the exception of 
which I had no sleep for two nights, and yet felt very well yesterday, so 
that I was prevailed upon to preach at night ; and this morning after 
the refreshment of last night's sleep feel thank Grod quite well. The day 
that John wrote father was, I learn, in such a state that had he remained 
long unrelieved he must have died soon; he was however happily re- 
lieved and is now a little better, and we have some hopes that he may 
be restored — but God only knows what will be the result 

" Father cannot bear the thought of my leaving. I long to be with 
you and my dear Bebecca. May God bless you during my absence and 
may we meet to rejoice in the goodness tliat God has shown us. If I 
cannot reach you this week, as far as I can now see I must wait the next 
week's steam-packet, as it is so much cheaper than coach and involves 
much less fatigue. Take care of yourself. I expect a letter irom you 
before this reaches you — ^if you have not written, write by rettum. God 
bless you and my precious little girl. 

*' Yours most affectionately, 

"J. Beaumont." 

TO THE SAME. 

" Driffield, May 2eth, 1822. 

" My dearest Susy, — I received your welcome letter— and I was de- 
lighted to hear so good an account of you and oin* precious Beck— may 
the good Lord continue his gracious goodness to you both and may we 
soon meet to praise the name of our common Father above. 

" I fear that here all is over. I rejoice however that my father feels 
that he rests on the rock that cannot move. Oh, may we all be found 
there in the trying hour ! He says he has not an excess of joy, but that 
he has no distress — ^he feels peace; Christ is his Saviour, God his portion 
and heaven his final home. On Thursday night we believed him to be 
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dyiiig, but he happily reviTed and has been since then more free from 
psdn, less restless, and has had more sleep but is equally if not incread- 
ingly weak. l*he weary wheels of life are ready to stand still. He said 
the other night, * I shall grow weaker and weaker until I go.' So it is 
likely to be and our duty is faith and resignation — ^may we not be want 
ing in their exercise ! Oh, what is life and what is death and what the 
life to come — a life that is never lived out ! May my dear Susy and ber 
poor unworthy husband be in a course of more active, vigilant prepara- 
tion for that glorious, deathless life ! Oh, that we could but see and feel 
and remember that nothing — nothing is worth a thought beside. Mother, 
thank God, is graciously supported. She possesses a humble, con- 
tented, thankful mind, but has every prospect of being soon made a 
mourning, weeping, aged widow — ^but God, her Maker, will be her 
husband. 

" My leaving last week I found to be quite impracticable; it would 
have been quite improper — as you said, cruel even. My present purpose 
is to leave here on Thursday morning next by coach to Scarborough, 
where I shall arrive in time for the steam packet to my own dear and oft- 
thoughtof home, and may the same wakeful and benignant Providenoe 
befriend my return to my dearest Susy and sweet Rebecca that brought 
me here in safety. This is the Sabbath — I pray that you are in the 
Lord's spirit on his dny. I have refused engaging to preach to-day, aa 
I do not think it right to leave my father; but if he is better by evening, 
I may perhaps preach then.'* 

After his wife had been absent for some time visiting her 
father^ at a house which he then had in Liverpool, Dr. Beau* 
mont writes : — 

" Leith, 23rd July, 1822. 

" My dearest Susan, — The bearer, Mr. Moore, called on me again last 
Thursday or Friday, and has just presented himself with his friend this 
morning, and informs me that they are setting off this afternoon to 
Liverpool, so I gladly avail myself of the opportunity of talking a little 
to my beloved wife. Since my last I have continued well, thank God. I 
have received a letter from my father, who is something better than when 
he wrote last. He went to Bridlington and remained a fortnight, but 
did not think that he derived much benefit from the visit Upon the 
whole he does not wish me to remove on his account, if I am comfortable 
and satisfied in my present situation, as he has not yet fixed upon the 
place of Ms residence should his life be continued. I have therefore not 
requested the Conference to remove me, and by the end of this week you 
will in all probability hear whether I stand first or second on the £din> 
burgh station. 

9 • • t 

*• I feel very anxious to hear from you, and much more to see you. 
Pray when am I to look for you? Remember that before you receive 
this you will have been away from me a fortnight — a long absence. I 
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hope that 7011 are improying In strength, and my firstrbom will not be 
the worse of her Tisit to her yery kind friends in IJverpool. I cannot 
yet say that I shall be able to reach Liyerpool. I must be frank and tell 
you that I do not think that it is very likely, but at any rate, if all be 
well, I will meet you at Greenock. 

*' I feel in your absence that my dwelling seems strangely wanting and 
vacant Yesterday I dined at Mr. Gardiner's; to-day I dine at Mr. Cha})- 
man's. You know that the King is to be here next month. Do come as 
doon as your friends can make up their minds to part with you. God 
bless you. 

" Your most affectionate 

" Joseph Beacmont." 

to the same. 

" Leith, 5th August, 1822. 
" Your letter, my dearest Susan, gave me much relief from anxiety, 
and I feel grateful to God that you had such information respecting your- 
self to communicate. My dear little Rebecca is, I trust, by this time in 
a good measure reooyered from indisposition and re-established in her 
former good health. Here we are going on as well as we can in your 
absence. Your return home (howeyer impatient I may be for it) must 
I suppose be in a great measiure determined by your own feelings ; but 
certainly the sooner the better for me. I reaJly don't know what to say 
about yisiting Liyerpool that will meet your wishes. Desirable I see it 
to be, but I rather think that it is not practicable as far as I can see at 
present. I coxild not leaye the circuit until the new preachers arriye. If 
I come at all it must be next week, and in that case I should be obliged 
to return the week after. Besides, if your sister accompanies you, my 
presence on the way will not be so necessary, and I do not tliink that it 
would be right to spend fiye pounds for a gratification which must be . 
only for a few days. The pleasure therefore of seeing you all I must 
forego. It is painful to me to appear thus obstinate, but you know our 
sitoation, and your dear mother must suffer you to come back to me 
without the fulfilment of the condition that she so kindly imposed. . . 
I am glad to find that Dr. Clarke is president and that Dr. Newton is 
secretary of the Conference. Write to me soon. Do not make yoiu'self 
uneasy because I cannot see how much you are beloyed and cared for by 
your friends. My loye to all, and I remain yom: most affectionate 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

The following letter illustrates the interest which he always 
took in public demonstrations. He was not indifferent even 
to the pageantry of state, but demonstrations of common 
feeling to the magnetism of which he was peculiarly sensitive 
afforded him a keen and buoyant and boyish pleasure. Cer- 
tainly in these days of universal travel, and when every one 
is blasi before he is bearded and almost before he is breeched. 
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it is atrange to find a man, save indeed amongst the vivacious 
Gauls, so much alive to enjoyment of this nature, and to the 
subjects of Queen Victoria there is something antique if not 
marvellous in the excitement displayed by the lieges of Kin g 
George the Fourth under the gracious sunshine of that " first 
gentleman of Europe " : — 

" Leith, 9th August, 1822. 

•* My dearest Susy, — 

• ••••♦, 

** The Ring is looked for on Monday next — he is to land at Leith har- 
bour and move on to Holyrood House by Bernard Street, Constitution 
Street, and up Leith Walk, so that he will hare to pass by our hoiise so 
close that we might almost shake hands with him out of our windows; 
but I shall abstain from any further details relative to this animatiiig' 
topic until later in the day when I shall have seen the newspapers and 
shall be able to give you die most recent account of the projected arrange- 
ments, only adding for the present that fourteen days has been men- 
tioned in the papers as the probable term of his Miyesty^s stay in this[,his 
northern capital. Surely it must be very desirable that you were here at 
this time. The preparations making to accommodate spectators all the 
way from the harbour to the palace are on the most extensive scale — 
scaffoldings are being erected in every direction) every window will be 
crowded and the whole way on both sides lined with people. I need not 
say how great a happiness it would afford me were my wife present to 
participate in the sight ; nor can I but fear that so oonvenient a season 
for such a purpose may never again occur, and should you tarry imtil 
next month you will miss the King and all the consequences of kingly 
presence; and my dear child will lose the ouly opportunity that she may 
ever have of seeing our most gracious sovereign George the Fourth ! But 
as I suppose that he will return as he comes, you might still be here time 
enough to witness the departure of royalty were you so disposed. Now 
resolve at once, and make yourself happy. I wish .you to be happy and 
to make your mother and sisters hppy whilst you are in the midst of 
them and not to max^the pleasure of your remaining stay through me. 
1 am well, thank God, and doing well. The bustle aroimd me prevents 
solitariness, and my friends strive to make up the loss of your society. I 
have supped twice this week at Mr. Milner's and have engaged to spend 
next Sunday evening there, as I shall be in Leith that day. It is our 
sacrament the Sabbath following. To-day I am going to dine at Miss 
Balfour's, who asks very kindly after you. 

" Dear Susan, as to your sisters coming with you, or coming next 

'summer rather than this, why nothing can be i)lainer than that unless 

they come immeduiUly they cannot come this summer. If you stay until 

I have visited you all in September the best season wDl have utterly 
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passed away. The days will hare become short, the weather perhaps 
cold, and winter, dreary winter, must set in upon them in Caledonia. I 
really wish to see them and have quite built upon one of them returning 
with you, and therefore shall feel disappointed if it is not the case, and 
yet I cannot but own that on their 6k»otifif it is most desirable they should 
▼isit this region in summer. Consult their wishes and feelings and those 
of your mother, and so decide. Take care of yourself, my dear lore, and 
aToid anxiety. Do not make yourself uneasy about anything. 

" I have just seen to-day's paper which contains no information as to 
the length of his Majesty's .stay, but there is a long programme of the 
procession. Tou may be in time for the ' great day' on which his Majesty 
is to go from the Palace to the Castle and back in state. The streets will 
be lined in order with the yarious classes and professions — ^ministers near 
8t Oiles' Church, magistrates at the Tron Church, the law and the faculty 
at their sereral 8tati(ms, and the beauty of Caledonia en masse will be 
presented at the Exchange. 

« • * • • 

" I must not stop to say any more or shall be too late for dinner. Write 
and let me know your determinations and arrangements that I may know 
when to say that you are coming — when to expect my dear wife. As to 
your coming home by coach surely that must not be thought of. The 
packet is much the most convenient and pleasant for you, and I should 
dread the thought of your coming by coach. The St. George I am told 
is a splendid vessel — come by that And now, my dear, may God bless 
you and have you ever in his holy keeping — let us look to and live to him 
continually. I trust we shall all soon meet to praise his name together. 
I meant to have written to dear mother, but find that I have neither room 
nor time. My love to her and all. 

" Your ever affectionate husband, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

His father over whom^ early in the year^ he had watched with 
tendemets cQed iu the autumn of 1822^ and shortly afterwards 
he writes thus to his brother Thomas who had just gone up 
for his surgical examination : — 

♦* Leith, 30th Nov., 1822. 
" My dear Brother, — I have waited with anxiety for another letter from 
you informing me of the final result of the protracted examination to 
which you have subjected yoiurself in London, and also that I might 
know where to. address you. A letter which I was happy to receive from 
our mother this morning dated ' 28th inst., Bradford,' in some sort re- 
lieTes me, inasmuch as I learn from it that you have returned from 
London and were when she wrote at Guisely. So far, so good. But 
mother's letter was, as usual, very short atid communicated only the above 
intelligence as to you. I feel assured that your journey was successful 
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and only long to be told so by yourself, and to know your final determi- 
nation as to the future course to be piu^ued by you. 

• • • • • 

*' I took out my matriculation ticket on Friday but have as yet pro- 
ceeded no fiu'tlier — as the parting with ;£13 seems something^ tbougli 
certainly I cannot but think that it would be well laid out. Suffice it to 
say that it is my intention to take out tickets for Dr. Dimcan junior and 
Hope at any rate next week. What do you think of my attending Home 
this winter also? It will be very inconvenient to me to attend Dr. 
Monro the same winter as you mention, because it would either put me to 
tlie fatigue and the consumption of time of two journeys to town and back 
in a day or to the expense of hiring a room for a few hours a day in towm. 
But Barclay's hour would suit me exactly, and I should be occupied just 
from eight to twelve. Please to communicate your views on all these 
topics. As my motive is perfectly pure and cannot be displeasing to roy 
Heavenly Father nor dishonoiu-able to my character I feel no hesitation 
as to the propriety of my proposed ponduct. As I find that you were at 
Macclesfield on your way to Guisely, John perhaps told you what I said 
respecting writing a memoir of dear father — a pretty long * obituary' I 
think might have been sufficient — but more of this at a futm-e time. He 
certainly made a most blessed end — the thought of it fills my heart with 
gratitude aud sad and holy pleasure day by day. May my last end be 
hke his — may yours, my dear brother, be like it. I am obliged to con- 
clude as it is ' preparation day.' My duty is my delight, and I do not 
gq without assistance in it May the morrow be indeed a day of rest to 
us. AU are quite well, tliank God. My Susan's love. 

" Your ever affectionate brother, 

" Jos. Beaumont." 

This brother was about this period entering upon the 
struggle of active life, which even the most courageous 
have found arduous and discouraging enough at first, but to 
look back on which is one of the most pleasurable reflections 
which those who have been victors in it can indulge. Some 
of his communications were accordingly marked by a des- 
ponding tone before his success was assured, and especially at 
the time of the death of his father and in the presence of his 
widowed mother and her daughter. In reply to a letter in 
such a tone, seeking advice and sympathy. Dr. Beaumont 
writes — 

" Leith, Gth Jan., 1B23. 
*' My dear Thomas, — Be assured that I did not receive your penul- 
timate letter without emotions of painful sympathy, and not one of the 
fourteen days that have elapsed since has transpired wiUiout a purpose 
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on my part to write a letter of condolence and of encouragement, though 
I each day have thought it better to let a reasonable interval pass ere I 
should reply. An hour ago I was met on my return from tlie city by 
your last communication, bearing date 3l8t Dec, and am happy to 
receive in your present trouble the confidence which it expresses. I do 
not know any occurrence that has taken place for years either within the 
circle of my own affairs or that of my relatives and friiends which has 
ox>erated so painfiilly, so really painfully on my mind as the contents of 
this communication. Indeed you and dear mother have my tenderest 
and constantly felt sympathies in your existing circumstances, and I , 
pray Almighty God that you may both richly share in the sympathy of 
that merciful and compassionate High Priest who is touched with the 
feeling of all our infirmities, and who we are assui-ed alike from the 
gracious declarations of his immutable truth and the experiences of our 
past lives will not suffer you to be tried otherwise than your fellow- 
mortals or fellow-Christians nor above your strength. 

" And now, my dear brother, as to yourself I must say a word. And 

why art thou cast down and why art thou disquieted within thee ? Hope 

thou in Ood, for thou shalt yet praise him, who is the health of thy 

countenance and thy God. You are too sanguine, and therefore liable 

to severe depression where in reality there is little cause for any such 

feeling. Remember that you are beginning at Bradford, that in Guisely 

you were established, that God's blessing and time may do for you in 

Bradford what they did in Guisely, that by consistency of conduct and 

industry in your profession you must rise. So take courage, for J cannot 

but think that aU will be well. Give yourself a chance, so to speak, of 

confounding all unfavourable predictions by remaining long enough to 

know and be known. I believe that it is better to lie under some false 

imputations withoat attempting to vindicate one's self, unless the glory 

of God and tlie interests of his Church are implicated. Avoid ' by all 

manner of means ' saying anything to eitlier friends or foes, either m 

your present or late neighbourhood, of your doubts and fears. Put the 

best face upon your speculations and prospects, consistent with sincerity 

and truth. Maintain your own station—be the guardian of your own 

character and reputation and wait upon the Lord, wait patiently for him. 

Depend upon it it is good for us to bear the yoke in our youth. We need 

worldly disappointments. They are the discipline of our mind and are 

as necessary to it as food and sometimes physic to tlie body. God is an 

all-sufficient portion, but sometimes he convinces us by painful experience 

of the unsoimdness'of all created * cisterns' that he may draw us to 

himself, the fountain of hving waters. Cease ye from riian whose breath 

is in his nostrils, for wherein is he to be accounted of? Trust ye in the 

Lord that made heaven and earth, for in the Lord Jehovah is everiastmg 

strength. Oh, my dear mother and brother, yes and sister too, cleave 

to the Lord with full purpose of heart and you are safe : they that fear 

the Lord shall not lack any manner of thing that is good. I wonder 
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what I have been doing for the last nine years ! Half-dead both as & 
Christian and as a minister ! but blessed be God, he is reviving his work 
in my soul ; for some months past my mind has been growing mofre 
spiritual, more sensible of the awful responsibility of my ministerial trust. 
I do love my God and adore my Saviour more than I did, and want to 
have my heart and my house a temple for the liviug holy God to dwell 
in. I bless him that he is attending his word by me with power, 
especially in Leith to the members of society. They are in a better state 
than I ever knew them. In Edinburgh we are doing much as usuaL 

'*Mrs. Boss is dead and buried; William Morton has obtained a 
chaplain's appointment to Calcutta and sails next month. May God go 
with him. My dear Susan and Bebecca, thank God, are well. Susan 
unites in love to mother, to whom I send my best wishes and for whom 
I offer my daily prayers. Write soon and let me rejoice with you when 
you rejoice, for I weep when you weep. Your true Mend and affectionate 
brother, 

" Joseph." 

to the same. 

"Leith, 12th February, 1823. 

" My dear Brother,*— For once I am following the good example you 
have set me in taking quantum suff*^* for the purpose. Your last letter 
be assured was very agreeable, and I should have replied to it some days 
ago had not the mails been stopped by the snow. Now, however, a thaw 
has commenced its powerful operations, and in consequence an intimar 
tion is placarded at the General Post Office that the mail will set out this 
evening at the usual time ; accordingly I immediately take up my pen 
that you may have no lack of intelligence from the north. 

" I trust, for our mother's sake principally end yous own secondarily, 
that intercourse will still subsist between yourself and the ' old ship.* 
But permit me to caution you against either practising yourself or per- 
mitting on the part of preachers or private members anything like 
common familiarity ; let advances be made rather on their side than on 
yours. You are frank and open, and sometimes in danger of unbending 
too much, not amongst your relatives, for this you cannot do, but in 
society. The consequence of throwing off reserve fully is in general a 
diminution of respect on one side or the other. Treat others with 
respect, but treat yourself with respect also, and make others treat you 
in like manner. Perhaps these cautionary hints are unnecessary, but 
my desire that you should rise in every way has dictated them. 

I am delighted to hear of the formation of a Literary and Philosophioal 
Society in your town — such an establishment must prove a great gratili- 



♦ This letter ia written on a vast " single " sheet of paper, after a fashion 
frequent in those times when postage was a most serious charge to a poor 
and an important one even to a wealthy man. 
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cation to you and an elegant relaxation from the mere fag, the physical 
fag, of your professional duties, and to you.it cannot fail to be adyan- 
tageous, not only because of what you will gain from it but because it 
will furnish a field in which you may walk without trouble and where 
you may be seen without difficulty. I did think, though I did not men- 
tion it when I wrote last, that your best course would have been to have 
come to £dinburgh and have wintered with us, in order to yoiur pro- 
gressive advancement and ultimate well-doing. However, 'All's well 
that ends well,* and if Providence smiles upon and God blesses you in 
your present undertaking, you need not regret that you are in Bradford 
and not in Edinburgh. But it is a mercy that our own choice is some- 
times overruled and our purposes broken off. The college will be ready 
for you when you want it 

*' I am diligently prosecuting my University studies as far as attend- 
ance on lectures goes. Dr. D. jun. I am happy to say is well recovered : 
inflammation of the lungs and subsequently inflammation of the ear 
were his aUments. He is now fairly in * Materia Medica,^ having been 
along, long while on preliminary matters— aU doubtless interesting in a 
physiological point of view — ^with here and there a small sprinkling of 
something practically usefril. I have written a good deal of his disserta- 
tions, but on turning to my Encyclopsdla find that I might have saved 
myself the trouble of writing much, as I have a good deal of it already 
in print. I find that my familiarity with materia medica and their prac- 
tical preparations is frequently much more intimate than that of the 
Professor, as many of them have passed through my fingers some thou- 
sands of times. In this respect also I have an advantage over at least, I 
should think, three-fifUis of his class who are thronging around his table 
after lecture to get a sight of what the learned gentleman has been talking 
about. I never hear him except on materia medica, as it is quite impos- 
sible for me to attend the clinical lectures which are in the afternoon. I 
have already filled one MS. volume with Home's lectures, as I write all 
that he says. I go regularly with the crowd to Hope's and his class is 
well worth attending to any one who can afibrd it. 

" Your old friend Dr. Barclay has been of late frequently honoured by 
my presence, whilst he has been dissecting the muscles of two subjects, 
and now whilst cutting away amongst the abdominal viscera of a third. 
He is a laborious anatomist indeed and I have got from his demonstrsr 
tions a good deal of knowledge concerning .the human structure and its 
various parts. 

" I have not foimd time yet to read any medical books nor have I 
bought any. I am more and more satisfied with the steps I have taken 
in this matter, as it holds out the prospect not only of a respectable 
livelihood but of practical usefulness should I ever be obliged to resign 
my present more honourable, important and delightful calling, and sup- 
posing I never have use for my M.D. the knowledge I am acquiring is 
worth the price I give for it and I do feel grateful to Ood for my present 
situation in which I enjoy opportunities of acquiring such knowledge. 
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How wonderM and how gracious the dealings of Heaven are towards us ! 
Three years ago I thought it a misfortune to be forced to Scotland, now 
I am fully convinced, and that on many accounts, that it was amongst 
the most advantageous events of my life ! I think I can say with sin- 
cerity that my heart of late weeks, of late months, has become more grate- 
ful — sometimes I have deeply affecting views of the obligations which I 
lie under to my Heavenly Father for the bounties of his providence and 
the riches of his grace — the most noble and useful calling, an affectionate 
wife and darling child, the comforts of life in sufficient abundance, kind 
friends and my desires after holiness and usefulness, and consequently 
my feeling of happiness increasing. My dear Rebecca is growing a fine 
child and is beginning both to walk and to talk. We have been highly 
favoured in her so far, as she has not yet seen a day's illness. William 
Morton sets sail this month with all his family from Liverpool for Cal- 
cutta, an appointment to a chaplaincy in which place he has been fortu- 
nate enough to obtain. I forgot to inquire about whenever I have 

been in town since your letter came, and all I have to say of that Jerry 
Sneak is that I know nothing about him, and have not heard a whisper 
of what you mention as the report in London. Indeed I have never 
heard his name named by living creature since he took his flight Your 
Liverpool friend I see occasionally but he looks rakish, and his beard is 
taken off much less frequentiy than gentiemanly habits require. 

*'Dr. Chalmers you have perhaps learned from the public prints is leaving 
Glasgow and the pulpit for St Andrew's and a professor's chair, which 
occasions no littie sensation among the plain-thinking and feeling part 
of the community. But the eloquent and learned' gentieman tells the 
heads of St. John's (liis church in Glasgow) that he is swayed by reasons 
of necessity and conscience in having accepted a professor's chair — a 
reason of necessity as he finds that intellectual piu'suits and pastoral visi^ 
are incompatible; a reason of conscience, for he is meddling and is de- 
teimined to meddle with the estabUshed order of things as to the poor- 
rates and he cannot discharge the duties of a great philanthropist and 
of a parish clergyman witiiout incurring the charge of a pluralist ! 
• • ♦ , 

*• Believe me, your ever affectionate brother, 

" Jos. Beaumont." 

TO THE SAME. 

" Leith, 15th April, 1823. 
" My dear Brother, — I was happy to receive so pleasing an account of 
your present circmnstances and futiure prospects as your last letter pre- 
sents. But you really should not have deferred writing so long ; and to 
be frank I do not look upon the apology of a press of business as suffi- 
cient from you to whom letter-writing is no trouble and of whose time it 
consumes so little. The suspense created by your former letter required 
allaying, and a single page to say that you were prospering would have 
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had quite an anodyne effect. Howeyer I am thankful that the 'tidings 
which have been 80 tardy of coming are fomid on arrival to be so good; 
May your soul prosper and be in health as it is granted to yon in and of 
this world. How soon your wilderness has become a fruitful field and 
your darkness light ! * Ye that fear the Lord trust in the Lord/ ' My 
soul wait thou upon the Lord, he is thy help and thy shield/ 

*' This month's magazine has reached me to-day but it contains no obi- 
tuaty of our dear father. How is this ? Pray do let me know in your 
next whether or not you have done anything in the manner proposed to 
and urged upon you some time ago. Do not forget this subject in your 
next letter. I have accepted an affectionate and imanimous invitation 
to continue another year in my present circuit, should it please God to 
spare me. The request was so earnest, so muversal and so evidently 
sincere, that had it coincided less with my inclinations and those of my 
Susy I should not have said * No ' to it. To enable me to aocommodatei 
my mother or other friends the quarter-day has pledged itself to fit up 
another bedroom and furnish all necessary conveniences, which will be 
contrived in our present house at my own preference rather than allow 
Uie circuit to take another house for us which they offered -to do if 
necessary. 

" We young mto must take to the apostle's exhortation and be ' sober- 
minded.* Let us watch and be sober and give ourselves to prayer. I do 
believe my principfd desire at present is to be holy, but I mourn over my 
cold heart and languid efforts. I would press toward the mark of the 
prize of our high calling and give all dil^nce, that after having preached 
to oUiers I may not be foimd a castaway I Awful thought ! It some- 
times thrills my mind and covers it with gloom. I was impressed the 
other day with the consideration that, supposing my days' measure be 
three score years (and what so imcertain !), I have already spent about 
half of my life, and that it is now ten years since I ventured to cry in 
the ears of my perishing fellow-creatures * Behold, behold the Lamb !' 
Well, I do not feel sorry that so much of life is gone, but I do feel sorry 
that I have had so little sincerity, so little humility, so little love and so 
little zeal. Dr. Morrison says in a letter with which he has honoured 
me, * I tremble and flee to mercy ;' but how much more need have I to 
adopt such language ! And now a word as to the College — Home had 
no lectines for about a fortnight at the beginning of March owing to in- 
disposition, but he is now making up by lecturing an additional three- 
quarters of an hour, i. e. from seven to a quarter to eight a.m., whilst 
Duncan begins at a quarter before eight to make up for his lost time. He 
this day finished on the vegetable kingdom and entered, not upon the 
animal kingdom as falling next in order, but upon the mineral, I ad- 
mire his modesty and his entire removal from everything puppyish or 
conceited. I reeJly think him a most attractive man. Home commenced 
last week with the diseases of the digestive organs — to which he did not 
reach at all last session. I regret that I was prevented from attending 
for a few days since he commenced this important class of diseases, but 

F 
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my dear wife's indispodtioE made it my duty to render fiymfwtfay and 
attentiaii at home. 

« • « • . • 

" At preeent, thsnk Ood, my health is good, bat yesterday and to-daj I 
feel the effdcts of my Sabbath tiight's servioe, which was aftmeral seimofn 
for our oldest and most respeotable leader in Edinbuigh, who died in 
peace after a sixty years' walk with Gkxl and a fifty years' faithful and 
honourable servioe of the Methodist churches in the city. Every aisile of 
the chapel was crowded above and below and many went away not bein^ 
able to get in, and the servioe lasted fially two hours and a haH I taa 
pressed to print the sermon, but I have so little confidence in my own 
performance, so little thne to give sufficient preparation for the press just 
now and such an unwillingness to appear before the public that I intend 
to resist all entreaty. Write as soon as possible that I may know aU 
things. Accept my dear Susan's love and believe me 

** Tour sincere friend and aflfeotionate brother, 

*'Jo8KPH Beaumont." 

Writing as to his approaching rmoval from Edinboigh^ he 
says : — 

" I have entered my last halfjyear on this dreuit and am sometimes 
led to ask what will then become of me? Many have asked me if no- 
thing could be done to procure my appointment a fourth year on this 
circuit, but such a proposal is so un-, nay, so anti-,con8titutional that it 
would be folly and temerity to make it. I shall certainly regret my de- 
parture should I live to realise it I am wished to go to Shields to suc- 
ceed Dr. M*Allum* who wrote me to say that the good people there would 
prefer me to any one else in his place, gave me an account of the situ** 
tion and its labour, &c., and requested me to say whether I would not or 
could not go to North Shields, as in case I did not negative the intenticm 
I should be cordially proposed and officially invited next quarter-day. I 
wrote to say that I was not engaged to any place but did not pledge my- 
self to accept of an invitation to Shields, neither was I disposed to say 
that I should decline it Though for some reasons that circuit would ill 
suit me, the work of the Lord is in a good and growing state there, and 
on this account I feel rather inclined to go than not" 

So deep and warm was the regard of his Edinbm^h friooids 
for him that they zealously urged upon the Conference his 
reappointment to that circuit for a fourth year notwithstaud* 
ing the primary rule of the Wesleyan economy which makes 

* This able minister had been one of Dr. Beaiunont's colleagues at 
Edinburgh, where a mutual friendship was formed by them. The Rev. 
Messrs. M&nwaring, Valentine Ward and others were also associated 
with Dr. Beaumont in this circuit 
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three years the maximtim period of a preacher's scjonm in 
one circuit. This application was not however successful and, 
desirous to be near his mother who had located herself in 
Buxton, he obtained his appointment to that circuit. 

His period in Edinburgh was one of much usefulness and 
addye labour, and such was the appreciation of his •seal and 
ability by his people there that fro«n that day, young as he 
was, he was accepted as the Methodist preacher, p^r ewedJenee^ 
for that circuit and was regidarly invited thither Uxt their 
special services up to his decease, and was frequmtly urged* 
both before and after his second period of residence there 
(from 18S3 to 1836), to return thither as the stated minister 
of that people. Before passing from this ^'station^^ mention 
must be made of one who here entered his household in 
which she filled an important place for many years, one 
Christian McLean, a faithful and devoted domestic whose 
services were of inestimable value in his small establishment 
and who by her many sterling qualities won the regard and 
friendship of those who came in contact with her. Clever, 
fnamying, high^principled and affectionate, she fulfilled her 
lot in life, humble though it was, so as to deserve to be re- 
membered. After having nursed all Dr« Beaumont's children 
in their infancy and lived to see many of them grown to 
manhood and womanhood, she died but a few years before 
her old master in the service of one of his daughters whom 
she had followed to the far shores of China. 

It is a common remark, after a French humourist, that 
the world's verdict of man is little worth, while that of his 
servants is infallible. On this basis alone Dr. Beaumont's 
name would stand high indeed. He was certainly the pat« 
tern of courtesy and kindness to all, but he showed a parti- 
cular consideration and kindness to those in a subordinate 
position. He used to say (aud with much truth) that the 
bondage of servants to many masters, and still more to many 
mistresses, was a bondage of slavery, and that people showed 
more consideration not only for their dogs and their horses 
but for &r more ignoble pets, than for this class of dependants^ 
Such was certainly not his fEuling, and his servants showed 
frequently how much they appreciated his kindness. His 
comparison of the invidious attentions shown to dumb ani- 
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mala with the indifference displayed towards servants did not 
arise howerer firom any want of affection for the former^ 
towards which he was far from harsh or indifferent. He not 
only interested himself in them and their habits as matter 
of knowledge^ but he was their fnend and it was pleasing to 
watch him as he often sported with those of yarious kinds, 
or watched them in their own sports with quite a sympathis- 
ing interest. He frequently interposed his protection against 
the wanton and unmanly oppression with which they are often 
treated. They, with their eyer-displayed instinct, were wont 
to recognise him as a friend, and many a creature which would 
not in ordinary approach a stranger would seek his hand with 
a dumb solicitude. A great, mysterious cat — ^in appearance a 
sort of feline representative of Lord Thurlow, in respect at 
least of the aspect of that ^tinguished chancellor which 
Sheridan has immortalised by his saying that '^ Thurlow 
looked twice as wise as anybody could by possibility be," 
but certainly in its meek and gentle disposition yery unlike 
that surly lord — was for many years a pet in his household and, 
being a most intrusive devotee of its master, of a very prepos- 
terous size and having a most stolid indifference to the comfort 
of others than itself, must often have been a burdensome pet, 
necustomed as it was, especially on Sunday evenings as he re- 
clined in his chair amongst his family, to lie upon his chest 
with its fore legs extended round his neck and its head resting 
on his cheek. 

Speaking of these exhibitions of character it would be a 
great omission not to advert to his fondness for children, a 
fondness which they always returned. He would often pat a 
little one on the head in the street or road and prattle to it 
so gently and happily and humorously that the urchin would 
run off eager to tell its parents or play-fellows what a kind 
gentleman had been detaining it. Scarcely a house where he 
used to visit but in the nursery Dr. Beaumont's name was 
one often invoked— the little ones would talk of him and ask 
when they should see him again, and the elders would make 
use of his name as a charm and his opinion as a test to which 
to bring the youngster's heterodox notions or practices, for 
the anticipation of his praise or displeasure had an important 
influence over the minds of his little friends. 
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CHAPTER V. 

1824—1827. 

From Edinburgh Br. Beaomont removed in 1824 to Bux- 
ton where he had very laborious circuit duties to encounter. 
Some of his letters of this time give an amusing account of 
the household difficulties which a poor Methodist preacher, 
accustomed and desirous to provide for himself and his family 
such accommodation as the habits of a gentleman require, 
must often have suffered in some of the country circuits 
where the notions of the good people would be of the most 
primitive and unsophisticated, and when his own purse would 
not afford him the ready means of removing all his difficulties. 
Those who are not learned in Methodist matters may wonder 
how it can be that the preachers manage to provide them- 
selves in their frequent migrations with habitations. Each 
circuit however provides for each of its pwn preachers, as 
part of their allowances, a furnished house, a phrase which 
means more or less of a house, more or less furnished* 
Of course in this way the preachers are very much in the 
hands of the managing people in each circuit so far as relates 
to their comfort, and the managing people in many places 
have a peremptory limit put to their management by the 
limitation of the circuit finances — as, with the best of hearts 
and most generous of dispositions, the bound of the offerings 
of a society of this nature is soon reached where its members 
are of the humble grade of those who in many^parts of the 
country form the supporters — and the efficient, zealous, devoted 
supporters too — of Wesleyan Methodism. 

The following letter to his wife was written firom his new 

circuit :— 

" Buxton, 10 p.m., Sept. 16, 1824. 
•• My dearest Susy, — I embrace an opportunity of writing to you by 
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Mis8 Kane who leaves for Liverpool to-morrow monung* I recd?ed 
your note yesterday morning by way of Macclesfield and have this 
morning opened the box in which your albvun was packed, and accord' 
ing to your wish I send it by Miss Kane, and hope you will receive it 
by Saturday at the latest. The season at Buxton is so very fine and 
inviting that dear little Beck I think would be much the better of this 
situation at present. There are so many delightful walks and Constable's 
(you see I am loth to call it Beaumont's) house is so near them, and the 
air is so delightfully mild that imless Kebecca is taken out more than 
she was when I was with you I really wish her to come as soon as 
possible, provided you are willing. If you do not think of coming so 
soon as next week and the above proposal meets your views, perhaps 
Christie and Beck could be sent along with some person who may be 
coming this way and who would be kind enough to protect them. After 
all, ^ould you think of coming soon (and the sDo&er the better for And 
the more agreeable to me), it is not worth while to separate you. 

" The weather here is delightful and the place full of company. Buxton 
is only a village having afew hundreds of resident population. The coimtiy 
round, except in one or two directions, is cold, hilly and poor. Our coming 
here is really mysterious, I hope providential ; I beheve we must settle 
down to the house such as it is. The people here can do nothing to make 
it enterable. Leith house was a palace toit ; of all even the most neces- 
sary furniture there is the most scanty supply ; where to stow our little 
property in it I really cannot tell. My library, small as it is, cannot be 
accommodated in it. I believe we must pack up most of my books and 
what clothes we shall not want for the ten foUowing months and deposit 
them in the supernumerary rooms of Mr. Sleigh's ♦ house. I have no 
hope that the circuit, which seems poverty itself, can or will do anything 
to make the house comfortable, and the best thing that in all the circimi- 
stances of the case I think can be done is, as no other house can be 
got now in Buxton let me give what rent I pleased, to buy such 
&imiture as is necessary for our use this year. Next Thursday I go to 
Macclesfield to attend the financial district meeting and shall see what 
can be done in that way. By the bye should Christie come on Thuis- 
day next I can meet her at Macclesfield and bring home my dear Beck 

under my own charge. I expect a letter from you this week 

I am really doily concerned that I have not a more suitable and respect- 
able place to bring you to, but submission seems our present duty and 
indeed privilege. My mind is kept unsettled by the existing state of 
things but I am looking for tranquillity and praying for the Spirit to 
descend upon me to qualify me for usefulness in tbe Church, though I am 
sorry to say tMfiX the prospects of usefulness here are very limited. There 
seems in fact no Methodism in Buxton, no leaders' meetings, no stewards. 
It is good to bear the yoke in our youth, and I pray that this dispensation 
though not agreeable may prove profitable. On Monday last I walked 

* Mr. Sleigh was the Doctor's colleague and superintendent 
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ianrmSlmtad praMhed, Mi fiitigwd and laBgaii ind stopped all night 
Wattsed to Bvxlan tibis momiBg, and this afteraoon havo to walk four 
flulea again to pwjiJi and hack again. The cfirouit is lahorious-Mttay my 
strangtk he proportioned to mj daj! On Saturday week I haye to walk 
I to Ghiidey, where I sleep, then one mile on Sunday morning 
rnna o'eioek, then two miles to OhapeKle-fritfa to preach at 
one, and then six miles to Buxton to preach at night I How different to 
fimner times! 

** Etst yonrs aflbotionately, 

*' JoSSPB BXAUMOMT.** 

TO THX SAMS. 

** Buxton, SOth Sept., 1824. 

*' My dearest Susy, — ^I anriyed here in safety on Friday about four 

o'clock after a Tery pleasant journey at least as far as Macclesfield— from 

Maeelesfleld to Buxton is a dreary stage. Mr. Philip I found a commun« 

icatiTe, intelligent and affectionate man. Dr. Morrison offended him 

Qgregiously when he waited upon him at , but it is in your power by 

waiting upon Mrs. P. and conyersing with Mr. P. to act as a connecting 
fink between the latter and your family. Buxton I should think (though 
my judgment may be premature) is one of the poorest circuits in the con- 
nexion. The house is indeed a miserable place. I have this day been 
trying to procure, another house, but in vain. Nor can I at presMit say 
whether, after all my inquiries, we must not put up with the house such 
as it is. In short I feel very much on your account, as it is every way 
unworthy of you and most unsuitable and inconvenient. The congrega* 
tions on Sabbath were good, but cc^isisted in a great measure of visitors. 
We had about seventy persons present at a love feast on Sunday after- 
noon, and out of the speakers there were but two or three Buxton 
members!* I have found several friends here — Mr. Sutcliffe and Mrs. 
8. and daughter of Willowhall, and Miss Agar from Sheffield, and several 
others I have seen. Indeed if you wish to enjoy the advantage of the 
situation you should come soon, as after this month the place begins to 
be deserted. When inquiring this morning at what time the post left 
Buxton I was told one o'clock ; but when just going to write to you to 
be ready by that hour I found that the Sheffield post leaves at one but 
the Liverpool at nine a.m., so that I was disappointed in my intention of 
furnishing you with a letter for to-monrow morning's breakfast, but that 
you msiy have it by to-morrow evening I have taken up my pen after a 
return from Dovehales, a place four miles from Buxton where I walked to 

* The Wesleyans adopt periodical meetings of the various cla$iei form- 
ing a congregation, a sort of larger class meeting, under the name of 
those assemblies which the ancient church instituted and which were, 
especially in the African church, the subject of infinite scandal. The Wes- 
leyan love feaste are however (as indeed were those of old) merely meet^ 
ings where the devout speak of religion and God's dealings with them, 
distinguished by the formality of distributing a little bread and water. 
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pnach this eyening at seven. I expect to write you on Friday by Mis 
Kane, by wbicb day I bope to be able to give you some more pleasing 
prospects as to your future dwelling. In the bouse which at present 
offers itself we may exist, but to be comfortable is impossible, and yet. 
such as it is, if there is no alternative, we must put up with it for one. 
My mother is better in health than she was and sbe and Maiy send their 
love to Sarah and will be most happy to see her on a visit at their house ; 
and as tliere is a possibility of Sarah's turning her back upon old England, 
and Buxton should be seen now if seen at all, they beg that she may ' 
come with you, that the only opportunity she may have of seeing this gay 
place and most romantic neighbourhood may not be lost. 

" My blessing to my dear Rebecca and Frances. Remember me to 
Christie/ Prepare to come to me soon. 

" Your affectionate 

*' Joseph Bkaumont." 

to the same. 

" Buxton, Sept 24, 1824. 

** My dearest Susy,^ — ^Tour letter which I had looked anxiously for some 
days before its arrival was welcome and pleasing, especially in the infor- 
mation which it conveyed concerning Rebecca. I wish that all needful 
attention may be paid to her that she may meet with a full measure of 
bodily and mental excitement and a good deal of amusement. On Tues- 
day I went to Macclesfield to attend our financial district meeting and 
preached in the new chapel there on Wednesday evening to a consider- 
able congregation from Oal. vi 14. Mr. Naylor took tea at my brothers 
on the same day, and we all supped together at another friend's house. 
Mrs, Naylor inquired after y6u very particularly and expects to see you 
when you come this way. My brother lent me his mare, on which I 
rode from Macclesfield Forest halfway to Buxton, and from thence I 
rode to my mother's this morning — and, thank God, after a week of 
fatigue aud exertion feel well — as well as I could expect to be. The 
picture whiuh I drew of my situation at Buxton was certainly gloomy; 
happy shall I be if in your intercourse with the reality you find that I 
have presented you with an exaggerated detail. 

" There is a yai'd a few feet square in which the coals and a tub of 
rain water are kept ! Beyond this demesne is a garden into which there 
is a door from the yard but which does not belong to the house. Mr. 
Constable took it for the use of his children and paid -for it out of his 
* own pocket As there is no other outlet for my children, if I pccupy the 
house I must take it either in whole or in part* for their health's sake. 

My mother's house is very roomy and she has offered us 
to live with her in it if you think proper, but a place to ourselves, howr 
ever small and inconvenient, would be preferable. And all circum- 
stances considered I have judged* it best that I should enter my prede- 
cessor's home and remain there for winter quarters until March by which 
^e another house must be got as I find the landlord of the present 
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house has g^ven notice for it to be given up then, though the prospect of 
another remoTal in half a year is to me very unpleasant Packing is 
tiring and troublesome but uitpacking and subsequent adjusting and 
fixing is far worse. I have been planning how we can manage to arrange 
the house to the best advantage and you would be amused at my ^ai'ious 
contrivanoes to make something out of nothing. In short, as the fellow 
who contrived to make three rooms out of space for one was so inge- 
nious, we who occupy them must be as ingenious in making them an- 
swer our purpose and convenience. The kitchen is large enough and 
has many accommodations. The people are willing and anxious that oU 
should be done to make us comfortable that is practicable. I should 
like all these things to be accomplished before your arrival that you may 
enter upon and not wait for comfort on your entrance into Buxton. 

Certainly the contrast between my last and present situa- 
tion is great and it is to my sensibilities, tastes, habits and feelings, a 
disagreeable difference. You will have more retirement here, at least 
dming the winter, than at Leith and oiur dear little children may have 
the advantage thereof and yourself be no loser. At any rate and above 
all things I trust that in Buxton our souls may prosper and be in health, 
that we may walk together in the fear of the Lord and the comforts of 
the Holy Qhost and that ourprayer$ may not be hindered. 

** Remember that three weeks have gone over my head while you have 
been snug and comfortable in Liverpool. I am living with mother and 
of course am very happy and comfortable but my mother and sister after 
all are not my ^rife and children. It is true that when I think how im- 
inviting this place is I wish you to remain as long as is prudent amidst 
your present comforts and therefore am not so urgent for your separation 
from Liverpool as in other circumstances I might be. Last night and 
to^ay we have been very busy in the house. John leaves for Maccles- 
field to-morrow. I have had the use of his horse since this day week. 
It is a 4ne creature and he has ofifered me the use of it through the 
winter, but the expense of a stable, man and keep is a bar in the way of 
my acceptance. Next Sabbath is my hardest day as I have to preach 
three times and walk eleven miles. But I am determined to try to walk 
the circuit and then if upon experiment I find myself unequal to it I will 

take to riding 

" Bless my bairns for me — all luilte in love to you. 

** Your ever affectionate Mend, 

"Joseph Beaumont." 



These privations he took^ as has been already said^ with a 
cheerfol spirit and his laborious life was yet delightful to him. 
In a letter of this date he says : — 

" My dearest Susy is even in this situation content and studies to 
make me more than content, happy and thankful. But I believe 
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neither of us wishes any airest to be laid on the earth's motion loimd 
the centre of the system. I find philosophy to be of some use and we 
both I trust prove religion to be of inestimable value and can say we 
believe all things and hope all thii^(8.'* 

TO HIS B&OTHBB THOMAS. 

" Buxton, 15th Dec, 1824. 
" My dear Brother, 

«- • • • « 

" I am really overpowered with the walks to which I am oooalaiitly 
called* For instance, last Saturday I walked nims mUe9 without stoppmg 
through miserable roads, and preached at night. Next moraing walked 
a mile to preach at nine o'clock ; gave tickets to several classes :* then 
walked between two and three miles to preach at one; then six miles to 
preach at Buxton at night. Then on Monday ten miles and preadi, and 
so on 1 ToHlay I have six miles to walk out ; to-morrow four miles to 
another place, and six miles home again. Next Saturday nine miles 
out, and see not my own dear home again till the Thursday morning 
fallowing. Last Wednesday night in going to a place to preach I was 
lost on the moor and wandered for hours among old lime-pits and over 
a wild tract, and I bdieved that I must spend the night in that situation. 
However, after a really perilous joiumey in which I fell many times into 
deep holes formerly used as lime-pits, I came to a house where I hired a 
horse to conduct me to another where I should have been, aikd there, ex- 
hausted, spent the nig^t This dangerous journey I have kept a secret 
from my Susy, as, were she to know of it, her mind would be in constant 
agitation and distress when I am from home by night, and therefoire I 
beg that in your next you will not allude to it. In the midst of all, my 
work is my delight, and I rejoice that yet 

" * 'Tis all my business here below 
To cry, behold the Lamb ! ' 

" Mother's love to you, and Susy's love to you, and all our love to your 
Mary. May you both see many, many happy returns of the season- 
Wishing you most sincerely a happy ChrUtmas and a happy New Year^ 
believe me yoturs very truly and affectionately, 

"Joseph Beaumont." 

During his stay at Buxton his solicitude was excited for a 
young brother^ whose life was threatened by a pulmonary af- 
fection. Nor was this all the ill which the bleak Buxton air 

• This " giving tickets " is the periodical visitation of the societies in 
their classes by their ministers, who each quarter -meet them and give 
the members tickets of recognition as sucb^ 
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WToogiit for him ; bnt^ combined with the excessive amount 
of physical exertion which his ministerial labours in this cir- 
cuit inyolved, it so seriously a£fected Dr. Beaumonfs own 
health that he came to the conclusion that he must leave that 
statioEi. He often remarked that a man cannot bring his mind 
alongside (^od&ers and work and live with them and fail, if he 
possess a heart, to be pained at separation ; nor was any man 
more sensitiye than he to the regard and consideration displayed 
towards him. His Buxton flock showed him every mark of re* 
gard and entertained for him a warm admiration, and — ^poor, 
hearty Methodists as they were — ^they offered, on learning that 
the arduous out-of-door labours of the circuit were found too 
much for him, to keep for his use a horse in order to secure 
his oonthmance amongst them. But notwithstanding these 
consideratians he felt that Buxton was not the place where he 
ought to remain, and at the Conference of 1826 he removed 
his abode to HulL 

At this place Dr. Beaumont, in spite of alarming illness 
and other causes which subjected him occasionally to the most 
anxious and indeed desponding feelings, spent three very happy, 
very useful and very laborious years. His influence was now 
greatly extended. Erom his first entrance into public life he 
had commanded the love and respect of those amongst whom 
he laboured ; but now, without in the least seeking glory of 
men, to which he was as indifferent as a man may justly be, 
and though he was of far too independent a character to value 
the '^ sweet voices '* of the multitude, he acquired a universal 
reputation and influence amongst the Wesleyans. Nor was 
that rq»utation now restricted within that great community, 
as the years at Hull may perhaps be fixed upon as the opening 
period of his general popularity throughout the country and 
were those in which his position and powers were established 
and matured. 

The Vf&AefdSi so(nety at Hull was extensive, devoted, 
active, and towards their ministers, and towards himself in 
particular, kind and affectionate without bounds. But at the 
same time this period was one in which he was exposed to 
much and severe afliction. Notice has already been taken 
of the hesitation in his speech which materially inter- 
fered with his comfort and ease in qpeaking. In early life 
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it had embarrassed him much^ but afterwards^ though it 
was of course a source of personal annoyancej a ^'iJiorn in 
the flesh'' to him^ he succeeded in mastering it so far as 
to prevent its ordinarily being a practical inconvenienoe 
of any moment. It however occasionally csaused him much 
trouble^ and at one time during his residence in Hull he felt 
this defect to be so painful to himself and dreaded so much 
to find it restrictive of his ministerial usefulness that he en- 
tertained the idea of retiring from public life on its account. 
Fortunately, however^ by force of careful and unremitting at- 
tention and self-command, he ultimately subdued this painful 
predisposition so far as to make it almost imperceptible, and 
though occasionally it might be discovered, it never afterwards 
increased so as to be either inconvenient to himself or unplea- 
sant to others. It was often a cause of amusement to Dr. 
Beaumont and the source of merriment at his fireside that 
throughout the country, and far beyond this country, a popidar 
error had obtained currency to the effect that this affection 
arose from malformation and had been remedied by a scien- 
tific appliance. This rumour was entirely the creature of 
" the many-mouthed.'' Nothing of the kind was the case. 
His hesitation was purely a nervous affection and was re- 
moved, as has been said, merely by presence of mind, atten- 
tion and self-control. He from time to tiipe placed himself 
under the training of the most eminent elocutionists, from 
Thelwall downwards, with the view of getting rid of this pain* 
ful weakness by their arts, and iQtimately derived benefit in 
perfecting his success from the assistance of the late Mr. 
Broster, whose repute for his cures in this way was very 
high. 

The mode however in which his stammering was finally 
overcome was by merely pursuing with renewed care and de- 
termination the plan which he had for years adopted. This is 
so simple and as the writer believes (judging* not only from 
his father's case and from his own personal experience but 
from that of others who have found it effective) so successfrd, 
if not infallible, that it may be worth recording. Beverting 
to the nature of nervous stammering, it clearly arises, second- 
arily at least, from the excitement of the stammerer induc- 
ing too great eagerness and, as a consequence, the attempt 
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to speak not only with the oi^ns of speech improperly ad- 
justed but with the chest nninflated or insufficiently inflated. 
This may be observed easily and may be tested by the well- 
known fact that the most incapable stammerer will sing with- 
out any hesitation at all — singing being absolutely impossible 
even in the attempt unless the lungs are kept steadily respir- 
ing and care be taken not only^ as of course^ to frame the 
organs of speech well for utterance but to commence each 
passage or phrase with a fiill and- expiring chest. This is the 
whole secret. It may be said, and it is true, that this rule 
implies the power of compliance. It is true however that it 
points out the particular cause of stammeriug and the exact 
means of avoiding it, and so directs the stammerer's volition 
aright. The practice of the means may and will in the time of 
training be awkward and more or less difficult but with atten- 
tion it will soon become a matter of course and perfectly easy. 
During his residence at Hull Dr. Beaumont suffered much 
from ill health. He was prostrated by a most alarming 
illness, an affection of the heart, which was however at 
this time merely functional and sympathetic in its nature. 
There appears to have been certainly no organic disease 
at the fountain of life at this time or for many years after- 
wards, nor had^he or any of his friends the most remote con- 
ception even up to his last days that he suffered, as in fact 
in his later years he did, from this fatal malady. It is some- 
what curious as a coincidence that, though the two affections 
were quite distinct in their nature, it was at Hull that he at 
this time 'suffered from the disturbance of the heart's func- 
tions and that many years afterwards Hull was the scene 
where he suddenly fell before the disastrous ravages which 
disease had then effected in that organ. It seems difficult to 
suppose that he had any predisposition to this disease, for nothing 
could be more wonderful than that in that case he should 
for nearly thirty years after this period have been enabled to 
sustain the almost superhuman exertions which, as the sequel 
of these memoirs will show, he did up to the last moment of 
his life — exertions as varied in kind and exhaustive in man- 
ner as they were marvellous in extent. The laborious, ear- 
nest, self-sacrificing life which he led must have been a cause 
and^ assuming the existence of a predisposition of the heart to 
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j|ifft|>«Aj muBt have been directly aad constantly openKting as 
tlie cause of shortening its own term^ but^ in ignorance of any 
such special results of his labours, he pursued them with un- 
abated seal till his work was actually done, till the silver cord 
was actually loosed, the golden bowl broken, the pitcher 
broken at the fountain and the wheel broken at the eastern, 
till the yery instant when his beautiful spirit returned to God 
who gave it. 

This malady which now affected him laid him com- 
pletely aside, and it was for long thought that if his life 
were spared he would be compelled to relinqmsh his mudi- 
loved calling. How much this prospect afflicted him wiU be 
seen firom his letters, yet he sustained it with manly courage 
and with that better support, Christian resignation. When it 
appeared that he would linger on in his alarming condition 
and he fancied or felt that he was or might be thought a 
burden to those whose minister he would §am have been in 
fact as in name, he came to the conclusion that he ought to 
resign his position in favour of some more fortunate and 
efficient man. His people however loved and valued him too 
highly to allow this. They urged him to relinquish such a 
project and secured an able substitute for their own pastor 
during his protracted iUness in the Bev. Dr.'^Etherege, who 
was appointed to this duty as his first ministerial diarge. In 
other ways the people committed to his eare showed an 
amount of affection and sympathy which was most welcome 
and grateful to him and which he never forgot. Indeed it 
was his nature never to foi^t anything which he had ex- 
perienced or observed that was noble or tender or Christian in 
human nature, and their kindness bound him in feeling to the 
society at Hull for ever. He was always anxious to do any- 
thing in his power to serve them and r^ularly throughout 
his life was found doing this in the way most within his power 
by preaching many of their special sermons and otherwise 
assisting in their religious and benevolent undertakings. He 
was repeatedly invited to return to the circuit to reside, and 
the memory of their sympathy and affection disposed him 
always to accede to such requests, though dnmmstances pre- 
vented his doing this until the last few months of his career 
when he returned to die amongst these scenes of his early 
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, and of his earlj joys also, and to re- 
al the hands of his old friends in Hull and 
to leaTe liis fiuonDy to leceiTe after him the consolation of their 
mntini i pd affipactiop and generous sympathy and assiatance> 

A gap oocura in his letters of this period which hare been 
pvcaeried, even in those to his family. The foUowinf to 
luB farother Thomas is the first dated from Hull which has 
oome to the writer's hands : — 

**HuJl, U(>i}i M»r«h, J>*VA 

** My dear Brother, — ^For jour favour by Mr*. J,l tm mwU oitUpf*'4, 
In regard to the mortgage security the deciding circutuntHiusn Umi UfwU 
me to dedine it is that I know not what may >>e itte diH|i«rrjiiaU/m 'if Vnt 
Tidenee concerning me at the conclusion of my minlnUmtii turt^tt^^um 
with HolL There is to my mind weight in Kayk/r'* rttuuurkn mUUtmi^A 
to me after last Conference, yiz., that if in ht\Mmrin§( in Hull (titUM 
spacions and fayourable enough for experiment; I t^ii/tM ri//t mu\n\ri'Mm 
mastery oTer my nerrous infirmity, it would he Utr nm to tum^^htUrr wSm- 
Iher I had not better retire from itinerancy and ynft/ih *nt\y *M*^'MMi'HtHl\y 
as opportunity should serve than subject jnjm]f U» m$ttf/yn$ii.M mA wytty 
from a continued struggle with it. He t^ild me tl^at (>mf*rrtrit/'JK (i te^ti^ 
pose he means its leading members) wished me Ut Uj tim kktU *4 Uj^/M' 
who are eminent in the management o( mush can^, mt it wm a jftty OttU 
I should remain subject to that the ab(ten«« ^4 whi';h w^/iM, iu^ nnui, 
leave me ' amply qualified for any station in tli4; U^Jy/ S^m I iu$t tuily 
confident that my hesitation ia nervauM, whoJJy iu*4 «i/f<>iJ y m/. m^'i «« I 
am equaUy confident that no eloeutioniift ean retst/jv*: it. */r if ^. t^*o'M 
remoTe it pro tempore, preve n t the reeurren^i; *f( a mffstlMtr alKMni/zf^ m tttty 
future period, I am asaared that sdj fttrth^ iaU!r$ffmwm ^ thu^ wnt 
would in my case, as indeed tiial baa prov«4« U; ti^Mwiur^pm m^ M/|Air 
floous. It is very true that I go throngh etery jj^uX *4 my 4*^ty w^l wmI 
I had rather be employed in my yretient j<>i»iifm Wm/j Ut «/> v 'A**^ whut 
soever. Yet it is not for me to be th« arUtA-r '/f my 'f^$t 4t>iwy. utA 
indeed it docs not now give me the leaM vjwj^hy ^//fiA:^u \*ffw i^m fin^iuir 
shaU issue, as I cannot be aafSsr or mM» hmi^/y titMU m b^/w«i>^ 4^*wu b«- 
ioTB the indiffstiona of Anovidenee* facrw^rver madU i/Aj^Mi^HMt iMty h^ ex^ 
pressed to my oonaeiooaoeai aad afff^rh^^xustfrn. HIm; ikMHMi^ i}j*)U xhal 
possibly at the expinlioa of my mrr'wn in t^yr \iu\\ eif':*^i it uu'/ui «j^«r 
to be my duty to locate my«erlf wwiMrwb^T*; m l/'iwii^?*?*. huM ^^^rujmM 
me for the present not to Vsek np my mfrntry so ^iMX f <//«jj4 u^A U/*u.ii k 
when I mi^ aMMt need it^ 

•" We are. obli|^ by yoar htntMt^m to hoxy hvi ff^ mtswA h^ aiMir^ 
from hooK, flioa^ I dcmbl not h^n diMUi^ </f air Mijd ^^ctctm vvuJ4 *:xjicrt 
a favoarable inflnenee uffju htx isUie ^4 ItkM^ii^ f luu yjrry U^ h^y x},Hi 
she has been very iD sinee I wn/te tr> y^u hj^, Oyjw^i Wfw. ^h^ik Oo4. 
she is beCter again. Her GtKrri*^ fri^^t«d« (^ iktsA Wj^ wiJl go und isa^ 
tiien theie, baft I an inexmiat/k <« K^r aeeouot w^ aliio on my imro. 
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" I take yery kindly tbe constant interest that yon manifest in the 
affairs of my professional life and character, and on the main agree witli 
you on the subject of occasional sermons extra my own circuit, and that 
in my case there are special reasons against belonging to the flying' artil- 
lery. In this circuit, however, where on circuit duty I am always- at 
home and always preaching to the same people, I find it proper to oom- 
ply with the constant demand to some extent, and indeed it is almost 
necessary for my health and on behalf of mental relaxation note and then 
to digress and to diverge. In short what can I do ? 

*' I sympathise with your town of Bradford in its calamities. Here 
last week one of our most pious, valued and influential friends fajiled, and 
the distress in the town is considerable, though nothing to that of Brad- 
ford. My bishop is the author of the magazine sermon bearing his name. 
Quarter-day is coming on, when the budget of a successor to Mr. Jackson 
will be opened. Our people have been corresponding with Mr. Storer, 
whose reply is that he shall probably tarry a third year at York. The 
fever of anxiety about appointments is now fairly setting in, and is ascer- 
tainable at most points of our Methodistical circulation. 

" Farewell, in great haste, as the scription will abundantly testify. 
May the good Lord direct and bless us all, and conduct us after aU the 
wanderings of life to the permanent rest end glories of Paradise. 

" Yours affectionately, 

"Joseph." 

The calls upon Dr. Beaumont's services from various parts 
for aid in the cause of religion and benevolence were now 
becoming constant. In his own town the people flocked to 
attend his sermons and the Methodist society (as in a greater 
or less degree was usual in the circuits in which he travelled) 
steadily and greatly increased in numbers. These ordinary 
calls therefore had first to be met, and his brother had 
pointed out to him how far it seemed to him that compliance 
with the numerous applications for his aid would be found 
incompatible with both the fulfilment of these calls and his 
own health. Dr. Beaumont argued however that he must do 
as he did — he took care of his own circuit first, and having 
made that flourish he further attempted to fertilise other 
spots, and as to his health he was persuaded that his journeys 
were of advantage to him. It may be probable that, as far as 
the mere journeys went, when in ordinary health this was 
so, but the labours for which those journeys were undertaken 
were already undermining his system, and their cumulative 
result, unindicated by their apparent effect, was doubtless to 
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cut short his life is the fulness of his powers^ though not till 
after he had lived the life of many men, measuring his career 
by the amount and successful character of his exertions. The 
following sentences are extracted from one of his letters of 
the year 1827. They refer to a remarkable " revival " which 
occurred amongst the Wesleyan societies of Hull diuing 
that year. 

" Since writing to you last I have been overwhelmed with labour and 
for ten or twelve of the last days in the bygone year I was a prisoner in 
my house. Through mercy I am again fulfilling the duties of my post, 
and I have the great satisfaction of reporting the continued progiess of the 
blessed work the Lord is doing among us. As yet, and herein oiur un- 
believing fears have been disappointed, there are few if any symptoms of 
diminished interest. The arm of the Lord is still made bare in tlie sight 
of the people and we rejoice together in beholding its achievements. 
Signs and wonders, convictions, conversions, restorations and deepenings 
of spiritual life are wrought daUy in the name of die Lord Jesus to 
. whom alone he all the glory — yes, all — for the work that is done in tliis 
way and of this order it is the Lord that doeth it. Last week was held 
our June Missionary anniversary. My sermon was preached to a very 
jarge or rather a crowded congregation. The public meeting was exces- 
^vely crowded, and many who came could not enter the place. The 
night following yoimg Bimting preached to a large congregation. I 
have seen no young man in our connexion of whom I think so highly 
as of this said William Bunting. He preached a delightful sermon — rich , 
solemn, earnest and imp-essive. His piety seems sincere, modest and 
pervading, and when I saw the grace of God in him I was glad." 

Amongst the other results of his extended and increasing 
reputation were numerous applications for his pastoral services. 
Indeed he now commenced to be actually oppressed, as was 
afterwards the case throughout his life, with invitations from 
circmts desirous of securing him as their preacher ; and these 
▼ere vont to appear year after year, whether his term at his 
actual place of residence was beginning or ending, on the 
cliance of finding him inclined to change his position. In 
the year 1827 he had to decline numerous invitations of this 
i^ature firom London and other places, but he could not be 
indnoed to leave Hull where he was happy, influential and 
^weftd. The following letter to his brother Thomas alluded 
to the subject of his continuance in that circuit, and he had 
^KX^on in the course of the ^hsuing year to be thankful 
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that he had determined to remain amongst his kind 
there: — 

" Htdl, April 3rd, 1827. 
*' My dear Birotber, — ^A letter from Samuel last week apprised me of the 
state of things with you at Bradford, aad of the yisitation of your MKsetj 
in the distressingly sudden death of Mr. Hill in particular. In the sUto 
of mind into which such tidings throw one, how really littie and worth- 
less do the things of the present life appear — ^liow vast and important 
those of the next ! Oh, for the art and habit of improving such occur- 
rences and the new and juster tides of thinking and feeling to which thej 
give rise ! But instead of moralising to you, to whom I hope it is unne- 
cessary, I should proceed to give you that sort of news of which by thi^ 
time you are aware I am in possession. Our quarter-day then was held 
yesterday week, and a very satisfactory one I believe those composing it 
found it. Our finances were found to have kept pace with the extension 
of the work of God amongst us for some time past, and after all claims 
were met, the stewards had the satisfaction of sweeping off the table a 
very comfortable sum as a nest egg for the present quarter. It was 
moved and seconded that your humble servant should continue a third 
year, when Mr. Treffry took the sense of the meeting and told me that 
eveiy man's hand was held up for my continuance. I replied that, in as 
far as the resolution involved in it Uie acceptance of my services, it could 
not but be grateful to my feelings, and that as I had laboured amongst 
them with comfort and perfect harmony and not without success, I should 
regard it as a duty to meet this imanimous call with acquiescence. In 
short that I did not bring myself to Hull neither would I take myself 

away. 

• ■ • • • • • 

*' From Samuel's letter I am sony to hear that he is worse. H« 
mentions change of air and that you have suggested Scarborough. If 
you think him fit to journey and to leave his mother and that Hull 
would not be tmsuitable for him, Susy and I should be very glad for him 
to come here and we will do our best for him, but anxious as we should 
be to accommodate him and grateful for the opportunity of in any way 
ministering to his comfort, I really from his own account of himself 
doubt whether he can go anywhere with prudence. I have for some 
weeks been engaged to re-open the Bingley Chapel on the 29& of May, 
an engagement which I the more gladly made as it afforded me the pro- 
spect of seeing you all at Bradford. It will however be immensely incon- 
venient to me to accomplish, as our Missionary anniversary is fixed for 
that and the fbllowing days and I have been proposed to preach one of 
the sermons, though being fortunately present I told them that I could 
not If I come to Bradford I mtut be back by Monday night If mother 
and Samuel think well of it, they had better come here together, for I 
really think that they ought not now to be separated* 

" Susan imites in kindest love to mother and your Mary, and give my 
love to my dear .littie niece. My Rebecca is sitting at my right hand and 
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is learmng to write, and will soon be capable of troubling people with 
letters. Best love to Samuel — tell him to look constantly and with laith 
to the Lord Jesos Christ. 

** Yours rery affectioDatelj, 

*• Joseph BKAmoxT.** 

This object of his fraternal solicitude, whom heloTcd miich^ 
was not long^ to resist the £aital influence of his malady, and 
the following^ letter to his wife was written during an absence 
in fulfilment of the last sad offices for his brother : — 

"Bradfoid, 7th May. 1827. 
" My dearest Susy, — ^I arriyed safe in York at a quarter beibre ten and 
kft it for Snaith at half-past ten by the last mail that left York at that 
time for the place whither I was going — the route and time of the mail 
being altered yesterday so that subsequent to last Saturday I could 
not have got to Snaith from Hull in the way that I was enabled to 
accomplish it. I reached Snaith about a quarter before two on Sunday 
morning, had some difficulty in getting a bed and yesterday preached 
three times, beginning at nine o'clock. It was well that I came, and I am 
glad that a sense of highest duty overcame all the feeling connected with 
a melancholy and lower one. This morning I was to have leil Snaith 
before &ve o'clock in order to reach Selby by six to come liith^ by the 
coach, but my gig was not ready for me until half-past five, so that I had 
eight miles to come in half-an-hour alone in a strange road with a powor- 
ful horse, restive at starting, that had never been in a gig before. I drove 
of course furiously, reached Selby a few minutes after six, too late for the 
coach there, got an ostler out of an inn into my gig and away we went as 
hard as the horse's legs could go after the coach, and overtook it about a 
raHe and a half out of Selby, where I mounted and sent back my gig and 
horse by the ostler to Selby to wait at the inn there till called for. I 
Aen pursued my way steadily by coach to Bradford which I reached at 
ft quarter past ten. My brother James arrived yesterday, and will of 
course tarry over the funeral— ^the day of which is not yet finally fixed ; 
Friday is tie first proposed day — ^the earliest at which it can take place — 
hut it may be Saturday as John, owing to there being no delivery of let- 
ters in Edinburgh on Sabbath, could not receive the sorrowful tidings 
until to-day, and I dare say cannot set ofi^ for this place until to-morrow 
at soonest. Poor dear Samuel I find was veiy, veiy anxious about com- 
ing to Hull to see us, and 1 shall always giieve that I had not more com- 
munications concerning his symptoms and wishes! He was most anxious 
to hare seen you again as well as myself. It seems that he had no anti- 
cipation of the abrupt and decisive sequel, but was looking for recover}*. 
Bear fellow ! he liaii recovered — his spirit already in heaven and his 
fiefih he will HBgain hereafter ! He was very happy for some time previous 
to his departure, and has left sweet assurance of his having entered the 
unbroken and eternal rest of heaven ! I mourn his early fiight, though 
with him all motiming is ended, and sorrow and sighing and sin afe o'er, 
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but I wish to be resigned, to be humbled under this sad bereavement — 
to be warned and profited by it. What is our life ? — ^it t#— it is even as 
a vapour — as a shadow— it fleeth and retumeth not : oh for grace to im- 
prove it ! 

• ♦•••• 

** Love to the children from 

'* Yours most affectionately, 

** Joseph BKAUMoifT.'* 

ThiB brother, Samuel, was a young man of a fine and en- 
dearing character and Dr. Beaumont fdt much his prematiure 
death. Almost immediately after this event he was himadf 
prostrated by a severe illness. In the first instance lie was 
ignorant of the nature of his ailment and endeavoured to re- 
instate his health by a short visit with some friends to Scar- 
borough, where however he obtained but little benefit. Ar- 
rived at Scarborough he wrote to his wife of his condition 
thus : — 

" My dearest Susy, — ^I arrived here safely about half-past two o'clock 
yesterday afternoon, just in time for a very excellent dinner to which the 
party of visitors were sitting down and for which along pleasant ride had 
well prepared me. My kind friends had nearly given up all expectation 
of seeing me here, but were exuberant in their expressions of pleasure at 
receiving me. We are at a boarding-house where the accommodation is 
eveiything that can be desiderated even by one who besides being an in- 
valid is a little fastidious in his tastes and habits. Breakfast half-past 
eight; lunch, eleven; dinner, two; tea, six; supper, half-past nine! 
Thus the day is carried through as far as its principal occupation is con* 
cemed, for really in Scarborough and in such like places, eating and 
drinking rise even to the dignity of an occupation and a principal one 
too ! My bedroom is spacious and airy. Besides Mrs. Whitley our party 
of ladies consists of three single ones — in addition to Mr. Whitley we 
have three gentlemen besides myself — all agreeable — and I only wish yon 
were added to the party which would then be complete enough. I think 
myself upon the whole as well as when I left home, and that you know 
was decidedly better than I had been for several days. 

" This morning I have had a ride for about two hours with Mr. and Mrs. 
Whitley and feel myself better for the exercise. We rode on the sands, which 
here are fine, close to the sea. I am not advisedany bathing but the shower 
bath— and I tliink of trying one of sea- water, and on my return home of re- 
suming the use of my own ! Scarborough has not at present very much 
company in it — ^but those of us that are here are not whoUy without respeo> 
tabiUty, to say nothing of dignity, as besides your friend there are his Grace 
the Archbishop of York and family, the Kev. Mr. Hamilton of Leeds, &c. 
&c. I do really think that with God's blessing I shall be the better, I 
hope considerably so, for my visit, and though I came with some reluc- 



taoce I now feel that in comins I 'i-*"^ : i- -_■ -. '- " 

wiD be a great friend to me as w.ukiiur n r-'. - - . ' ' . r- 

hills of all things agitates and «m»"-'. t^ «r_. . -«► t^ .•* *-. — 

with them on eyery hand. All ^l»' -^t.— i-r »•- - _ - « ■.-..* - 

and troubled last week hare Tt^l'it^i -«--.j «^. - - ' - — - * .- i 

of the heart With a greater -ir. -„:*-!:/^ ?.--,"- «--. • 

reaUy count myself as well as I ha--^ -.--fi •'♦.•-.- i. -_ .• '- . 

must hope and wait May the L*:ri zJi r- -i^vsr * -. r-- . ..rf- «.- - • 

mouth with praise and my liiW wii-i .« .-i:*^-.-* - * i u*^ i.»— '.*' £-■ 

friends. Write me on MomiAy. ami x *:i - ^':*-^ -- _ ■•' c ^ _ . •> r i^ 

press and report their contents I :i0 y- w^ ^^ , -#--,- ^ . .- ■:-* •> 

to my own people in my own f Lu:f» -.-^ ^— w »-r<-iL •• . ^ * v."-^ 

on Thursday — ^more likely en Frji»»— a- -.11- ^.'-* r^ *.. -• --r- 

my love to the dear chiUlren and kiiui r-i-^.-^j' . ^^.'.^ > a_- J.-^ 

Whitley are quite a father and air-dfrr -i- ij* e^: •--. i^s ---•>' i. 

you. Give my love to my br«^cir«fl. Tr-^.— bl. -tws^ 
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" My dear Brother,— P. u^- zr 1* - -^-^ iy '.. !. ; - : «* :i <^ 1 
Last Monday three we^^ki- 1 5-1'. i-^ ^r-.', t.. . . .- i. .•---. 1 <iiii 
undue action of the hfart T^-.i.«"» T wc» » ''^ «w. •.■».- i.'-t •' 
Alderson. . . . Wedn^-^iij t- 1 •-i.. : ij r i,^- «.:•• »ij. ;. p 5 •* iu» *i'jC 
take my place) I went to L.r ..; "j'-'^- it ^'.-'r •. ri- ;, / • ijLiI ^•l 
Thiursday night got ihr'-ij-L »:.>-'„ ' v!- .1 >'.-^» •.- - •-.i'-'.' ain. I^-t: 
much worse, much h^ai ai-«i ;/> i. *•• '.r -..»^ '"/- »t »* :.«' i^^w*. »-ti c^s- 
tressing throbs there. My ;r., .-.r.^-,^ i:H- v •!.: j. »*-c » r.i •*t-^ Tfc-i»- 
tions until now. I hare l^^e^n Vl^-i fc ♦^"rit u'lit v^ni i*^-ti^ v^ :i^u. tiie 
red line of the lip. At S-^artyjr'-'-isa I Cit li r i-**! Uc-r. itt >uri frjt«!«w 
q^iently I suppose I feit ilje ^CTtz.vp*- 'jf iif' 'j? t*trt t*.»"v. Las: 
Thursday night I preached for t*i<^ t'^ vji*<^ Kii'^^r I wat a: LriJtX'ln. 1 
preached shortly and mod^rra::^ jlv ii.tt'i.*?. i ut wat rtditr tW worse 
for my effort, and yesterday I felt a k} ;ri,* t*-it-ei.'? e^mgh. Ti-i? morning 
I have seen Dr. Alderson again, who bfieius to tbink me better and the 
pulsations of my heart le^ violent : lie tiinks that the heart has no dis- 
ease, and seems to fancy that there i« soTnetbing of nervous interft^rence, 
" I have been put into fjetier pj»irit«? i\ji> morning by the doct*»r's prog- 
nosis and though all my friends are apraiu<t my preat'liing to-morrow at all 
— as my physician permits I mean, sliouid I continue as I am now, to try 
in the morning. I had jveviously to this uidi<<position intended to go to 
Conference, but had partly laid aside my purpose until yesterday, and 
this morning, as Dr. Alderson thinks that it might amuse my mind snd 
he rather advantageous than otherwise on condition that I attend me^ 
as I may be able when there, and take no active duly. It has f'' 
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my lot to attend yerj few Conferences, and though shoidd my ministry 
continue until next Conference I should desire to attend it, yet as the 
preachera at present appointed to Hull are my seniors, it does not seem 
Ukely that I shall have the opportunity, so that I feel wishful on several 
accounts to attend the present one. Should I continue conYsIescent om 
Monday morning it is not unlikely that I shall start for Manchester, and 
yet I assure you it will he a veiy great mortification to me not to be here 
to receive your wife and yourself; however my dear Susy will I am as- 
sured do all that is in her power to make your desired and long-looked- 
for visit agreeable to you and yours. Do not on any accoimt let the pos- 
sibility or even probability of my being away divert you &om Hull ; your 
wife I shall of course find here on my return — to find you here also how 
delightful ! It was our intention, had I not gone to Conference, for all 
my family to have gone to Cleethorpes for a few weeks ; peiiiaps your 
wife would prefer Scarborough and would be better when at a watering- 
place not to be linked in a fellowship that would subject her to tlie pre- 
sence and therefore inevitably more or less the annoyance of three 

children Should I go to Manchester, as I find that mother is at 

Buxton, I should think it a duty to return hither by Buxton that I may 
see her ; my way home in that case would be by Sheffield. I am in the 
midst of the kindest of friends here, who have at their leaders' meeting 
voted me every sort of help and indulgence at home and abroad which 
mj fancy or medical men can desire. What to think of my case I can 
scarcely tell. I confess that I am not altogether free from alarm on ac- 
count of it. But the will of the Lord be done ; I feel a measure of sub- 
niission to whatever he appoints. God bless you, and fit us more and 
more for all his righteous will. 

" Yam's very truly and affectionately, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

to his wife. 
♦• Oxford Road, Manchester, 25th July, 182T. 

" My dearest Susy,— My joiuney to Selby from Hull on Monday afty- 
noon by the packet I effected witli pleasure, but from Selby to Leeds by 
the coach w^ oppressively hot. Arrived at Leeds at half-past eleven 
and got to Bradford at one. I breakfasted and dined the following day 
at my mother's. 

" If you prefer it, go to Cleethorpes without delay and stay as long 
as you like, and if I come home while you are there, which is not un- 
likely, I will join you. Eujoy yourself with the dear children as 
much as you can and lojre and serve and trust in the living God, But 
to return to my journey — I left mother on Tuesday morning, and had, the 
shadow of a cloud being my defence, a pleasant journey to Manchester, 
which I reached at eight o'clock. I immediately proceeded hither and 
found myself an expected guest at this establishment which is in aveiy 
oharming situation. Mrs. and Miss Cooper are here from York and Mr. 
Galland. This morning 1 went to Conference to be there by six o'clock 
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— the distenoe 10 conBid«rable and I was caught in heavy run, which 00- 
easioned me some htinj and inoonyenienoe and I am SMling the effeote of 
it through the day. 1 breaJdasted near the ehapel and attended Confer- 
ence again between breakfast and dinnor and drove up to dine in Mr. 

C/s phaeton. 

• ••••• 

• " My staying here longer or shorter depends on 

the progress of my case. I wish for your sake that I could report better 
of it. But I must submit to this chastisement of the Lord, and oh ! may 
I profit by it. And may you be blessed and comforted — ^you whom I 
doubt not God will love and protect, with my precious children, whether 
I Hve or die, whether I am sick or well ! To him let us commit ourselyes 
as unto a faithful Creator ! Write to me soon, by return if convenient, 
and tell me where you are and all about your circumstances. Bless my 
children for me, and my kind regards to Christie. My love to my es- 
teemed and kind Mends at Hull. To Hawtrey I have not yet spokex^ 
but ibr your sake will if I have opportunity. — BeUeve me ever 

** Yours affectionately, 

"Joseph Beaumont." 

to the same. 

** Manchester, Oldham Street Chapel, 

** July 28th, 1827. 
** My deareet Susy, — Yesterday I had some thought of returning home 
and having the happiness of seeing you by this evening, and had actually 
taken my leave of my friends at Mr. Coopei's with this view. I had had 
some fever upon me and felt not well, but I called on a physician of emi- 
nence here to take his advice on my case, who entered somewhat more 
minutely into it than Dr. Alderson, but he advised my staying here longer 
^-thought I shoidd be the better for it — said that he thought there was 
nothing seriously the matter with my lungs, and that the irregularity of 
^e heart he hoped was symptomatic only and that with great care it 
might be siibdued. I had a long discourse with him on my diet and got 
Iran him a prescription. In short the result of this interview was a great 
improvement in my spirits, and an attention to some directions which 
may be of importance to my future restoration should this be the will of 
God concerning me. I attend Conference only in the forenoon and am 
to-day much better than I have been for two or three days. I was the 
other day at the Marsdens and met with Mrs. and Miss Heece, heard a 
good deal about our London friends — Jane seems a great favourite with 
the Beeoes. I have given your love to your friends, who hailed it with 
warmth and pleasure and return theirs, Mr. G. Marsden added with 
earnestness * affectionately.' With Hawtrey I have conferred ; he is 
delighted to hear of you and I have asked him to dine with me for your 
sake. 
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" I Oiank God I tliink myself now a little better. May he prepare me 
for all his will, guide and enrich and strengthen you with all grace and 
comfort Trust in him— the Lord bless you and my dear children ! Re- 
gards to Christie. I want to hear from you. 

•* Yours most affectionately, 

"Joseph Beaumoht.'* 

to his brother thomas. 

" Hull, August 21, 1827. 
" My dear Brother, — On our return home at the end o'f last week from 
Cleethorpes your letter by Mr. Holmes was handed to me, and to your 
absence from Hull it seems we must submit In my general health I 
think I have whilst at Cleethorpes improved ; I have now no fever, my 
appetite is consequently better and the heart's a<;tion is now tolerably 
composed. Yet the primary affection continues — constant conficious 
undue laboiu: of the heart Alderson says * the blood is thrown out of 
the ventricle with vehemence.' He still thinks there is nothing orgtxme 
or it would by this time have become worse and more troublesome, and 
imagines that it will ultimately subside. However, having continued 
now eight weeks, my hopes are not very sanguine, though for this last 
week they have risen higher than for many preceding ones. I have not 
preached yet nor done anything since the first attack but attempt to 
preach once on a week night before Conference, and within the last two 
days have given tickets to two or three classes. Whilst at Cleetliorpes 
the leadei-s' meeting came to a unanimous vote by acclamation ex- 
pressing their sympathy with me in my affliction, to request that I shall 
do nothing until fully recovered and to call out a young man to supply 
for me imtil I am recovered. One has accordingly been written to that 
is in the neighbourhood hut he cannot disengage himself to come, and 
as I am something better, so far at least as to be able to assist in giving 
tickets, and as the two Troffiys are here at present and other strangers 
passing through, it is thought better to wait two or three weeks longer to 
see the progress of the case before application is made for one to the 
President Were it the will of God I should wish that there might at 
the expiration of the proposed period be found no necessity for calling in 
an auxiliary ; however to his will I trust to be able to submit not with- 
out cheerfulness, though I find it anything but congenial with my 
feelings and habits naturally to be content to be good for nothing. 
** However I have much cause to be thankful that tliis visitation has 
befallen me in Hull rather than in some other places. Give my love to 
mother and* say that it was a great disappointment to me that I was 
prevented from stopping in Bradford to see her on my return from Man- 
chester.* I was anxious to be at Hull by the Satinrday night and could 
not get a place to Bradford on the day before as I wished, and thus I 
was prevented from accomplishing my intention. She must not make 
herself uneasy about me. Better let her see this letter, as it will be a 



un or !>E. si-ATTrrr- » 

sadsfactiofii to knov |«rc*'£ir> i--^ I im. I i.'-s^-'i— i i-^I r-'^ 
GonfereiMe that I ndglit rca^-i^-ii- : .!•* •^p-r-..-^- n- i — - .---.:=«► 
that my indiapoeitioii w.— il4 n't ^"f ^•^^^Lr^ ^- -rii •£. i^i :. *i - : i_^ 
greatest anxietr abi^nt tbe rnvr^ci :c 11 .:• zl^*— unr :r".i- w-:. -i Z 
feared would sofier thro'^rh et j.cr li^ii-o n. i_ii-rTLr i^-i » at:^ 
cinmit like this must in :h-? r?*-*.: » -ri ^liir .- r -nc n -- i -^ -^-a. 
though a young man sh :ili :•? -L' »•: jl r - r- ii ii- ^-* r - ■ - ? w^ d 
fill up for me, I prf-.j^jsed tc ic-— i* 11 a^ :x: •& I ▼■- - - ■•tis'^ :>-^ 
were perfectly at bberty to wr-.i-r i- '-ir . .11:^-11-^ i r ^ -^^ - .;— -i 
preacher of character and ul-n^ i: ':•* 1-7* c-.-t n n- --a* ai-* I w ^ . 
he put down superounirTarT vr a 7- lt :• r I i-nL -*. tj-*- r t e -w^-t- 
house than be the odfasi.c -j^ :nT»-:-^x ^ii» ▼ ^n i . . n :_- i. - -^- 
tons station. Bui tLi* th-y t: c •♦ iz^ii ;:. -c-^--^- '^■-..— l 1 l . *^ 
here I am receirinsr tKi^ir iL:r.-ii»=*-s — *• ^t-zjs ~. *:••• ::_-•<- 1.-^- is- ' '-w 
Tidence and I ho/pe U'.- -;nL^ -; rtritsr 7»^.ir ^ m il- ▼•- ji -^-^ •* I 

am walking. Oh. let u« ** -i "*•» r— :m' ul l:^ .•*- 1 » -• ir v^ E-*r .^ 

found when the Master -hill z^Z w-.-^i.r •=:• »: iZii .■.ui.»-i -* .»;r a-!» 
to Mary. My family is w-ll 
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" My dear Brother. — Af:-T wr>_z.r *;- ^ ti ir i:»- '«-r-:.i:T:.r ' -u-*" '•i— -i 
1 became worse. Thi-diTw— c I - r_ ^tsi*^i t -. - '•-:n. r :^.:i- n 
the left arm — Tues.iay il.- rTi_i.tr w ^'^. — '>--- n »-::.i-r --.-1 v -•► I _»i 
sent for Dr. AIder&<.»n. who iAl<^-<i T»«-r f^^ii.-^- - *. . ir ..r- - v * - zi^ 
*if you can afford it yc-n mi-: 1-r '• j » j-ir -..■ r. I i...i-£ i.---- r ---^ 
DO organic dis^ease hwt whit • -• -•' j* - »-'-' r\-' t: •— ...: j T • ii i^n. 
I was worse — that the aini.n ■»&.* -•"•-*-'" - r -^y - ic,: .^^ ^ -^ «vu-:it 
llie sternum. I expo^ tlj^\: :: !_.♦ *i.tr:: "ur.t •!. iiut if- .»:. -r.-t n-^ 
deductions, though 'be b:T*^i '^r^ wl* i.? hut 11..--.^' n -l^ >,»'^ 
of the heart yet.' Thns yo*i «r^ iij >^- ':ir v.*^ ii" •rb^ m- m« p^ n 
wriousness and difficulty, and rT-* It-AI»>--»l •^•^*-«.» n.ii-i »f^ fn^ 
fidently than when I wrote !a<- W-71 ^Ju^ ji-, i-j:>->- r ,r -^ .1^ -^^^^-j. b-uI 
still is my experience. Nctr.'.i:^ -J-x: if -"_i .-..: -^2. - nu* v. n** inr 1/ 
those hands which were pvrr->^i f:r !=i* T,*^ '-'j* »»t»— '-: »— -* r:' •».'^*r 
here I shall stop, leaving nx^m t»: =-*]£«: 1.-7 bi ^-.. r. v.-n. •-*-•» v.^ir uiut 
and circumstances may prp-^nt — so ?-«-»i :_r:- — C tin jj vi «rij»--t 
with dreams so that my niirht- «ri v^tr^i-.j V •31..K-1 ^z/^* — 'ir'^tir'jjt 
morning especially my dreairi? are '.7- ■»-«--.^r:.; •CT.vr* uii*. v. <. .i*^.::/— - 
nerertheless I sincerely wi^h yTu a:-* ilII =.7 i;-.rii»-^jut i^iTj.** « t^*^ 



^ood night." 



TO THE %.UrE. 

* My deal- Brotlier, — On Tliiir-a.L»y 4i*i \:/^tr j^x I »** »'>*^vt v^ 
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heart's labour increased in violence and extent; towards yeatwday ( 
ing the increase partly abated, and the pulse became more tranqulL 

'* Dr. Alderson was with me last night, just after my receipt of your inwi- 
taiion to Bradford, and he thinks the change you have projected and soli- 
cited would be advantageous. So he thought of the journey to Manchester, 
to Cleethorpes, Scarborough, and so no doubt he would think of a joumej 
to Botany Bay or even to the moon were they proposed to him. I can- 
not say that I feel free to leave home now — though it would be a great 
gratification to me to see John on his route to the * Athens ' and to parti- 
eipate in your personal attentions, nor do I antioipate any decided im- 
provement from any local change or circumstances. My case is not one 
which is afiected by the condition of the air in which I exist But 
mother, who is quite impatient at the delay of my recovery in Hull, and 
Susy, who-thinks everything and everybody and every place should be 
tried rather than for me to abide in this sunken, unrecovered condition, 
incline to your proposal, and as to myself —wishing; if it is put out of my 
power to act in any higher capacity, at least to try to gratify my friends 
whilst I may live— I am half inclined to attempt an accomplishmeiit of 
your desire. I know not what time the packet leaves to-morrow. I 
should think it will be either late or early — so that, should I finally de- 
termine to come, I do not see Uiat I could be with you before Tuesday. 
We have been expecting John here, but it should seem, trom the tenor 
of your note, that he moves direct from Bradford to Edinburgh. 

'* TJie great length cf duration of my afiiiction now seems very serious, and 
it becomes increasingly doubtful whether any recovery is practicable. I 
feel it a sore trial of my faith and patience. And yet every means of 
recovery should on some grounds be attempted, and then to God's most 
holy will and most righteous dispensation I must fully and religiously 
resign myself, as in some measiu'e I trust I do already. I took hold of 
this /ui{/'-sheet, because it is the Sabbath, not thinking to write more on 
this day than necessity demands. Wishing your friends a safe and suc- 
cessful journey, and with love to them and Jolm and Mary, I remain 
" Yours very affectionately, 

" Joseph Beaumokt. 

**P.S. — I am spending another silent Sabbath — Lord, make it very 
profitable to me ! " 

TO HIS WIFE 

** Oawthrop Hall, near Bingley, 2nd Nov., 1827. 
'* Dearest Susan, — ^I am not able to report anything new aa to the cir- 
cumstances and situation of my personal condition : of my heart I cannot 
say that it is any less irregular or less violent than when I left home — the 
plague of it continues unabated. I am still broken and faulty ia my con- 
stitution and fear I must long remain so. John arrived at Bradford on 
Tuesday afternoon last Yesterday he and I came to my friends at this 
place, and here I am much wished to remain for some time ; and Thomas 
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and John tlimk that I had better tarry here for the sake of qaiet and 
other adTantagea. I cansot dow aay bow this matter will be derided : I 
feel unwilliog to be the means of preTenting John from giTing motJ^T and 
yourself the pleasure of seeing him, bj mj staying here, and on tiae f/ii^er 
hand, having taken the expense and trouble of coming hiilMT. I ykt\n^\H 
should be acting as properly were I to remain a wbilr lonieer. Jotio 
looks very well, is in very good spirits and seems likely to get on arid I 
hope will prosper in his new and exalted line of XaXnAvr and *fUSi'^*^tMtt, 
If John and I oome, we intend starting for Leeds oeU Monday u»d pro- 
ceed on Tuesday lor HuU — and if we are not at Hull by TiM-tsday (rremntf 
you ipust conclude that I have decided on remaining at Gavthrop Hall 
a week or two and that John is proceeding to Edinburgh omitting H/r the 
present his intention of visiting HulL Mrs. Whitley begs her love to 
you and mother, and says that I must tell you that she witikucn me to st/ip 
here. 

" Believe me ever your most afiectionate husband, 

" Joseph BEAdfovT." 

In a letter to his mother at this time he wrote m fi>lloirs: — 

" I shall be most happy to hear of your health and increasing romfort. 
Take all possible care of your health, and es]M>cially and alxjre all of your 
90ul. Do not, 1 beseech you, indulge the least uneasiuf^s on niy ar<*oant ; 
all things are ordered by the Lord, and will, if we are faithful and prayer- 
ftil, be turned to our good and his glory. I cannot bay that I am any 
better than when I wrote last. I must sufler all the righteous blessed 
will of God, and to the end endure. Susy is in high spirits with good 
news from India. We have had a very delightful letter from Mrs. 
Christian there, who is beyond everything charmed and gratified with 
her new position. * Happy, as she always was,' she says, at her fathe/s 
house, * she is far more so at her husband's V Very well — ^this is as it 
should be." 

TO HIS BROTH EB THOMAS. 

" Hull, SOth May. 1828. 
" My dear Brother, — ^To gi^e a history of my present symptoms would 
be but to tire you with a many times told tale. My case remains as it 
has b^n now for several months, the heart never having yet returned to 
the moderate healthy action which it maintained until just twelve months 
ftgo— nor do I expect that it will. I go through my engagements minis- 
terial much as I ever did, feeling no inconvenience in preaching, nor 
unless I have foolishly and wickedly been prodigal in my exertion any 
increased sensible action afterwards. In a measure I am becoming 
whilst in active study or duty indifferent to its violence and regular irre- 
golarity, though its injuriousness may be no less for tliat. I am now and 
am fikely to continue more or less an ailing man ; certainly thankful that 
I am what 1 am and as I am and where I am. 
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Of my eai^ly future I have no clear view — no strong presentiment 
Dr. Alderson is decided in judging that I ought to relinquish my profes- 
sion ; and my present intention is to go to London at the beginning of 
July and take the first advice which the metropolitan faculty boasts, and 
then, putting the opinions of my medical and clerical and personal friends 
together, pray and look for superior direction to decide in this important 
crisis (for myself and family) with wisdom, firmness and piety. Should 
my decision ultimately be to abide in my present calling and risk all the 
contingencies of labouring in our exciting ministry with a diseased 
heart, I could form and then express an opinion as to the most suitable 
circuit, and I dare say, were it in the power of Conference, it would 
readily appoint me thereto. Some of my friends have recommended the 
Margate circuit ; but its superintendent is but in his first year, and Stony 
who lives at Ramsgate is his second, and whether he leaves or not thk 
August I cannot tell. However I must leave these things for the present, 
and can but hope and trust and pray that my steps will be ordered by the 
Lord — that he will guide, direct and lead, and then I will follow. 

" Should I take another circuit I think I shall not return home imtO 
after Conference; but should my destiny be otherwise, I must return to 
HuU to provide my family with some place into which they can put their 
heads on the transition. I have been if anything for the last few weeks 
rather better in my general health. Last Sabbath I preached twice, gave 
tickets to two good-sized classes and met the Society. On Monday after- 
noon presided at a love-feast, preached and led an immense prayer-meet- 
ing, all in Waltliam-street Chapel. On Tuesday preached again, on Wed- 
nesday gave tickets, yesterday went to Barton and spoke nearly an hour 
in the afternoon at a Missionary meeting and preached at night; this 
morning I have returned home and intend to-night to preach and give 
tickets to a class. So far I think I am quite as well as I was on Sabbath 
morning. I judge it requisite to take a full average week's work now and 
then by way of experiment, as the time is so near when I must decide 
upon my fitness for the work of another circuit, and of the degree of my 
fitness I can only decide by putting myself to the test of actual serrioe. 
And though, upon the whole perhaps, my results are satisfactory I am 
not without apprehensions as to another appointment and decidedly think 
that (humanly speaking) the chance for my life and some portion of healtli 
would be much greater were I to abandon my ministerial career, than if 
I persist in it. 

'* Mrs. Morton leaves us next Monday. My fourth daughter was the 
other day baptised — Mary Morrison — so you see we give great names to 
our children, however poor their prospects may be. . . . 
" Your affectionate friend and brother, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

This scries of letters, so minutely detailing the circum- 
stances of the malady from which Dr. Beaumont suffered at 
tliis time^ has been inserted at the risk of wearying the reade# 
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witli to him nmnterestiiig trivialities^ because it shows the pa- 
tience and resignation^ the manly and Christian fortitude 
displayed by Dr. Beaumont mingled with natural anxiety^ 
which was proper to him under such trying circumstances. 

He was always, as has already been mentioned^ a regular and 
frequent correspondent with a large circle of friends as well 
as relations. In later life^ as his numerous family grew up^ 
he devoted much attention to them in this way and^ his cor- 
respondence about matters of business having increased to 
prodigious proportions^ he was compelled to relinquish to a 
great extent that which he had formerly maintained with his 
friends in general — but, whether with his chosen friends or 
with his family or on business, it was surprising what a vast 
amount of letter-writing he accomplished, in addition to all 
his other labours. His daily budget of letters was in his 
later years very large. A great number — ^by far the greater 
number — of his letters related to his public life and required 
personal attention and consideration. But, whatever the 
subject, such an amount of correspondence was certainly no 
light task to one who was otherwise constantly occupied. 
Indeed the arrangement of his itinerant labours was itself 
one of the most difficult of subjects — requiring the most care- 
ful shaping of affairs, collating various engagements, consi- 
dering local circumstances, and constant reference in later 
years to the mysterious oracle of Bradskaw. 

It is worthy of remark how in the midst of all his work he 
was constantly in the habit of writing to his relatives and in 
particular to his wife and in later life to his children. For 
many years preceding his death it frequently happened that 
at the periods of the Wesleyan Conference his family were 
dispersed in various parts of the country in quest of health or 
pleasure amongst their friends — but, wherever they were, each 
of them would receive, often every day but certainly two or 
three times a week, a letter not unfrequently of two or three 
sheets giving full particulars as to such of the Conference 
proceedings as concerned them. From the peculiar position 
which he held for long in that assembly much that transpired 
there was of great personal interest to his family and, as he 
knew this and was a ready and rapid writer and the most con- 
siderate of friends, though he was always immersed in most 
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laborious duties^ he never allowed them to lack infomiafion 
on such topics. In short he never lost sight of his creed^ thai 
the social and domestic obligations were of the first importance, 
and these he discharged either in personal or epistolary inter- 
course with the gj^atest assiduity and pleasure. 

It is however to be regretted that the parts of his corre- 
spondence available for publication consist almost exclusively 
of family letters. Most of those to whom in his early life it 
was addressed are dead or their papers have been dispersed o^ 
otherwise. The chief portion of his general correspondence has 
not come within the reach of the writer^ though the responses 
addressed to himself which have been preserved show in many 
cases its character. Many of his letters moreover, addressed to 
friends both within and beyond his family circle, touched upon 
matters relating to Methodism which, wherever they can be 
avoided with justice, it is better to let pass into the limbo of 
forgotten controversies than to introduce where they might 
possibly hurt the feelings of some whose views, however dif- 
ferent from his own. Dr. Beaumont himself desired always to 
treat with respect and consideration. This is to be regretted 
because he was not only a prolific but an admirable letter- 
writer. He touched on matters either personal or general 
with that tone of frankness, individuality, vigour and hu- 
mour which epistolary literature ought always though it 
does but seldom display — ^in fact for such exercises he pos- 
sessed some of those feminine graces of the pen which men 
usually want. It is the nature of £Eimily letters to be often 
too entirely occupied by trifles, and always too much the ex- 
pression of a certain set of feelings on subjects of particular, 
personal and domestic interest, and consequently to be tame 
and uninteresting to the general reader. At the same time 
in these private, family letters may be found oflen much to 
illustrate— and that in the most accurate manner, by a sort of 
literary photography — the characteristics of their writer, and 
consequently they have a peculiar value when the character to 
be displayed is one which shone in private and domestic life 
and of which, in its public features, there fffe other records. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

1828—1831. 

I)e. Bbaumont liad for his colleagiies at Hull men well 
known to the Wesleyan commiuiitj and generally esteemed 
by them. The late Daniel Isaac and Richard Treffiy senior 
and Mr. Samuel Jackson were coUabarateurs with him at one 
period or another of his residence there, and his relations with 
them all were of the most friendly and agreeable character — 
mutual respect and harmony of feeling, united with a com- 
mon zeal about their great work, secured to all uniform satis- 
faction in their joint labours. Mr. Treflry was afterwards one 
of the Doctor^s regular correspondents, and one for whom he 
always entertained much regard and whose Christian character 
and great abilities he highly estimated. The writer has not 
been able to obtain any of his iatiier's letters belonging to this 
correspondence, but the following extract from one addressed 
l?y Mr. TreflBry to his old colleague, soon after leaving HuD, 
mentions with how much pleasure and eagerness they were 
always received. He says : — *' Many thanks to you for your 
kind, circumstantial and interesting epistle. To hear from 
yon is quite a treat to us all, and as soon as your well-known 
hand- writing is recognised and the announcement made of ' a 
letter from Mr. Beaumont,' we- all- instinctively and promptly 
rally round the leader and wait with eager solicitude to hear 
all the contents. Could you glance at us just in that mo- 
ment and see the interest portrayed in all our countenances, 
you would not grudge your pains in furnishing us with such 
a rich repast. Letters I think should be like newspapers, 
and, as was said of 's sermons, contain a little of every- 
thing, and your last epistle was especially multifarious in 
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detail; and^ though some parts of it were more likely to ex- 
cite the sympathetic sigh than the ordinary delight^ yet we 
read it all with great interest/' 

The following letter addressed to his eldest brother details 
his proceedings on a visit to London which he made in 1B2S 
in search of advice as to his defective health and still defective 
utterance^ as well as to attend the Conference which in that 
year met there : — 

" London, 11 July, 1828. 

'* My dear Brother, — I left Hull last Saturday morning, accompanied by 
Susy and our two youngest children, by steam-packet for London, and 
arrived in safety after a half-pleasant and half-impleasant passage— the 
Sabbath half was the pleasant one. Among other passengers was a pious 
clergyman with his two sons. The clergyman and myself held two public 
services on board for the worship of the God 

** * Who rides upon the stormy sky. 
And calms ilie roaring seaa.* 

" I offered if hiB would ' do duty' to be his clerk, as well as I could, 
which he accepted. Morning service was gone through on deck under 
an awning. Not having a prayer-book and not having been at churcrh 
above a few times for the last fifteen years, I found myself at fault seTcral 
times with my responses ; so that at length I thought it best to confine 
myself within and content myself under some simple Methodistical echoe^s 
interposed partly right and pailly wrong — wrong by the book, but right 
I hope by the heart* After prayers the worthy reverend preached a very 
appropriate, plain, simple and faithful discourse from * The wicked are 
like the troubled sea whose waters cast up mire and dirt. There is no 
peace, saith my God, to the wicked.' The attendance of captain, pasr 
sengers and some of the hands was very pleasing botli in number and 
behaviour : all was solemn and becoming. In the evening (for it was 
nine p.m. before we reached the Tower Stairs) I preached to the same 
assembly from ' Where two or three are gathered together in my name 
there am I in the midst of them.' 

" But about the voyage you care nothing— it is my progress since I 
came to town with which you may not object to become acquainted. In 



* Dr. Beaumont thought that the introduction of tlie Liturgy in Wes- 
leyan chapels, in addition to a long extempare prayer and a sermon of an 
hour, was imadvisable, as it was eitlier mutilated or it fatigued the con- 
gregation or was entirely neglected by them. In many cases where it is 
used by the Wesleyans the congregations adopt the practice of entering 
the chapel in the middle of the service when they take the prayers to be 
over. But no man had a wanner admiration for that beautiful office or 
more loved to read it or respond to it than he. 
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troth I have hot much progTe$$ to report. Both the Fieldings of Hull 
particularly recommended me to constdt Dr. Armstrong, whom I saw on 
Wednesday. He subjected me to comparatively little examination, 
though his conclusion and opinion were very positive. The only question 
which he asked, about the answer to which he manifested any interest in 
the decision of the case, was—* Have you any pain in breathing on going 
upstaira quick ? — are you obliged to stop ?' and so on. * No ; never whb 
stopped nor ever recoUect pain peculiar to those circumstances.' * You 
would have remembered it distinctly if you had. Now you have no organic 
disease I am sure : for I never knew Uiat symptom wanting in organic 
disease of the heart You have not the combined symptoms. I am sure 
your heart is sound. You have a large heart and a veiy sensitive heart 
In my museum I have human hearts of all sizes. The variety in the size 
of the heart is immense. Yours is a large heart I have listened to your 
heart in both chambers, and the sound, the action is correct, regular, 
quite natural. The action of your heart is not extreme, but you are in 
a highly ne^ous condition— seriously wrong in your nervous system. 
You must not take mercury, its effect on the nervous system is bad. 
Four things affect the heart's action — bodily exercise, mental emotion, 
change of temperature, and (I think he said) food. ... I am con- 
fident that you have no organic disease of the heart — I will pledge my re- 
putation that you have not.* 

*' Such I think are the principal sentences which this ^sculapian 
oracle delivered. 

" To my reference of his attention to the pain in the arm &c., he replied 
that they were no criterion of heart cases, as they occurred in many other 
diseases and states. He thought it probable that this kind of action now 
going on would continue through life, but did not think it necessary that 
I should resign the ministry ; he however recommended me to rest two 
or three months. He was evidently in a hurry, just about to go upon 
his morning route, at 11 o'clock, but I had to wait a good while before 
it came to my turn to be ushered into his ' presence.' lie is quite a 
young man — very little, I should judge, on one side of 80 : nothing 
foppish or pedantic or affected, but very natural and iieat, accessible and 
ready. 

" Thus far all is encouragement : and as yet I have seen no other au- 
thority. 'J!o-da,j I went in pursuit of Dr. or I believe Mr. I^wrence, of 
whom a surgeon here speaks very highly, but I did not succeed in finding 
him, and am now undecided as to my next application. Charles Bell is 
also recommended to me, and whether to go to him, to Lawrence or to 
Abemethy, I know not At Mr. Morton's I am several miles distant from 
all their eminences, and were it not that my father-in-law keeps a minia- 
tore phaeton (and an animal to draw it, which, though horse by species, 
is dog by size) I should be nonplused continually, or have my piu'se per^ 
wcuted day by day with hackney coachmen. This conveyance takes me 
till we reach the pavement and there I part with it and trudge on. 
^^^ulst here (and this is between ourselves, as reporting it, at present at 
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least, might lead to misconceptions and wrong conclusions) I baye waited 
upon Mr. Broster, so famous for the removal of impediments in speech. 
I have had two very interesting interviews with him. He introduced me 
to his sister, who is a Methodist and a most sensible, clerer, pious ladj 
who, when her brother was in Edinburgh, met in Mrs. Walsh's dass 
there and accompanied her in her visits to the gaol, &c., and expreasea 
herself as under great obligation and much attached to her. Now it so 
happens that Mrs. Walsh, w^ho is an incipient Mrs. Fletcher and who 
was the first-fruits of my ministry in the Edinbuigh circuit, is greatly 
devoted to me and had frequently mentioned me to Miss Broster. 
Of this I am now likely to have the advantage. Broster thinks it reiy 
probable that he can entirely relieve me; and in short, thou^ his tenns 
are a himdred guineas and, if the pupil is in his house, Sive guineas 
a week besides, I am going there next Monday morning, to stay a longer 
or shorter time as may be requisite. He says a week may suffice for me — 
at any rate he thinks I shall not need to be with him more than a fort- 
night. From what he had heard and seen of me I am very greatly in- 
dulged, but still am likely to be quite ashore. 

• • • • • 

** Dr. Lardner I have not been able to make out Basil Woodd lives 
many miles off. I think of writing to him to inquire the Doctor's resi- 
dence. Distances here are so immense that I am quite baffled with them 
in every direction. If you write soon address to Gadogan Place. My 
mind now leans to a circuit — though I am not divested of anxiety about 
my ailment and still tiiink it suspicious and important, as I find it 
troublesome and inconvenient. If I take a circuit I should greatly 
prefer one as near HuU as may be, and am not wholly without thoughts 
of Howden. York I find will be open. York I should like, but am not 
sufficiently informed of its labour at present to judge of my fitness for it. 
I had much rather be near Hull next year that in case I fall ill again 
and am ultimately obliged to cease itinerating I may be near home, for 
such surely I never can cease to feel Hull to be. I have called only on 
Treffiy, but he was out — for a week or two I wish to keep myself from 
the rest of the host. Our love to your wife and to mother. 
"Ever yours, 

** Joseph Beaumont." 

In the result the still invalid minister came to a hopeful 
conclusion about his healthy which was already much im- 
proved^ and determined once more to undertake his regular 
duty. Amongst other circuits Nottingham had sought his ser- 
vices, and in reply to their renewed invitation he had early ia 
the year written thus : — 

" My dear Sir, — ^Yoiu- second favour, which I duly received last night 
and for which I feel much obliged, I am sorry to say finds me in the 
same circiuustances as those in which I stood when I wrote you last, and 
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it is not, T asare jva. wiujom. reirrM ihai I find aiTsrif oMMiielM still to 
witUiold the plai^ ihaz. rem kare di^ue me tiie bv^nour to solidu To 
mjfteiiMtfg at least it wo-.Jd be rnvkcb iDore Acreml^e to baiY s«MDe plac^ 
to whidi I might in dl }iev>«a:«iInT kK^k ibr idt next K'moTie liuB to ne^ 
nuin aho^echer afloat, azid it won^d be erenr war gnuihing to bit iiK^li- 
nataons, sabntniriiatciT to ibr Dirine viU aiHi a{«pcvintiiienU prospectiT^ely 
lo cast an^MT in Nocticgbaan : buu viib tbe suspeDse and imccttaintj 
which yet borer a\^x the statie of mr bealth, neitbex my conscience nor 
my judgoient vill su&r me to do so. Situaied as I am then, I liriiv not 
engige to anj orrait kst I make mvsielf accessoiy to its being found to 
ha^ irnsted on a broken reed. I could not at ptvsent feel easy to accept 
those attentiona of a oiruit wbi<:b might otberaise be turned in an 
eifi<3ent and more bopeM directioa. I wait to kmm and to submit to 
all the holy will of God, mj merciful Father in hearen. With sincere 
and grateful acknovledginentB to youTBelf and friends for tbe kindness 
sod oonfidenee joa hare diown me, and wishing that as a dreuit you 
may hare moefa pn wy er i ty , and that God may send you ministen after 
his own heart, lull of faith and of the Holy Ghost, 

* I remain yours rery truly, 

" J06EPH BSAUVOXT.** 

Nottingham was however still anxious to secure his ser- 
vices, and to that town he proceeded on leaving Hull, deeply 
regretting his severance from his old well-loved friends, yet 
with hope and comfort finr the future, and thence he penned 
the following letter 

TO HIS BROTHER THOMAS. 

*• Nottingham, 22nd September. IB28. 
" My dear Brother, — By our eaxiy arriyal in Nottingham I am happy to 
say that the yery affectionate intentions of the stewards are realised. 
We are in possession of the George Street house, which is a great im- 
pTOTement upon any domicile we have had yet. Its situation is peculiarly 
fayourable; half the house is new and the furniture entirely so. Indeed 
it is precisely on the plan of your own — somewhat smaller in size, though 
^th a much larger yard. My entrance has been hailed and greeted in a 
▼ay ^ite out of all keeping with my pretensions or acquirements, and is 
to me— I conceal it not — immensely encoiu'aging and really overpowering. 
Hitherto, through much mercy, I have overtaken all my work, with the 
exception of having kindly been provided with a substitute on those 
Sabbaths on which I had three appointments, so that I have not preached 
i&ore than twice a day. I find the greatest readiness and anxiety to 
aecommodate my infirmities and to minister to my convalescence. The 
field to be traversed and cultivated is indeed large, and I am not without 
apprehension that the labour will be too much for me. We have three 
^osand members, and I have repeatedly given tickets to sixty or seventy 
at a time after preaching. The congregations are largo, and no small 

« ■, * / >^ ^ ' . * 
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degree of susceptibility has manifested itself already, and I feel qiihe at 
home in my work. Your suggestion as to a pony-gig is very judidoiB 
and important, but the requirement of meang is so serious that I fear it 
is impracticable, though I do not know but that I shall find it expedient 
to keep a horse as even the shorter walks fatigue me, and constant bor- 
rowing is unpleasant and to the lenders may prove wearying. For the 
present I am going round making my obserrations, ascertaining mj 
capabilities, forming opinions and drawing conclusions, and I oonthiiie 
so far conyaiescent. But I am and expect to continue an ailing brother, 
whose days are likely to he abridged by seyeral years by the kind of life 
he leads and tlie infirmities he suffers. However I am making tiie ex- 
periment of persistence in my former career, in the name of the Loud. 
My colleagues seem agr'-eable, worthy men, and I hope wiU be nsefnL 
Hopwood's heart, I fear, is no better case than mine. 

" Here we are ail quiet as to ' the constitution,' but there is an under- 
ciurent at work in the community for good or ill — a somewhat powerfid 
under-current setting in I hardly know whither. May we ministers be 
faithful, holy and humble, and the rest we may leave to Him who sitteth 
above the waterfloods, stilleth the tumidts and the people, and remaineth 
King for ever ! I hear there is an open rupture at Bamsley — throes 
commencing in some other places.* 

" Susy and the children seem pleased with their new situation and are 
all well. Nottingham has the character of being a very healthy place^ 
the air certainly is much drier than at Hull. Susy unites in love to 
yoiu'self and wife and in respects to Mr. Cooper. 

** Yours very truly and affectionately, 

" J. Bbatjmokt." 

The following letter was the last of its kind which Dr, Beau- 
mont had the opportunity of addressing to his mother. A few 
days after the next New Tear she was away. 

" Nottingham. Jan. 2, 1829. 
" My dear Mother, — It was my intention to have written to you yester- 
day, the first day of this new year to which the great and tender mercies 
of our God have conducted us — but, partly through engagements and 
partiy through a natural and habitual slothfulness which has so much 
the mastery over me, the day passed witiiout the accomplishment of my 
purpose. My thoughts spontaneously turned towards yourself, and I felt 
it no small blessing that I had one dear parent alive in 1829, as well as a 
favour beyond expectation that my unworthy life has been prolonged to 
the beginning of another year ; to God alone be all honour and praise I 
1 foci deeply humbled on a review of the past; I see nothing in the whole 
year's labours which will bear inspection ; I have failed in everything, yet 
my trust is in the Lord Jesus and my desire is to live, while I live, 

*This sentence alludes to alTairs Method istic — ^not jiolitica]. 
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in his spirit; after his example and to his gloiy. Oh, that for me to live 
may be Christ, and then to die must he ineffable gain ! Every year is 
with each and every one of us uncertain and important as to what it may 
bring forth. I hope that this will be the best year of all that you have 
already spent ; may grace have its perfect work that you may be perfect 
and entire, wanting nothing. Oh, that with both you and me it may be a 
year of much prayer, of great faith, of constant self-denial and of a diHgent, 
ardent pursuit of that holiness without which we cannot enjoy the 
eternal glory to which the God of all c^*ace has called us by Christ Jesus I 
How precious is time, how near is eternity, how short is life, how dear 
the Gospel ! May the Father of Eternity so teach us to number our days 
^lat we may apply our hearts unto wisdom, and may great grace rest 
upon you this year ! 

" Periiaps death may come up among us before ite close. Well, let us 
be T^y — Bcripturally, habitually, fully * ready ! ' My health continues 
tolerable though for a few days past I have been suffering from a cold. 
Last week I spent three days at Derby, and James spent the whole of 
Christmas day with me. He looks pale, thin and feeble, and I am sorry 
to say is not without that forerunner of all that is bad, a cough. How- 
ever I hope with care and the Divine blessing he will improve. I con- 
^nue in my excursions in this neighbourhood to meet with many who 
make affectionate inquiries after you, and I am sure from die lively 
interest that is manifested coDceming you that when in these parte you 
must have been a great and general favourite. 

'* Let us live and die in peace and love! Our united love to all ; and, 
wishing you all the best blessings and many returns of the season, 
" I remain your most affectionate son, 

" Joseph." 

to his bbother thomas. 

*• January 8th, 1829. 

*' My dear Brother,-^! am obliged to you for your kindness in sending 
me the * Intelligencers.' The name if not the fame of your town of 
Bradford will now be diffused almost as far and wide as Catholicism. I 
must confess that I am not sorry that the controversy was carried through 
without the co-operation of any of our divines. I do not think we shine 

the most when we fight the hardest, though it is clear enough that 

will fight on while his pluck remaineth. Peace be with his spirit ! 

*' There is great distress in this town owing to the depression of the 
lace trade which has not been known to be so bad, it is said, for years. 
Tet at our quarterly meeting on Monday, contrary to the fears of many, 
there was more money paid than ever was known since Nottingham was 
a circuit We have peace and prosperity of one kind but I think little 
in another sense. We have had no general outbreaking, no strongly 
marked visible work, no mighty, sweeping resulte of our ministry. Yet I 
doubt not we have some fruit of our labour-— oh, that God would midtiply 
it a thousandfold I On Sunday week I am going to preach for your old 
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friend BadcUffe, who has been rather disturbed in his domicile by the 
arrival and operations of the Leeds fraternity. Mr. Johnson and another 
have commenced a church after their new fashion npon an old Banter s 
platform in Newark. Well, I hope that the world will be the better for all 
that is doing in it. ' 8ome preach Christ of contention, some of good 
will — what then ? That Christ i$ preached I do herein rejoice, yea and 
will rejoice.' Oh, for less of self and more of Christ ! May yon and I 
• follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth.* We are in danger of neglec^ 
ing the cultivation of personal piety and domestic improvement in the 
midst of the rage and dust of public warfare. 

*' At preseiit I think it possible that I may see you in April as I haTs 
engaged to be in Hull on the twelfth and in Manchester on the nine- 
teenth of that month. Susy's love with mine to all. 
" Yours very truly, 

" Joseph BEAUitONT.* 

TO THE SAME. 

" Nottingham, 20th April, 1829. 
" My dear Brother, — I am obliged to you for your wise and appro- 
priate hints concerning the mode of discharging my pulpit duties, but the 
fact is that on the Friday following the date of my last letter Dr. David- 
son said that such was the state of my health that I ought not to preach 
again for several weeks, that imless I rested altogether there was consi- 
derable danger, but that if I rested there was almost none, &e. &c. With 
this announcement, and feeling that I was indeed very unwell, and that 
there was very great uncertainty whether I should be able by the time of 
my engagement to go to London, I thought it my duty to tender my 
resignation and am now free from London, though it is true that only a 
few days ago, finding mjseU something better, I wrote to, the secretaries 
to say that if they coiQd not procure a supply for the Friday night I 
would still look forward to that, and to one of my appointments for the 
Sabbath. From them I have received no reply, but yesterday I received 
a letter from Mr. Treffry saying that the secretaries were all from home, 
and that they had applied, on receiving my resignation, to Mr. Stony to 
supply for me, but he had not heard of the result. But, as I have heard 
nothing further, I judge that their appUoation was successful, and that I 
am consequently fully at liberty. My weakness, great general debility, 
continues. My pulse is now generally too quick, and is not free horn 
irregularity; my cough continues, though perhaps it is abating in fre- 
quency. Pains in my chest are still at times rather frequent and consi- 
derable. My look too is against me and I am so far a disciple of Hip- 
pocrates as to attach some importance to the ooimtenance of a patient 
However, with all my ailments, I really think I am upon the whole con- 
valescent, and yesterday morning I ventured to preach in Halifax Place 
chapel, and got through with comfort, being very little annoyed by my 
cough. To-day I have been walking for near two hoius in the Park and 
have come home and enjoyed a hearty dinner. So much for my ill 
health. 
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"At Hull the President, who was at Beverley last Sunday week, preached 
for me in Waltham Street chapel on Sunday afternoon — an act of great 
kindness to Hull and as I am disposed to take it to me also. I was 
published to preach at Manchester yesterday morning at Irwell Street 
chapel. Watson preaches to-night at Oldham Street. I had a letter, 
kind, sympathising, saying that they had some hopes of pi-evailing on 
Mr. Dixon to take my places. They seem not doing so well at Hull, and 
I am exceedingly glad the President has been there and hope it may lead 
to his interesting himself in their appointment at Conference. 

" i shall expect mother now every day. We are always ready for her. 
I am eorry she is leaving, and still more so for the occasion for it, though 
I shall be delighted by and thanldul for her living where I am. We never 
lose our troubles in this life, we only change them, it is from wilderness 
to wilderness imtil we get to Canaan. Our imited love to your wife to 
whom we wish a speedy recovery. 

" Your affectionate brother, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

The engagement in London alluded to in this letter was to 
preach some of the sermons at the anniversary celebration of 
the WesleyanMissionary Society, and he determined if possible^ 
in spite of increasing ill-health, to render at least one of those 
services which he had promised* He set out from Notting- 
ham for that purpose, but his illness gained ground so rapidly 
on the journey that he was^ compelled at the last moment to 
abandon his intention and return home. The following letter 
addressed by him to the Secretary of the Missionary Society 
alludes to this disappointment : — 

" Nottmgham, May 9th, 1829. 

" My dear Sir,— I have just returned from the country where I have 
been for a few days, and I think not without advantage. 1 need not say 
that I have suffered much painful anxiety during the days of your anni- 
versary at least as far as Sabbath night, from the apprehension of the 
trouble and disappointment which my failure at so critical a juncture 
might possibly occasion you. And 1 feel myself under great obligations 
to the brother or brothers who so kindly occupied the pulpits which 
I bad vacated. 

^* For your affectionate and sympathising letters I feel myself quite in 
debt — ^but I cannot receive anything for my expenses in attempting to 
fulfil my engagement with you. Whatever they were I have given them 
in the intended service of your inestimable, important society. It would 
add affliction to affliction were I to be remimerated as yoiu* kindness 
has prompted — and 1 therefore enclose the .£5 which you have remitted 
to me through Mr. Hopwood for that purpose, and I particularly request 
that it may notapj)earin connection with my name anywhere or in any form. 
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" Absolute rest with GcxTs blessing has eflfected some improrement in 
the state of my health since the date of my last and I am now cheered 
with the anticipation of being able to resume my ordinary labonrsu 
Believe me, 

" Yours yery faithfully and affectionately, 

"JOSBPH Bea1TMO!5T* 

Dr. Beaumont was fortunate in having his mother in her 
last days located in his own town^ indeed for some time an in- 
mate of his own house, and having thus the opportunity of 
showing her that filial duty and affection which might brighten 
her declining years and gratify his own sensibilities. Writing 
with r^ard to her at this time he expresses the most tend^ 
solicitude 

" To charm her weary steps over the burning march." 

In one letter he says — 

" I am quite affected to witness the decline of my moUier^s strength 
She should now have everything about her as smooth as oil, as quiet as 
a summer s evening, and should be continually directed and assisted to 
look at the things which are not seen, her nearness to which is so 
obvious/* 

Speaking in the same letter of himself he adds — 

" After spending last week in the country at a Mend's house, I ventured 
yesterday to preach in the morning at Halifax Place and in the evening 
at Hockley, and this morning I feel no worse for the experiment — ^indeed 
the second sermon I delivered with more ease and a stronger voice tiian 
the first. The congregations were immense — ^to me, just now, a veiy un- 
pleasant circumstance. Indeed the interest attendant on my poor minis- 
try both surprises and himibles me, and I am half inclined to think that 
my very defects are by a strange perversion of taste in the people the oc- 
casion of popularity. I preached in the morning on a subject I rejoice 
to feel my personal interest in — the * exceeding great and precious pro- 
mises.' Mother heard me at night at Hockley, and though she heard 
little felt it good to be there. I am very sensible that all I do now is 
perilous, as I am still an invalid — at best a valetudinarian, and this I 
fear must be my state to the close of my career. I am of course involved 
in much anxiety as to the future, these repeated attacks being without 
doubt very menacing, highly alarming, and they constitute me a very in- 
efiicient and troublesome itinerant preacher." 

TO HIS BROTHER THOMAS. 

" Nottingham, 18th June, 1829. 
" My dear Brother, — On receipt of your last, I wrote to John inquiring 
into his sad circumstances, and after the lapse of a week or more received 
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£c>r answer that his wife's life was spared and that her terrible sufferings 
had abated Thankful indeed I was to learn that the shadow of death 
had turned into the morning. My own circumstances are perhaps upon 
the whole experiencing some improvement, and I am taking nearly the 
whole of my regular work. My consumptiye symptoms are mainly retii^ 
ing, though I am not yet free from cough, and haye now and then at 
intervals slight and short pains in qiy sides. My heart makes me ex- 
ceedingly fidgety and restless and I think my uneasiness from its action 
when lying is rather worse than otherwise. Mother is in her usual state 
— frail indeed ! 

" Robert Newton preached here the other day from Mark xvi. 15. He 
preached away as freely and impressively as usuaL I learnt from him 
that Mrs. Bowers was still alive, but with no hope of continued existence 
and Tery near death to all appearance, but that she is cheerful and resigned. 
Our friend Bowers is quite overwhelmed with this withering calamity — ^a 
d^olating blight upon his domestic Eden peopled with a lovely and 
loved wife and their children. Nothing seems to prosper just now but 
hloBMoms and mt«nofi«— one the promise of earth, the other of heaven. 
Ck>nm]eroe generally throughout the island seems to be in a languishing 
slate. In Nottingham there is great depression and considerable suffer- 
ing — and the same I find wherever I go. When, as a nation, shall we 
learn righteousness? All below is vain and transitory and the fitfvi fever 
of life with the strongest will soon be over. Oh, for grace to prepare for 
the life everlasting of the world to come ! * The fear of the Lord that is 
wisdom, and to depart from evil that is understanding' — how infinitely 
true ! Mother, Mary and Susan join in love to you and your wife who we 
hope is better. 

** Your affectionate brother, 

** Joseph Beaumont.** 

to the same. 

' • Nottingham, 12th Oct 
"My dear Brother, — ^Your letter to me in London was but just in time 
as the pressure of my circuit duties made it incumbent upon me to leave 
on Tuesday for Nottingham. However I found time on Tuesday morning 
io attend to yoiur request about the money and the book. The reply at 
the Stamp Office where I asked your question was very emphatically 
delivered in the following short sentence, ' It cannot be done at all ;' the 
manner in which this oracle gave forth its utterance was slightly un- 
pleasant as well as considerably energetic. There is no edition of 
Haller^s works entitled * Omnia opera Halleri/ The works of Haller 
are not published uniform and entire, but may be purchased, some parts 
in folio, some in quarto and some in octavo. His most complete and 
valuable work is * £lementa Fhysiologiea Corporis Humani,* a copy of 
which I have seen in excellent condition, bound in Dutch vellum, at 
Cochran's and priced six and a half guineas. 
'* I heard the opening lectiurefor this session at the London University — 
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it was delivered by Bell to a crowded audience and in the presence of 
the other professors. As a composition it was tolerably eloquent and 
chaste in delivery, but — the lecturer wanting a li^e of my * exuberant 
vociferation/ as you call it— was sadly inaudible to the majority who 
were present I was then shown through the whole of the interior by a 
gentleman whom I had sat next to at BelVs lecture, an elderly gentleman 
from the city who took wonderfiil pains with me and then gave me bis 
card and said he should be glad to see me at his house ! The museum 
is a splendid thing, many of the preparations being quite unique ; poor 
Chunie of colossal stature is in Uie centre of the great room in all his 
osseous perfection and amplitude. I went into the refreshment rooms 
and penetrated into the culinary laboratory. I could not however, much 
as I admired the building and its workshops, help feeling * but this is not 
Edinburgh,' nor will it be for some time yet I went another day and 
heard — 's first lecture, whose delivery is shocking, being crowded with 
the northern burr-r-r, and to complete my distaste to this anatomical 
teacher he knocked down with the seesawing of his hands two jars witli 
anatomical preparations, dashing the one to his feet and prostrating and 
separating the other on the table. I then intended to have heard 
ConoUy's first lecture but whilst pacing about I was asked whether I was 
Dr. Conolly, and after replying ^-ith an emphatic No, unable to wait 

longer^ set off* to a christening at *s, whose increase has no end. 

" Dr. Alderson is dead and buried. There was a great mourning for 
the great dead physician, not less than ten thousand attending the 
solemnity of his interment, and had I been anywhere nigh I would have 
hastened to pay my res})ect to his memory with the gathering host that 
testified their sense of his public and professional worth. As I have to 
be in Hull on the 29th I shall perhaps hear something of his * last days,* 
** Yours affectionately, 

" Jos. Beaumont," 

• TO THE SAME. 

" Nottingham, Jan. 9, 1830. 

" My dear Brother, — I have tidings of a moiumfiil nature, and dark 
and sad and heavy is my heart. Mother, our beloved mother, is no more! 
the weary wheels of her mortal life have ceased to move. She died this 
morning at half-past ten o'clock. 

" In tlie hurry and dismay of that moment I wrote you a few lines, 
and with the bare chance of catching the guard of the mail hurried with 
them to the coach office, but the mail had passed. Yesterday mother 
was sitting up and seemed as cheerful as for the last fortnight ; I was 
with her in the afternoon, thought her brighter than for many days. 
At eleven o'clock last night I was sent for with the information that she 
was taken very ill. Immediately I hurried over and found her in great 
distress, and sent immediately for the doctor. About one o'clock I left 
her apparently composed and settled for tlie night This morning I 
received a message (for I was ill in bed) that she was dying. I was 
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forthwith at her bedside; she was much exhausted and she breathed 
laboriously for some time, then became quiet and easy and gently 
passed away. 

• • • 4» • 

" Alas, all is over ! sin and sorrow are with her no more for ever. 
Still,the shock astounds me. Every day since Christmas-day I have been 
with her conversing and praying. 

• • • • • 

" I am suffering from a severe cold and a most annoying and despotic 
cough seems fairly again to have got possession of me. To-morrow I 
should be in Leicester but must be in bed. 

" Yours, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

Thus soon was the final separation between this mother 
and her devoted son to take place ! Writing to a relative of 
her deaths he says " So the one to whom I was most indebted 
and whom I most venerated on earth is ntterly gone from the 
land of the living/' and certainly never was mother more 
fortunate and blessed in a child — if the high character, suc- 
cess and happiness of a son and his constant and warm love 
and uniform and delicate attention to her happiness can be a 
source of blessing to a mother — ^than was she in this her son. 
To his latest day he held her memory in the tenderest regard^ 
and annually used to pay to it a tribute in what he called his 
" pilgrimage " to her tomb. This was a periodical visit which 
he paid to Nottingham to preach sermons for the benefit of 
the Hockley chapel, in which she was buried. This chapel, 
from its impoverished circumstances, was disposed of many 
years ago and passed into the hands of the Primitive 
Methodists. To prevent its being further alienated or alto- 
gether desecrated Dr. Beaumont was accustomed, whatever 
were his engagements and often at the utmost personal incon- 
venience, to attend to the summons in aid of Hockley. 

The numerous invitations to reside in various circuits which 
he was accustomed to receive, however flattering to amour pro- 
pre or gratifying in a higher point of view as a recognition that 
he was not spending his strength for nought, were no doubt 
often disturbing and embarrassing. In the spring of 1830 he 
had as many as twelve of these applications from difierent * 
circuits in London, and from Leeds, Edinburgh and other 
places. In Nottingham he was much beloved,happy and useful. 
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and he had no desire to remove thence^ but there were reasous 
which when the way was opened by a pressing invitation to the 
London west circuit induced him to accept or at least to ac- 
quiesce in the first instance in an appointment to it. But no 
sooner was the appointment made (preliminarily) than the 
grief and excitement of his people and the urgent appeals 
which they made tp him to continue with them caused him 
to repent and retract. On the only occasion on which he 
afterwards proposed to leave a circuit before his full time was 
expired he was subjected to similar appeals but was not so 
fcHtunate as to have it in his power to withdraw from his new 
position. In this instance however circumstances arose which 
enabled him to break off &om London and he remained a 
third year in Nottingham. 

Dr. Beaumont's extraordinary and casual preaching en- 
gagements also pressed so heavily upon him that he began to 
feel '^ the burden of his greatness.^' He was indeed always 
willing to comply with the requisitions on his services which 
were made from the numerous places which he was accus- 
tomed to visit in this way and in later years when they accu- 
mulated beyond mani^ment he was curiously anxioi]is to do 
all that he could to comply with them. Although he was 
often applied to months beforehand, it was a matter of great 
difficulty to arrange and accomplish these duties as he desired^ 
even with the greatest ingenuity and laboriousness. The fol- 
lowing letter is one belonging to this period which, though 
addressed to a valued personal friend, and it may be thought 
to display an unusual amount of interest and consideration as 
to the subject, is in truth only a fair specimen of his ordinary 
daily correspondence as to his constant preaching engage- 
ments : — 

TO GEO. LOCKING, ESQ. 

" Nottingham, 17tli Sept., 1880. 
•' My dear Friend,— I have thought a good deal ahoiit yoiir coming an- 
nivereajy, and have been very unwilling to give the negative which you 
have received from me about it After much consideration whether I 
could by any means comply with yoiu- call, I now write to say that, if 
you have not been successful in obtaining a supply yet for that occasion, 
rather than you should be disappointed, I will engage to be with you for 
the week-days. If you have been fortunate enough to complete yoiu* 
aiTangements, so much the better ; and in that case you need not write. 
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Should tliere be a necessity for my services, you will mfoim me. If I do 
not bear from you within a week from this date, I shall conclude that 
you have happily prevailed elsewhere. 

"Wishing you much encouragement and success in your zealous 
laboiu-s, and with kind remembrances to Mrs. Locking and your sisters, 
in which Mrs. 6. unites, 

" I remain yours very truly, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

These extra labours were remarkable not alone for their 
extent and success but for their diffusiveness^ if it is lawful so 
to speak. In no aspect was Dr. Beaumont^s character more 
remarkable than in the abundance of that charity which bear- 
eth all things^ believeth all things, hopeth all things and en- 
dureth all things. His was no cramped^ miserable^ self-con- 
tained^ exclusive mind. It had a breadth of structure^ an 
expansivcnesd of capacity^ a graciousness and a generosity which 
elevated him to true greatness. The sceptic would admire 
his charity and the bigot would i;all it latitudinarianism — yet 
the narrowest zealot could not outdo him iu ardour and devo* 
tion to the truth such as indifferentists would denominate 
fanaticism or at least would scorn as enthusiasm. Such men 
however have no perception of the grand principles which 
actuate such a mind — the ardent^ active £Edth^ the far-seeing 
intellect^ the ever-flowing Christian hope^ the manly self-con- 
fidence and equally manly modesty^ and above all the un- 
bounded love from which such charity results — a charity only 
further removed from the deadliness of latitudinarianism than 
it is from the narrowness of the bigot or that venal prostitu- 
tion of principle which is one of the most odious features of 
bigotry. For in truth, while he utters with his mouth the 
most grandiloquent sentiments, the thorough-paced bigot 
more readily prostitutes what he calls his principles than even 
the professed indifferentist or latitudinarian. No man is more 
certain than such a one to yield to the temptation of an im- 
mediate advantage foi^his sect or his party, though to obtain 
it he may have to violate, to ignore or even to deny the cardi- 
nal truths, the most essential articles of his creed and to 
compromise his principles by some alliance which in others he 
would not fail to characterise as an "unholy union,'' an " in- 
famous compact," or by some phrase not less vindictive. 
So little however do many of us, moving in our several 
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microcosms^ see beyond our own social and moral orbit that 
multitudes there are — ay, and of the best and devoutest — 
who cannot understand or who would little appreciate, still 
less attain to, a charity so real and ample as can alone satisfy 
the golden rule. 

** There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in yoiir philosophy " — 

« 
and many are the Horatios in religion, as well as in politics 
and philosophy, who display within their several spheres 
true hearts, kindly dispositions and earnest purposes and 
who are in reality devout seekers after Gh>d, but to whom 
nevertheless it is not given to see into the great firma- 
ment of truth in which their little systems are poised. Dr. 
Beaumont was none of these. But wherever he found a 
devout heart, an earnest wish or a good, sound, work-a-day 
hand — ^intent on the glory 9f God, the assimilation of man's 
moral nature to the Divine, the improvement of his temporal 
condition or the elevation of his intellectual powers, he was 
ready and eager to render his sympathies and prayers and 
good wishes and hearty co-operation. The consequence of 
this was that Dr. Beaumont's services were, perhaps to a 
greater extent than any man of the time, called for by various 
societies and classes of men, both religious and secular, so 
that his labours as a Wesleyan minister — extensive and ex- 
traordinary as they alone were — represent only a part, though 
that no doubt a principal part, of his career. Nor did he care, 
if in any way, with anybody, under any name, he could ad- 
vance the temporal or the spiritual interests of his fellow- 
men, how small and apparently unimportant the scheme, how 
humble in its associations, how sneered at by the pragmatical, 
the worldly or the pharisaical. 

During his residence at Nottingham Dr. Beaumont took 
much interest in a Theological Society which was formed 
amongst the Wesleyans of that circuit for the purpose of inves- 
tigating the science of Divinity, and in the part which he took 
in this society the wide-spread charity of the man .was as appa- 
rent as the intellectual powers which he displayed in its discus- 
sions. With regard to his views as to the great truths of Chris- 
tianity it has already been remarked that he was utterly re- 
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moved from latitudinarianism, and as to ecclesiastical polity 
he was far irom indifferent. The striking feature of his cha- 
racter^ as it was displayed with regard to these subjects^ was 
that^ while he had strong and well-formed opinions of his own 
he never had the slightest desire to restrict in others that 
freedom of judgment which he claimed for himself. He be- 
lieved, not nominally but really and practically, that Christ's 
" Holy Catholic Church" was something which he could not 
define by subdividing his fellow-men, and the limits of which 
on earth it would be blasphemous in him to attempt to deter- 
mine, but he at the same time beUeved the diversities of 
opinion and of forms which characterise the visible church to 
be essential to its spiritual life and to its universality. On 
this subject he often expressed himself thus — '^ How can a 
man be anything but a dead, insipid, helpless, pitiable thing, 
if he has a Hgature controlling his muscular exercise or his 
vital functions? And so with the church. If I apply my 
own notions to define the church, I bind up some vital belief 
CT some active Christian exercise of others who are quite as 
devout and as competent to judge for themselves as I am. 
And if you attempt to get uniformity — if you could get uni- 
formity — it would only be uniform death, uniform stagnation, 
and Vould be little better than no religion at all.'' 

In politics he seldom interfered — ^indeed never actively. 
Nor is the writer sure that he took any active decided per* 
sonal interest in politics as a science, though with the political 
conditions and transactions of the day as they transpired he 
was always much concerned. His views of political affairs 
were consequently decided not by political, that is not by party 
considerations — for political science of course resolves itself 
in this country in practice into party action, or at least it 
must be beholden, as Burke expresses it, to party as a means 
of producing its proper end — but they were the results of his 
own judgment arrived at independently of any general princi- 
ples or party traditions. Thus although he was probably 
more of a Whig than anything else (if he must bear a political 
name, and though his Whiggism was tempered by an innate 
tendency towards the traditions of Toryism) he was an earnest 
advocate of the great measure of Catholic emancipation, which 
was the question of the period of his sojourn in Nottingham. 
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With regard lo this measure he often said that in carrying it 
the Duke of Wellington had, as was said of Themistocles, ex- 
celled in council more than in the field. Nor did he support 
this true reform on the grounds on which the Dissenters and 
Boman Catholics allied themselves in order to extort the 
repeal of the Corporation Test Act aud the Acts imposing 
Catholic disabilities from the two hands of the legislature, but 
he did so simply in conformity with his imiform principle that 
the State^ in attempting to control, by such enactments as 
those which the Act of 1829 repealed, the freedom of consci- 
ence and of religious worship, committed an injustice and a 
crime, contravened the laws of God and transgressed the 
bounds of its proper province. 

On removing from Nottingham (where he. had been associ- 
ated with the Rev. Messrs. Hopwood and Heaton as his col- 
leagues) Dr. Beaumont had to select from nine different circuits, 
including Bristol, York, Macclesfield^ London and ShefB^eld — 
all of which were anxious to secure his services. The invitation 
which he accepted was to London, to the Southwark circuity 
and thither in 1831 he proceeded* 



1 
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CHAPTER VII. 
1831—1833. 

In Southwark Dr. Beaumont was received with even greater 
warmth and secured even greater influence than it had here- 
tofore been his lot to experience and command. He was in 
the prime fulness of his life and powers^ having surmounted 
many of the difBiculties which lay in the path of duty and 
usefulness and having achieved a position consecrated to the 
holiest of purposes. But at the same time, while his domes- 
tic circle was now greatly enlarged and his young family 
occasioned new cares and gave him at once new anxieties 
and new pleasures, his public career was embarrassed by new 
difficulties. 

An Italian poet, Pindemonti, has with more than ordinary 
felicity of similitude likened our mai*ch along the highway of 
life from puling infancy to hoary age to the urgent advance of 
a belated traveller through some beautiful mountain region. 
And thus it is with us all. Our goal lies on the crest of the 
steeps which must be surmounted, and we start in the bright 
calm morning and dally by the flowers and streams and ham- 
lets of the valley, and as we leave those scenes we set our 
eyes on some point then limiting our onward view and quietly 
advance, more pains-takingly as we gain each brow and ap- 
prehend that a new stage is opened to us, yet still perhaps 
leisurely and still contemplatively enjoying the beauties of our 
way and the luxurious sunny landscape we have passed. Yet 
the same story is repeated — point after point is reached, but 
we gain not the open expanse to which it seemed that it would 
usher us; nay, as we make each turn on our road, we find the 
way only more and more rugged and arduous till, as the 
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shades of evening close upon us^ if we have imprudently idled 
on our way, we are forced to press forward with restless speed 
and can scarcely allow ourselves a passing moment to glance 
around on the solemn splendours of the mighty prospect with 
its darkling shades and its blazing light — the fading landscape 
bedecked with mist and gold and crimson — lest we should be 
lost in the blackness of the night. Happy is the man who 
can so regulate his journey that whether the, way be rough or 
smooth, luxurious or toilsome, he may reach its end with his 
courage stiU as high to achieve and his eye still as bright to 
rejoice in the dose of his career as they were at his entrance 
into life. 

Felice te, dira forse ei, che scorto 
Per una strada h ver solinga e muta, 
Ma d'onde in altro suol meglio si varca, 
Guingesti quasi ad ingannar la Parca ! 

Such reflections cannot but occur to one who traces the his- 
tory of a life, and it is with considerable regret that the writer 
approaches now a period of his father's history when,' while 
he had surmounted much and won a splendid prospect and high 
position as a minister of Christ's gospel and of good to his 
fellows, he was ushered upon a new and rugged path in which 
he was compelled to take an active and prominent part in the 
strife and turmoil of ecclesiastidsm. And yet there is no 
real reason for this regret, as in no aspect of his life did Dr. 
Beaumont display more splendidly the high gifts and generous 
character with which he was endowed than in this, albeit 
strife and controversy were essentially alien and non-natural 
to his mind. To pass it by would be to ignore some of the 
most salient features of the man, yet to display accurately 
md as it deserves all that he did and felt and suffered in the 
conduct of what may be called Methodist politics might be 
ungracious to many of his personal friends, or at least to 
many of those between whom and himself, whatever were 
their differences, there was mutual esteem ; and it would cer- 
tainly be offensive to another class often found in the " re- 
ligious world" who are wedded to their oum philosophy and 
antagonistic to anything which transcends it in a measure 
which party feeling on secular subjects has never been known 
to arrive at. 
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There is no choice left; to a biographer but to display his 
subject as he finds it, but in this case he will have to touch 
features with a delicate hand, and in so doing will it must^be 
supposed fail to give them the importance or the expression 
which belongs to them. But these observations are indeed 
somewhat in anticipation. Though Dr. Beaumont had 
already frequently taken part in the proceedings of the Wes* 
leyan Conference, it was not for some months after his settle- 
ment in London that he was forced by the strongest impulse 
of duty to take up a position in that assembly which thence- 
forward up to the day of his death he occupied bravely, for 
there was room for bravery ; disinterestedly, for his personal 
happiness, position, and influence he placed at risk for no- 
thing but his duty ; and with a magnanimity which was ever 
apparent. In sustaining this position he was mostly, if not 
entirely, without support and was consequently subjected in 
a manner to him personally most painful to misapprehension 
and strenuous opposition, and indeed to strange obloquy and 
misrepresentation from some of that class of whom the great 
Conde, speaking to the Cardinal de Hetz who had been at- 
tacked by them, said " Ces coquins nous font faire et agir 
comme ils s'agisseraient eux meme s'ils etait a notre place.^^ 

On his arrival in London Dr. Beaumont wrote thus of his 
new circuit to a much-valued friend. 

TO W. B. CABTEB, ESQ. 

" 7, Lucas Street, Ist September, 1831. 
" My dear Friend, — On my return home, which was not imtil between 
nine and ten o'clock on Tuesday night, I was surprised to find that you 
had called at our dwelling in the course of the afternoon, and had it not 
been so late I should have set forth to wait upon you at your lodgings. 
We feel really obliged by your kindness in tracing us out, especially at 
so great a^distance from the city, and it would have been most grateful 
to my feelings to have seen you face to face. I cannot as yet say much 
about our new ch'cumstances : whilst all is strange it is more or less un- 
comfortable. The circuit is all expectation and desire, and in such public 
exercises as I have already gone through, I have found a ready people 
and a present gracious Saviour-God. We had a pleasant journey, all 
things considered, and arrived at our abode all safe and well — protected 
and strengthened by a gracious Providencei May we be grateful, humble, 
zealous and believing^ that we may see and that we may extend the sal- 
vation of God. Considered as the season of doing the work of the Lord 
in, how infinitely precious is time— oh, that we may redeem it, and so 
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spend it as to make it tell upon the eTcr-growing happiness of a fast 
eternity. Mrs. Beaumont has returned from her father's and begs her 
affectionate remembrances to yourself and unites in mine to Mrs. Garter. 
May the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with yon. 
" Believe me, yours much obliged, most truly and affectionately, 

"Joseph Beaumont." 

to his bbotueb thomas. 

" 7, Lucas Street, 28th Oct, 1831. 

** My dear Brother, — ^I have been meditating the infliction of a letter 
upon you for some time, but have delayed the execution that matters 
might somewhat progress and accumulate, that the * Royal Mail' might 
convey to you a little more than a sheet of paper with a few drops of ink 
curiously distributed upon its surface. 

" My own health, thank God, has continued good since my change of • 

station, as also Susan's, but the children have had more sickness during 

the last two months than for years before. Mary we thought we should 

have lost and Rebecca and Fanny have both been very ill. 
« • • • • 

" Things had been going down in this circuit very rapidly, but at pre- 
sent there is a most decided and obvious ' reaction.' The Southwark 
chapel has been only half filled, but on my last two or three Sunday 
evenings there, it has been actually running over. £ager applications 
are being made for sittings and pews though the regulation of letting 
has not come. The trustees and friends are mightily encouraged and, 
in so far as we have gone, everything connected with Southwark is hope- 
ful and exhilarating, much good is doing, several are entering the 
classes, and the band meetings and prayer meetings have received great 
accessions. So that I cannot but thank God, take courage, and go 

forwards 

• • • • « 

"I have had many invitations from Queen Street and City Road 
circuits, and from other places in London, but you will be pleased to 
hear that I have heroically resisted them all. And as to calls from 
abroad, 1 will only ^ay that being requested to go to Hastings, Tunbridge 
and Brighton, I yielded to the last, and this week I have been at Newport 
Pagnell — Josiah Hill being my colleague. Finding myself on Wednes- 
day morning within six miles of Wobum Abbey I borrowed a gig and 
horse and visited that magnificent seat of the Duke of Bedford, and a 
great treat I had. It is particularly rich in paintings and sculpture. Of 
the latter there is a most spacious and lofty gallery — a separate building 
from the house— at one end of which is the Temple of the Graces, at the 
other the Temple of Liberty — the one being the shrine of beauty, the 
other that of Whiggism, In the latter of course the central divinity is 
Charles Fox, the subordinate deities being Mr. Hare, Lord Holland, 
Earl Grey, &c. &c. Tlie statues from Rome, Egypt, Ephesus and other 
cradles and nurseries of the arts I gazed on with more of admiration and 
delight than I had supposed my nature susceptible of. But I must 
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cbeck my pen from running into detail. I had need of all my address 
to obtain entrance, as it was not the day of exhibition to strangers, 
and Lord John Russell and several other members of the family were 
there. I always feel after such a day's inquisition into these collec- 
tions of intellectual and artistic riches — the true source of pride, the 
real beauties of our globe— every way a less despicable person than I was 
before. 

" Dr. Clarke is hurt at the conduct of Conference in making him super- 
numerary, and has returned the first instalment which was sent him 
from the Fund. He is preaching on public occasions in London nearly 
every Sunday, and has crowds i>f people. It requires some effort to be- 
lieve that all is right and that everything is for the best ; however we 
must address ourselves with zeal and fidelity to the various duties which 
belong to our several allotments in life, ever preparing for the life that is 
to come. Yesterday evening I made my way to Tottenham Court Road 
chapel, where James Parsons was valiantly holding forth on being 
* valiant for the truth.' The crowd was prodigious — I dare say many 
hundreds went away, unable to press in. Jay preached in the morning, 
but I was then returning from Newport. 

" I was in the House of Commons, two nights of the three that were 
filled with speeches on the third reading of the rejected bill, when I heard 
Watson's friend, Macaulay, who certainly is eloquent, but not on that 
account to rival Sadler.* 

'* Give my most affectionate regards \o Mr. Bowers, and tell him that 
a letter from him would be sure of a very hearty welcome from me ^ 
Susan's love and our united affection to Mary. 

Your affectionate brother, 

Jos. Beaumont. 

In another letter dated in the spring of 1882 he writes^ 
*' Disease and death are mueh at work in our neighbourhood. 
We have lost two respectable members of the Southwark con- 
gregation, and (this morning I heard) a local preacher by the 
cholera* But in general its victims are the drunken^ the 
filthy^ the outcast and abandoned of the population. A 
temperance society and a benevolent society would form a far 
more effective cordon sanitaire against the frightful humbling 
scourge than a ^ Board of Health/ with Apothecaries Hall to 

* This passage refers most probably to the third reading of the Re- 
form Bill, which took place in September, 1831, in the newly returned 
House of Commons, after the dissolution occasioned by the division on 
General Gascoyne's motion against reducing the number of members, 
which had been seconded by Mr. Sadler in a speech certainly one of the 
most powerful of those delivered in the course of the protracted debates 
on that measure. 
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boot Dr. Clarke was last Sunday a little farther 

in Kent than I was. He was preaching for the unfortunate 
chapel at Canterbury^ whilst I was for the (comparatively) 
fortunate one at Rochester^ and so for once things were as 
they should be — the strongest employed in aiding the poorest 
and the weakest. We expect him to baptise our young one 
on the morning of the 29th. As I particularly approve of 
the atidi alteram partem I am obliged to you for the ' Leeds 
Mercury.' Government intentions in their education plan 
I approve and the measure I think politically wise ; but I 
think that the end which the Bill proposes should not be 
sought by a proscription of the Bible as a whole. As to 
Romanism and Protestantism I do not believe that they wilb 
or even wish that they should run on in parallel and harmoni- 
ous lines for generations to come.'' • 

Wesleyan Methodism like every other form of religious 
society has developed its various phases of government and of 
policy. In its missionary condition it troubled itself nearly 
as little about dogmatic belief as about church government or 
policy. It was originally intent only upon calling sinners to 
repentance — its spirit and its practice were alike simple, ear- 
nest and spiritual. Just as it was in the primitive church, so 
was it in the Methodist community that as it increased in 
numbers, wealth, and influence it was thought to demand some 
systematizing which should regulate its advance and control 
its action. Forthwith sprang up the old controversy, which 
had sprung up in every othec sect, between lay and clerical 
influence. The controversy is still waged, perhaps less vigor- 
ously and violently than it has done, but never have the 
clergy claimed a more ample authority in virtue of the pas- 
toral office than amongst the descendants of those primitive 
preachers whom the Wesleys summoned to their assistance. 
Dr. Beaumont had a mind particularly diverse from the 

♦ This alhision is to the measure for education in Ireland which was 
introduced by Lord Grey's government and expounded by I^rd Derby 
(then Mr. Stanley and Chief Secretary for Ireland) in a most able speech, 
Tlie main object of his proposition was to establish a national educa- 
tion for Ireland on such a basis that as well Catholics as Protestants 
should avail themselves of it without exposing their children to prose- 
lytiam. 
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" priestly*' character. He knew not on what basis to assume 
any goyemment over his fellow-Christians except on the 
authority of pre-existent rules to which all were subject. He 
well knew what it was to preach Christ crucified, to reprove, 
to exhort, to minister, to comfort, to cheer the weary, to sus- 
tain the feeble, to recall the erring — but he comprehended 
not how to speak with an inspired voice except when he spoke 
inspired words ; nor could he ever be found to deny to others 
that right of private judgment which he himself claimed. 
On the other hand he as little knew what it was to fear any- 
thing that man could do to him. He had a manly self-confi- 
dence, a Christian reliance on a Divine Comforter, and he 
calmly submitted to any opposition that he might meet with 
in the path of duty. 

If we look for a moment at the condition of the Methodist 
clergy and people, we find amongst the latter many who from 
temperament, habit, principle or weakness, some from the 
highest of motives and others fipom' motives quite the reverse, 
look upon the pastoral ofSce as that of '^ lordship over God's 
heritage,'' and who accordingly look upon Wesleyan ministers 
as practically infallible and the Wesleyan Conference as abso- 
lute rulers of Methodism. There are others who from equally 
-various motives hold that the priesthood has not the exclusive 
rule over the Church, that Wesleyan ministers in particular 
can claim no inherent authority, while some proceed to say 
that the visible church and its government are merely secular, 
accidental and arbitrary in their nature, and some allege that 
the Wesleyan ministers have been gradually ^raising up a sys- 
tem of priestly domination, depriving the laity of their just 
liberty, taking advantage of their confidence to fetter their 
consciences and have in fact essentially modified, if not actu- 
ally subverted the true economy of a well-regulated Christian 
Church. 

Without going into any of these questions, it is enough to 
point out that they have existed, and been anxiously mooted 
for many years amongst the Wesleyans, and it is certain that 
their clergy have in their Conference assumed an amount of 
control over the Church which numbers of their people 
have never conceded, and have required of the laity a uni- 
form adhesion and submission to their votes and mandates. 
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To complete this sketch of the internal position of Wesleyan 
affairs for the benefit of such readers as are not fami- 
liar with the economy of that body it is necessary to add 
that the Conference sits with closed doors^ admits no person 
whatever but its own members to its coimcils, admits of no 
appeal from its voice and is of course^ like every assembly 
which meets periodically, very much influenced if not con- 
trolled by a number of its members^ conspicuous for talent or 
official experience or some other form of influence. As to the 
formal constitution of this '* Conference/^ it consists of one 
hundred ministers originally appointed by John Wesley, and 
continued in perpetual succession in a prescribed mode ; but 
in practice a large proportion of the Methodist preachers 
whpm duty or inclination may^call to its sittings take part in 
the deliberations of that assembly. 

It may easily be imagined that with Dr. Beaumont's large- 
minded views, with his respect for the liberty of all persons, 
with his repugnance to, or rather his contempt for arbitrary 
power, he would take up a very decided position in the Me- 
thodist legislature. He had no sort of sympathy with discord 
or licence, but on the other hand entertained the most pro- 
found reverence for order, and considered that liberty was often 
enshrined in the temple of formality. His principles there* 
fore led him while yet a young man to assume in his place in 
Conference a position anti-ecclesiastical, and in support of the 
established privileges of the laity, a position which he main- 
tained out of no disrespect or hostility to those whose habits 
of mind and principles were opposed to his own, but simply 
because he found that they were so opposed and because he 
conscientiously believed that, as with those who held sincerely 
contrary views, so with himself, all were bound to give their 
judgment and their exertions in support of what they believed 
to be truth and justice. To this course he adhered, through 
evil and good report, until the end of his laborious life with 
an amount of courage and at an expense of personal suffering 
which made his conduct nothing less than heroic. 

The writer will for the most part pass over all matters of a 
controversial or political character in Methodism except so 
far as they may incidentally and occasionally be referred to 
in letters, which it may appear difficult to excerpt — but some 
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few of these contests are too important in his father's life to 
be passed oyer. The first to which allusion must be made is 
a case in which he was placed under the direct censure of the 
Conference — a censure which he felt much but bore cheer- 
fully, for the sake of friendship as well as of justice. Dr. 
Adam Clarke^ though a great pillar and ornament of Metho- 
dism, was subjected to some harsh treatment in the Wes- 
leyan Conference^ by reason of his occupying to some extent 
the bol<f and independent position which his friend Dr. Beau- 
mont filled. It would be out of place to dilate on or to in- 
quire into the history of such eyents as these. SufBce it 
therefore to say, that Dr. Beaumont, though Dr. Clarke him- 
self had succumbed to what he thought too great a power to 
be resisted, felt it his duty to obtain for his distinguished 
friend redress in this matter, and he urged this cause with a 
pertinacity and force which surprised both friends and oppo- 
nents, and made the latter feel that the bold assailant must 
be vigorously repelled. 

There is no occasion to recall the ghost of this byegone 
imbroglioy but the result was that while the power and elo- 
quence of Dr. Beaumont produced a great efiect in the Con- 
ference and it is believed that many of the preachers enter- 
tained gratitude as well as admiration for his generous conduct, 
and though his object was fully attained, he was himself for- 
mally censured by that assembly. Allusion will be found to 
this affair in some of the following letters and, referring to it a 
few weeks after its occurrence and immediately after the death 
of Dr. Clarke, which supervened upon it almost directly and 
suddenly, he said (after calling to mind a sermon which he 
had shortly before preached on the occasion of a sudden 
death in his congregation) ^*A few hours after I left the 
pulpit I was on my way to Liverpool to discharge what I felt, 
whether rightly or wrongly, to be due to Dr. Clarke and to 
the Methodist Connexion. My manner of discharging that 
no doubt was exceedingly faulty, as is my manner of doing 
everything I attempt to do — but that I did it then, that I did 
it at all, affords me as high a satisfaction, as any public event 
of my life. Down to the last day of my existence I must 
look back upon the attempt, upon the motive which prompted 
me with the entire approbation of my own mind. I have 
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lived long enough to know that self-reproach is an infinitely 
greater calamity than any other reproach except the reproach 
of the Almighty.'' 

The following letter was addressed to his wife. Mr. Toase 
who is alluded to in it was the Doctor's much esteemed col- 
league at Southwark : — 

" Liverpool, 25ih July, 1832. 

My dearest Susan, — I had really a pleasant journey to this place, and 
those very unpleasant symptoms wliich I had heen trouhled with, parti- 
cularly on Sunday last, have left me and I think the change has been 
beneficial. Conference commenced this morning — ^votes for the presi- 
dency were fifty-six for Dr. Clarke and ninety for B. Newton. When a 
vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. — to^ the ex-President, I rose to 
object to so much of his conduct as related to Dr. Clarke. Tliis led to a 
debate which lasted until four o'clock this afternoon. The Doctor was 
heard, and though the vote of Uianks ultimately passed, I consider that 
I have done good service to the Connexion by the part which I have 
taken, though it has brought upon myself a great deal of annoyance, 
and I may say something more. I am thankful that I had the coura^ 
and strength to go through it' 

*' The cholera here is on the decrease, but there is much apprehension. 
I feel concerned about you and the circuit. If you have not written, 
write to me by return of post and say how you all are, and what are the 
fiu'ther ravages of the dreadful disease. As I have done my principal 
duty here, I think of going for my health to Southport and spending a 
few days there. I have been so worn down with excessive labour and 
anxiety, that some short cessation I consider most necessary and de- 
sirable. Nevertheless I feel most anxious about the circuit. Do see Mr. 
Langley and ask him if he thinks I can remain absent according to my 
original intention without real inconvenience. If any change of plan is 
necessary for your comfort, or the comfort and satisfaction of the circuit, 
I shall be most ready to make it. As it is possible that I may have left 
Liverpool for Southport before a letter from you in return to this can 
reach me, you had better address to the care of Rev. W. Toase, Bruns- 
wick Chapel, Liverpool, so tliat should I be aw^ay he may forward it to 
me. I am not aware of anything here that has occurred, or that I have 
seen that is worth relating. I breakfasted this morning at Lieutenant 
Brown's, where the good people inquired very kindly after you. I dined 
with J. Crowther at Mrs. Booth's, his mother-in-law, who has a nice 
house here in Edge Hill. Perhaps you may see me after all sooner than 
you expected. God bless you and the children. May we be spared to 
meet again, and to bless the name of our gracious and almighty De- 
liverer. 

*' I remain, yoiirs affectionately, 

" JosBPU Beaumont." 
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The following letter was addressed to the President of the 
Conference with reference to the vote of censure aUuded to 
above. It refers, perhaps explicitly enough for the purposes of 
this work, to the grounds on which the Conference had thought 
proper to condemn the Doctor's conduct He had felt it his 
duty to insist on attending the Conference though the " Dis- 
trict Meeting/' or local ecclesiastical court, which has juris- 
diction in such matters, had refused its sanction to his doing so. 

" White Hart Inn, LiTeq)ool, July 30th, 1832. 

" Bev. and Dear Sir, — The resokition of the Conference expressing its 
disapprobation of my conduct in coming to it, is one which I feel and 
afler mature deliberation cannot avoid feeling, to be harsh and severe. 

" First : No one in the whole history of the Connexion was ever so * 
treated before for * coming to Conference without leave.' 

" Secondly: The allegation that I came in the teeth of the District 
Meeting is immensely reduced, if not altogether set aside, by the fol- 
lowing declaration. The opposition (for decision it can scarcely be 
called) 1 considered at the time and afterwards, and do now consider as 
that of a party. There are at least fifty persons in the District Meeting, 
three only of whom spoke against my coming. Mr. Toase, ray Superin- 
tendent, urged my request and with the exceptions stated all the rest 
were silent. 

" Thirdly 1 I did make inquiry in the District Meeting concerning tlie 
cause of Dr. Clarke's dissatisfaction with the treatment which he received 
from the last Conference^ but could obtain no answer — no information 
whatever. 

•* Fourthly : Rather than give notice to Mr. ex-President, I thought it 
more becoming in myself, and less offensive to him, to follow the prece- 
dents which had been set at the Liverpool and London Conferences, on 
occasions somewhat similar. 

" I consider therefore that I have not broken the spirit of any law, and 
that my breach of the letter of one of its regulations, if not justified 
altogether, ought at least to have been excused by the circumstances that 
gave rise and the motives that gave birth to it, several of which have 
been fully explained to the Conference. The resolution therefore of 
Friday last, passing as it did after tJte acknowledgment I had made^ I am 
bound in conscience to declare I cannot acquiesce in. 

" The effect of the resolution it is impossible to describe or foresee. I 
am now a consciously, deeply, and irreparably injured man — injxu-ed in 
person, character, family, ministry and in general in my efficiency for 
public service — publicly and permanently injiu-ed, and that for a mere 
peccadillo, which had been excused by preceding and accompanying cir- 
cumstances, and cancelled by subsequent acknowledgment. My feelings 
as a man, my sense of honour as a gentleman, my chai-acter as a Cluis- 
tian and my reputation and usefulness as a minister have been subjected 
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unnecessarily to a shook and indignity the most painful and extansiTe. I 
owe it to myself to declare to the Conference that such is my judgment 
of this proceeding, whilst I have been compelled by necessity to submit 
to it. 

** Tours respectfully and affectionately, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

In the original draft of this letter Dr. Beaumont proceeded 
to offer his resignation as a minister unless the Conference 
should withdraw its censure. After preparing that draft he 
determined to withhold his resignation if the vote should be 
withheld from the minute-book. He proceeded to enquire of 
the President whether that vote was t% be recorded^ and on 
being assured that it should not^ he added^ " Because if it had 
been^ that would have terminated my connexion with this 
C6nference,'' 

TO HIS WIFE. 

** Liverpool, 31st July 1832. 

" My dear Susan, — ^I duly received your letter, and was very thankful to 
find that you were all well and preserved from the stroke of the pestilence, 
and that the circuit seemed to be moving on without sensible injury from 
my absence. 

'* Dr. Clarke is restored to his place as a regular preacher, and will have 
an appointment not as a supemiunerary. He is a great, good but incon- 
sistent man. He did not properly stand by me in the desperate effort 
which I made on his behalf, but he has acknowledged to me his great 
obligations both in public and private. I have this morning conversed 
with him, and have asked him to preach in Southwark Chapel for the 
circuit debt. His answer was, * to honour you, and to express my sense 
of obligations I will certainly preach for you ; write to me by and bye, 
and I will, depend upon it, comply with your wishes.' Tliis you may tell 
Mr. Langley— Uiat Dr. Clarke has fully and heartily consented to preach 
at Southwaik at any time that may be fixed upon, and that will at all 
suit him. 

** The Conference is getting on rather rapidly now. I am going in a 
day or two according to my present intention to Bradford, and on Sunday 
preach at Bingley, from which I have received a most pressing invitation 
to preach their school sermons. I have this day had a letter fit)m 
Thomas, who veiy much wishes me to go to Bradford and Bingley, and 
as the circuit seems likely to sustain no injury by my absence a few days 
longer, I havjB consented to go to Yorkshire, and shall be in London I 
hope in the early part of next week. My health continues better I think 
than when I left home and I am glad to hear that you are all well. My 
love to all, and tell Joseph that I hope he will soon see his *awa' and 
tliat all will be well. I have seen the Crooks, Capt Browne, Kayes, 
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Mrs. Kayes, kc, &e., all ask very kindly and particularly affcer you and 
youTS. All that hear of your six children lift their eyes to heaven in 
amazement and down to earth again in anxiety! However God bless 
them all and you too. Remembrance to Christy. 

*' Ever yours affectionately, 

"Joseph Beaumont.'* 

Dr. Beaumont felt deeply the death' of the distinguished 
man to whom the above letter refers. He offered what he 
supposed would be the last tribute to his friend in publishing 
a funeral sermon in which he pronounced the &o^e of that 
lemarkable scholar and divine. But it was not to be that 
death itself was to sever the fortunes of these two friends^ for 
those differences which it might have been imagined would 
have been hushed in united regret still found a voice and^ 
though the object of the controversy had gone to his reward^ 
so much the more reason^ at least so thought Dr. Beaumont^ 
that while his spirit was raised above such bickerings, his 
reputation, the earthly shadow of his spirit, should not be 
left championless.* The whole of the year 1833 was there- 
fore spent in painful toil and battle for his firiend, and many 
were the wounds and risks both of heart and of position which 
the champion incurred. Those not conversant with the in- 
ternal affairs of religious societies will ask what was it, what 
t could it be all about, and many more will have forgotten what 
it was all about. In truth it would be a bootless task to peer 
into the shades of past grievances, and it would be quite be- 
side the scope of these chapters to do so. It is pertinent 
however to remark that not only the reputation of his friend 
as a public man but, as Dr. Beaimiont believed, the prin- 
ciples of justice and religion, were concerned in these contests, 
and he was not the man to hesitate to defend either the one 
or the other. 

At the meetings of the '' Book Committee,^' an assembly of 
preachers which meets in London and which, without any 
proper functions beyond specified duties of a business or lite- 

• Opportunity was seized in the same way after Dr. Beaumont's death 
to cast a slur upon his memory by some who had been opposed to him 
in matters ecclesiastical. It is not worth while in such a case to do more 
than notice the fact 
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rary character, and without any recognised authority in the 
church, as it consists of a large number of the leading 
ministers who are centralised in the metropolis, has assumed a 
very extensive and considerable influence in Wesleyan afiairs 
and has become a sort of minor Conference. At these meetings 
Dr. Beaumont throughout 1832 and 1833 was involved in con- 
tests, mainly relating to matters before alluded to, which se- 
riously interfered with his happiness and labours. Ulti- 
mately, finding that notwithstanding his recognised position 
in the society and the particular circumstances of public in- 
terest which as he believed demanded his attendance at Con- 
ference, the London District Meeting thought proper to refuse 
him liberty to attend the sittings of that assembly in 1833, he 
came to the conclusion that, as his presence within the juris- 
diction of the London preachers might involve a continuance 
of strife without securing any advantage of adequate public 
importance, it was his duty to withdraw from the metropolis 
to some circuit where he could follow out what was the grand 
object of his life, the publishing Christ's (xospel, without 
having his mind distracted by duties which were irrelevant to 
his great work of '^ calling sinners to repentance,'^ and which 
were suflBciently painful to him at the period of Conference. 
Accordingly, after some hesitation, he gave his acceptance to 
an invitation which his old Mends in Edinburgh pressed upon 
him to return to that city. ^ 

The determination to leave Southwark, where he had met 
with every kindness personally and every success which he 
could desire in the exercise of his ministerial function, evoked 
the warm remonstrances and the strongest expressions of 
sorrow from his people there. " The opposition and distress 
here,'' he says in a letter to a friend, '^ exceed anything that 
I could have thought possible in any case, much less in mine." 
Early in this year too died his eldest brother in the prime of 
his life— -a man highly gifted in every respect except in those 
practical qualities which restrain what are called by friendly 
critics the " erratic displays of genius," and which those of a 
more^ stem aspect hold to be the evidences of an unstable 
mind. He had been less fortunate in early life than his 
brother Joseph — having been denied the fulfilment of his ear- 
nest desire to become a Wesleyan minister, and cloud had 
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chased cloud across tbe fair prospect of his life. At last after 
many trials, and after studying at Paris and at Edinburgh, 
where he was very highly esteemed by the professors as well 
as his fellow-students, and when it seemed that as a physician 
he would find a congenial and happy lot, he was suddenly re* 
moved by the results which followed on a puncture which he 
received in his finger while conducting a post-mortem exami* 
nation, and the story of his days was shut up for ever. Dr. 
Beaumont felt this loss most acutely, the warmest affection 
having existed between himself and this brother, whose name 
to his latest years he never uttered but in the most tender 
and mournful tone. Altogether the year 1833 was one in 
which a good deal of the dark side of the clouds of life ap- 
peared, though there was still sufficient of the golden light to 
cheer this traveller in his resolute pursuit of his calling and 
his duty* Writing of their eldest brother's deaths he thus 
addressed his brother Thomas : — 

" Southwark, 8rd March, 1833. 
" My dear Brother, — ^We are beieaved indeed ! This is to me a greater 
blow — a more affecting, aflQictive event than I ever yet experienced, or 
can attempt to describe. What' can I say — ^what shall I do? Sur- 
rounded as I am by dear relatiYes even yet, and by multitudes of af- 
fectionate and confiding friends, alas, how forlorn and desolate I feel ! 
• • « • • 

"I have not time — I have not firmness enough to write you now. 
What a withering cloud ! Mr. Haswell wrote me, but I did not receive 
his letteifrtiU Friday, too late— too late — alas, alas, too laUy to see my 
well beloved, noble brother aliye, dying or dead, or to attend his burial ! 
' 1 was dumb : I opened not my mouth, because Thou didst it/ It is, it 
is the Lord ! 

" It is with the greatest difficulty that I can prevent myself from setting 
off to Edinburgh, to see the room in which he suffered and died, and the 
spot of earth in which he ia interred — Oh, my heart is sad ; my fond, 
talented, good, devoted brother is not ! 

** I have got my pulpit supplied this morning — but I have thought it 
my "duty to ascend it this evening: how I shall get through God only 
knows. On Tuesday I have to leave home for Blandford, Dorset, to open 
a chapel there on Wednesday — so that it will be Thursday ere I can 
reach London again. Mr. Selby has just called — and I have begged him 
to bear these few lines firom^ my dear brother, 

" Yours m«6t afiectionately, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

In no public movement of his time did Dr. Beaumont take 
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a more active and deep interest than in that grand effort for 
effecting the abolition of negro slavery which will dignify the 
first years of the eventful reign of» William the Fourth — 
eventful at least in the domestic politics of England — to re- 
mote ages. Of slavery in all its forms, intellectual^ reli- 
gious^ and political^ as well as domestic and social^ he had 
a vehement abhorrence. He used often to speak in terms 
of contempt^ or rather of pity— for contempt was a feeling 
which his mind seldom developed — ^for those who lie under 
the various species of slavery which one sees in daily practice 
in society^ and in indignant objurgation of the many tyrants 
of mankind. There was a peculiar demand on the part of his 
own mind and his own physique for liberty of all sorts — he 
could not breathe intellectually or morally except under the 
oj)en breezes of those expanses of thought and sentiment and 
action to which he ever tried to lead and elevate all within 
his influence. This demand was so striking and ever present 
that he could not himself fail to perceive objectively how it 
was constantly active within him. He often said^ in the vein of 
his remark on the value of religious liberty quoted above^ that 
'^ a man^s mind could not act healthily any more than could his 
throat with a ligature about it, and that those who were be- 
guiled^ betricked and befooled into such restraints ceased to 
have a mind at all — that for his part he could not exist with- 
out elbow-room and fresh air in which to exert his powers.'* 

A name often invoked is that of liberty — goddete more 
shamelessly prostituted to the foulest of passions and the 
basest of purposes than any of the stately tutelaries of the 
temples of Corinth or of Cyprus I How solemn was that apos- 
trophe of Madame Roland, perhaps none more so^ or more 
pregnant with reflection and with warning, as — standing almost 
the last of that illustrious party of the Oironde which^ boast- 
ing fairly of its talent and its eloquence^ in virtue and de- 
votedness at least almost unexampled^ wanted perhaps religion 
alone to insure its success and stability — standing a heroic 
spectacle for all time on that bloody place where almost aU 
her qJiOBen friends had fallen^ and with the fatal knife gleam- 
ing aloftj she appealed to the statue of Liberty, which had 
smiled in placid irony on the slaughter in her sacred name of 
the flower of France, with the well known words — "Oh Liberty, 
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how many are the crimes that are committed in thy name ! '^ 
Not thus did Dr. Beaumont abuse the name of freedom 
which he well knew might be but the best of masks. 
None of the arguments however by which the advocates of 
negro slavery (and they were numerous and able and, in 
many cases^ disinterested too) sought to defend it had the 
least weight with him, but his whole soul revolted against the 
degrading exhibition of selfishness add pride and the lust 
of power which it afforded. In its political light he viewed 
it as a curse and a clog ; as a social institution he perceived 
how it blighted the well-being of the tyrants as well as of the 
victims ; as an industrial resource he believed it to be waste- 
ful and ruinous ; and as a wrong — anti-Christian, ungenerous, 
unmanly — -he esteemed it unparalleled. His aid was there- 
fore given with more than ordinary pleasure to advance the 
great work of emancipation, and he was frequently called to 
be a coadjutor of the philanthropists who effected it. He 
was however in this as in all other things pedetentious and 
fer-seeing and he did not allow himself to be carried away 
with the idea that a great object was independent of the ordi- 
miry elements of political results. He felt the importance of 
the apprenticeship system and of safeguards against those 
minor evils, which have in the event sprung up together with 
the grand and proper firuits of negro emancipation, as many 
foretold would be the case, though not to the extent which 
the opponents of the measure prophesied. 

The following letters to his brother return to some of the 
difficulties in which he was placed in his own religious com- 
munity at this time by his untiring and resolute defence of 
his principles and his position. It will be seen that, not satis- 
fied with the other opportunities which were afforded him of 
mdicating these, he at one time thought it advisable to print 
certain appeals to his clerical brethren for selected and ex- 
tended circulation, which however on more full consideration 
he withdrew. 

" 3rd July, 1883. 
" My dear Brother, — ^Yours of the 27th I found on my return kome 
last evening, and take the first opportunity to reply to it And first let 
me present you my thanks for the warm and active interest which you 
manifest in my affairs and for the zealous service so promptly rendered 
by you in their progress. 
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** I am pained to have to lie before the public in the wnj actually 
taking place ; mj consolation is a belief that good to the connexion will 
and must be the result — and if that consummation ensues I may safely 
say that I am exceedingly indifferent as to any personal trouble or an- 
noyance inseparable from my course. 

" You seem bo anxious about my going to Conference that for the 
quist of your own mind I may say to you that I do not intend to go-^I 
shall not force a door open for myself: I am not so to degrade myself 
even in trying to do good and asserting a just cause. I may farther 
tell you that most respectable brethren are ready to move and second 
that I shall have leave to attend the Conference, and haye written to me 
to suggest that I would memorialise it and oraye the farour of attending, 
and that they would call for the letter and found their motion upon the 
fact of such a letter having been sent by me. I have written to my frigid 
to say that I do not think that any power or circiunstances will or dan 
induce me to ask that as a favour which ought to have been conceded to 
me as a right— that I never knew any good to result to any one or any- 
thing from writing to the Conferience — that now, finding my views are 
not peculiar to myself but that powerful men are possessed by them in 
whose hands they will be better than ia mine, I have no wish as I see 
no absolute necessity to attend, but that I am not fully determined on 
what I shall do, though I had thought either of addressing the Conference 
(not however asking leave to attend it) or of addressing a letter, that is 
printing a letter or letters to the preachers — the first to those of them who 
were at the three first days of the last Conference, animadverting on their 
course and deed— *the second to Mr. •— — on the prooeedings of the Lon- 
don District Meeting— and the third to the preachers generally, stating 
the points in which I feel concern, and on some general affairs of the con- 
nexion. Should I adopt the latter course, I must pay the postage of every 
letter, as otherwise I fear the contents would be unwelcome whatever 
might be their nature: but in an a£fkir of so much magnitude expense is 
no ol)|ect with m& 

" Already I consider that I have done nearly as much as I oould do 
were I at the Conference : that is, I have served the body nearly as effec- 
tually as I could have hoped to be able to do had that been granted to 
me which certainly ought never for a single instant to have been with- 
held—permission, the usual permission, to attend the Conference. 

*' At present I am obliged to consider what part I ought to take as to 
my appointment next year. I am utterly weary of having to beg like a 
pauper for leave of my brethren to attend Conference when I may feel 
impelled in conscience to be there. Tliis is now the third year that I have 
asked and the third year that I have been refused ! Besides I have a task 
of very great oppressiveness in having to oppose single-handed and alone 

the policy of . By going to Edinburgh I take a situation which 

would enable me, if disposed, to attend the Conference without being 
subjected to the conduet by which I am impeded here. 

•* As to ^'s letter I know nothing about it, but I think it high time 
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that men should be ashaAied to do that which they are ashamed to read 
of their having done. My wife's love to yoiu^ and beliere me 

" Your affectionate brother, 

"Joseph Beaumont." 
to the same. 

*' London, August 1833. 

" My dear Brother, — Under aU circmnstances I thought it most proper 
to request earnestly to be sent to and I am now down for Edinburgh. 
On the intelligence arriving here, the oommotion was dreadfuL Such a 
burst of grief and concern and dissatisfaction I could not have thought 
possible— much less have supposed that it could have been occasioned by 
any removal of so unworthy a person as your poor brother Joseph. A 
veiy strong remonstrance has gone but that has proved ineffectual. Two 
stewards have gone, but I do not expect that they will succeed — ^though 
I have written to say that I can no longer oppose such entreaties. I now 
quite expect to go to the North. It is the most painful affair of my life. 
The distress here is most affecting and to me unutterably painAil. But 
the treatment which I met from the last District Meeting is such that I 
oodIbss it is painful to me to remain here at present. My wife is, and 
principally on account of the very great opposition that is made to my 
leaving by the whole circuit and indeed the neighbourhood, grieved much 
at our removal. She is full of fear and I am full of pain : but in any 
issue of the case I must have been the subject of pain. In a day or two 
I shall know the ultimatum. 

** I am at present sitting for my picture for a gentieman in the Spital- 
fields oircuit ^o with his family has thought good to think very highly 
of 

" Your affectionate brother, 

" Joseph Beaumont.** 

" P.8. — ^We shall of course, if Edinburgh is our lot, journey thither by 
Bteam-boat — so that, though the remove is distant, nothing could be 
more easy or agreeable. We have roses with our thomn.** 

The abandonment of his determination to remove from 
London was too late. Events had advanced too far for this^ 
and with many doubts and fears and regrets^ yet with much 
of hope and confidence^ he led his family towards the not 
" inhospitable North/' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
1883—1886. 

Dr. Beaumont had not now to make himself acquainted 
for the first time with the people and circumstances which' 
surrounded him in Edinburgh. The people were old firiends 
and the drcumstanoes he was familiar with of old^ except in 
so far as they were varied by his present appointment being 
that of Superintendent. Mention has already been made of 
his affection for Edinburgh^ for the place itself and for its as- 
sociations and inhabitants. Sydney Smithy than whom no 
man^ or at least no Englishman^ loved Auld Reekie better — 
despite his constant bantering of Jeffrey on account of his 
passion for it — calls it the place of '^ odious smells^ barbarous 
sounds^ bad suppers^ excellent hearts and most enlightened 
understandings/^ And it was said with the speaker's usual 
felicity^ though some of the chief characteristics of the place 
were of coiurse passed by in such an observation. Dr. Beaumont 
found in it many of the atl3*action8 which London possesses — 
chief of cities and dearest to those, who have known it. But 
it presented them in a smaller compass^ and though it wanted 
some of the advantages of the Imperial Metropolis^ it had 
charms of its own, as well as its own defects. 

Methodism has never lifted its head very high in Edinburgh. 
Not only does it partake too little of the doctrinal spirit of 
John Knox (if that phrase may be used) which has been per- 
petuated in Scotland^ but, at least in its primitive type, it 
possessed too much of the earnestness of that divine, which 
has in the northern part of the empire to a great extent been 
lost in formalism, to allow it to achieve there a marked suc- 
cess. The periods of Dr. Beaumont's ministry there have been 
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its most flourishing seasons^ but the decay of Methodism 
and the '' northerliness '' of the place impressed him on his 
return quite as unfavourably as on his first arrival there^ as 
vrill be observed from the following letters to his brother 
Thomas. 

" Edinburgh, 23rd Sept., 1833. 

" My dear Brother, — ^I had a throng of public sermons and duties in 
London after Conference in my own circuit and others, and did not leave 
so early as I anticipated when I wrote you last. My last sermons in 
Soutbwark were preached in that chapel on the morning and evening of 
Sunday the 15th. By my remaining until then nearly the whole of 
the Soutbwark Society was met for tickets before my departure, and I 
made their quarterly collection on my last day. The congregations were 
immense— at night it was awful — multitudes went away unable to get in. 
On the same afternoon my family went on board the ' Boyal Sovereign/ 
a smack with delightful accommodation. It sailed at four. Immediately 
on concluding my evening sermon, which was at ten minutes to eight, I 
left the pulpit, whilst the collection was making, and instantly stepped into 
a coach which was waiting for me at the door, and was driven to the last 
calling place of the last night coach for Gravesend, and reached it exactly 
at eight, as the coachman was mounting. I jumped in and was driven 
by him to Gravesend (21 miles). From the coach I proceeded to the 
jetty — ^learned that the * Sovereign* had passed Gravesend, and was lying 
at anchor in Gravesend Reach. I got a boat and immediately sailed 
down the river three or four miles, found the ship bearing my faxnily, got 
dy aboard at midnight, and in two or three hours we were under way 

' Leith. We had a famous wind which brought us the first half of the 
way by Tuesday morning, but at eleven a.m. it died away, and we were be- 
calmed xmtQ evening when with the tide we were off again, and with 
various winds had a pleasant voyage which we all enjoyed, and arrived 
in Leith Koads on the night of Friday. On Saturday morning we en- 
tered Leith, and by nine o'clock reached our own dwelling in Edinburgh. 

" The circumstances connected with my removal from Soutbwark per- 
haps occasioned my feeling by no means lively or cheerful on entering 
this city. Indeed, coming up in the coach from Leith, all seemed to me 
cold, insipid and depopulated. Leith Walk and Edinburgh seemed 
without himian beings. But it was early, the morning was damp and I 
had come from London, where the tide of human beings is flowing ever 
strong and multitudinous. The house seemed in solitude, and green 
damp covered the yard. The house however is larger than I supposed — 
the large parlour is quite new furnished, and every way our dwelling is 
as commodious and acceptable as any domicile that we have ever yet 
bad. 

" I will not trouble you with anything about the kiodness that we met 
with on leaving the one place, or the l?earty welcome that hailed us on 
our arrival at the other. On Sunday I preached twice in Edinburgh, in 
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ibe morning under* and in the evening in the chaj^l. The place below 
ia to me very oppressive — its roof or rather ceiling is very low, and I was 
a good deal exhausted. At night the chapel was something like full — 
not what I CBUlfuU — ^not SouthwarJe full — not even as full as I have often 
in dajs of yore seen Edinhurgh chapel. Indeed my present impression 
is that the cause has considerahly retrograded since I was here before. 
There is a coldness, a poorness, a northerliness about the people, which 
I did not feel before. Leith is much worse, with forty or fifty members 
less than when I lived in it. Indeed I am a good deal pained and de- 
pressed to find the actual state of Methodism considerahly deteriorated, 
and I see no very bright prospects. However I must set to in good ear- 
nest, and see what zealous preaching, holy Hving, constant praying and 
patient sufFering, with the Divine blessing, will do here. And yet I 
am aware that Scotland does not present to our plough and harrow 
a fertile soil. But when I think of the Divine Husbandman I cannot 
despair. 

" We are all well thank God, and join in love to yours and you. 
Believe me 

" Your aJQfectionate Brother, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

to the same. 

" Edinburgh, 9th Nov., 1833. 
" My dear Brother, — I have now spent a few weeks in Edinburgh, and 
have had therefore some opportunity to feel the state of things, at least 
in part. The prospects of Methodism seem to me more narrowed and 
rigid than at my last residence here. I believe that the number of mem- 
bers in Edinburgh is not much less than it was ten years ago, but tlfl^ 
have to my perception less life and soul, less assimilating and less ag- 
gressive properties. When I say that there are not now three hundred 
sittings let in the chapel, and that the door collections do not amount to 
so much weekly by. more than a pound as at my former ministrations 
hei«, and that the trustees develope the most violent antipathies to each 
other, you will imagine that we are at some distance from prosperity. I 
cannot say that we have as yet any signs of its approach. My congre- 
gations however increase, and the Ringswood collection was eighty per 
cent beyond its mark last year. These are signs, and the prayer-meet- 
inga are pretty well attended, and we must hope and strive for the ad- 
dition of souls. My mind, I confess, does not rise in the fullest confidence 
—perhaps this is my misfortune and fault. Leith is much reduced and 
very feeble, and I was going to say (judging by the sight of the eye) past 
fruit bearing. Tbe efibrt there has been a total failure— a gigantic sewer 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■« . ■■■■ If I ■ I ■ 

* The chapel itself was at the time of Dr. Beaimiont's arrival let for 
the morning service, but soon afterwards the condition of the circuit was 
so much improved that his congregation took exclusive possession of 
theiv own premises. 
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for the swallowing up of En^iah money, and the oomparatiYe waste of 
the time and labour of English preaohers. My heart sickens when J 
think of it* ' O Lord God, arise, help and deliver us for thine honour I ' 
Dalkeith too is a poor wasted remnant of its former sell Indeed every 
wajtheie is much less Methodism in Scotland than there was a few yean 
ago. 

*' I have been struck too with the difference which half-a^oore years 
have effected in the appearance, the personal forms, of some of the dis- 
tinguished ministers of the city. Dbr. Gordon, who you will remember 
was raven black round his fine head and expressive face, has now hair, 
not grey but quite white, and his flesh has in part moved off with the 
colonr of his hair. He is much thinner, but not less interesting to look 
on nor to listen to (as I should think, for I have not heard him.) Mr., 
now Dr., John Brown is also thinner and powdered a good deal with the 
irremovable snow which proclaims him, if not advanced in years, away 
from youth. But I must desist, or my sheet will be sombre indeed. I 
have learned that come another ten years and, if I am not with the for- 
gotten dead, I shall be an old man« Well ! to be a good one is both 
attainable and superlative. May.this be my distinction and yours — ^why 
not? 

" The ministry of science wear better, and present much fewer of the 
traces of the stage which they have passed not less surely than the others. 
Tie true that death has not spared the chair or the pulpit — ^the Duncans 
and Leslie have vanished from the one, whilst Thomson and Hall have 
been summoned from the other. But the duties of the one set, evidently 
as well as necessarily and appropriately, sit much lighter and are vastly 
less corrosive than those of the other ; but how much more enduring the 
fruits of the latter than the results of the former 1 Monro has lost nothing 
of the non-sanguine, ineloquent attributes which attended his plain per- 
son, and tolerably distinct but badly poised dime and ipffic> so many years 
ago. Alison is in manner * as you were,' but (to use an expression which 
a friend of mine in Birmingham, at whose house I was last year, ajyplied 

to ^'s bodily appearance at that time) seems somewhat * wizened about 

the forehead.' Home I have not seen, and Barclay is not. Wilson is 
pouring out eloquence in a strain of voice as much above a proper pitch 
as it is above other men in thought and feeling. Chalmers is not at work 
till Tuesday, but already seven hundred university students have ma^ 
triculated and are * in foil cry ' after their ahnamater, and are working away 
at her various points of suction. Leslie is succeeded by Forbes, a very 
young man, who has much personal interest, a capital address and much 
more dignity than Ms predecessor. Graham is certainly older, and after 
all (between ourselves) for a man to spend life in dissecting and discours- 
ing of the flower of the field or the garden seems to me not an enviably 
status. However he is an amiable man, and is thus in keeping with the 
constitution of his chair, or rather with the theme of his class. Tbey 
(the University) expect a thousand students, that being the niunber last 
year. 
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** As to myself, I have not yet decided on how far I shall employ bjM 
apply the adyantages now so fully and for the last time within my reach. 
Money is some object with me now, as my Edinburgh salary is at least 
JS80 a year less than Southwark. But if it can be afforded money is 
well and legitimately treated when it is given as the price of intellectual 
and scientific acquisitions, and especiaUy with a minister, as by him, all 
such acquisitions may be turned to better, higher and nobler accoont 
than by another. And indeed I am not sure that I ought not to push 
out to its consequences the attendance of my bygone years. At present 
I am waiting the final impulses of my judgment and conscience. By 
the bye I omitted to say that Hamilton is as active and fresh, as facetious 
and facile, as agreeable and independent, and seemingly as yoimg (that 
is, as old) as when you sat at his board. 

• • • • • 

*' On Saturday I returned from an excursion which I wrought out of a 
visit to Carlisle where I preached on the 27th and 28th ultimo for die 
chapel there. My worthy host lent me gig and horse, and placed by my 
side their superintendent, Mr. Dunn, for my companion, and I set forth 
and did not retiuTi till the end of the fourtli day, by which time I had 
seen Keswick, Ambleside, Ullswater, the lovely, charming lakes and 
lake scenery. I saw Dr. Southey's house, and should have presented my 
respects to his laureateship but my companion was averse to it, and I 
lost an opportunity which will probably never again occur. I have not 
room to describe these unique' and fascinating regions. I had two most 
propitious days out of tiie four. Ambleside, ths gem of the tiara, unbo- 
somed its charms to my delighted eye and kindling imagination on a 
day which, though by the calendar at the end of October, resembled the 
middle of Jime. I suppose I saw the dwelling places of Wordswortli, 
Coleridge and others, the genii of the lakes. 

** On my arrival at Keswick, the bellman had a job, and my name was 
uttered aloud, and the consequence was that the littie chapel was filled, 
and I preached to them once and for ever. I preached at Penrith also 
another night, and thus was employed about my Master's business, 
whilst gazing and musing and melting amid the works of his hands. I 
looked through Lowther Castie, and finally ^netrated the retreat of the 
Lord Chancellor, not without difficulty, but having set my heart upon it, 
and beiug urgent I happily succeeded and was much gratified. But my 
paper denies me ^the pleasure of giving you any account of it or any- • 
thing else. Believe me 

** Your affectionate Brother, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

Amongst his private papers are found the following sen- ' 
tences^ which are inserted in connection with the above letter 
as their sentiment harmonises with it : — 

*' Does not the unsatisfied craving of Uie mind, when surrounded with 
all earthly beauty, s})eak of some celestial loveliness, the enjoyment of 
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which is necessary to the completion of its destiny? That longing after 
something infinite, amid the yastness and magnificence of visible things, 
whispers to the soul that it is a spirit and requires a spiritual happiness : 
I therefore do not desire to he completely happy on this earth, for the 
fulfilment of such a desire would be the degradation of my nature. 
Eternity ! eternal blessedness ! be that the portion of my soul !" . 



' My dear Friend, 



TO W. B. CABTEB, ESQ. 

" Edinburgh, Feb. 25th, 1834. 



** Mrs. Beaumont and all my flock of children are, thank God, very 
well, and my own health is at present better than it has been for some 
weeks past — Shaving had a season of suffering and inconvenience from 
cough, hoarseness and debility. Now however through mercy I have 
regained my usual state of health, which, though not firm or good by any 
means, is such as to aUow of my prosecuting to the full the duties and 
labours of the sphere in which it has pleased our gracious God to place 
me. 

** I am sorry to hear that Mrs. Cai-ter's health is so indifferent. You 
say rightly that such chastening is not joyous, but though grievous it is 
right because it is or may he profitable— j^ro&tahle to the soul, profitable 
for eternity. I pray that great grace may rest upon her, that patience 
may have its perfect work, that 

' The ^re her graces may refine 

Till, moulded from above, 
She bears the character divine. 
The stamp of heavenly love.* 

" It affords me great satisfaction to be assured of your spiritual wel- 
fare. Mind that above all things, for it is your life ! Oh, let us tcatch 
a moment to secure an everlasting rest— be faithful unto death, then 
shall we receive, yea inherit, the crown of life ! 

" I trust that 1 too am struggling for life — striving for life ever- 
lasting, panting to live for ever. This life seems to me, and that increas- 
ingly, undesirable, unsuitable for a perpetual experience. Except in 
relation to the life eternal of the world to come, I feel it to be vanity and 
toiL But as a probation for heaven, and a season vouchsafed to us for 
trying to help on the souls of others thither, it is a blessing of immense 
value — a trust of incalculable magnitude, and as such we shoidd be truly 
thankful for it, and duly and diligently improve it 

" We ministers have a very, very serious charge, but I fear are seldom 
fully awake to it or adequately impressed by it. At least this is too 
much the case with myself. Nor can I say much of the prosperity of tlie 
cause in my present field of labour. In Edinburgh Methodism has not 
advanced a hair's breadth since I was here before : and in Leitli and 
Dalkeith it has declined, and that seriously. Our prayer-meetings in 
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Edinburgh are well attended, and we haye aome gracious seasons, akid 
at times I think largs drops, but we want the teeming shower. We hare 
too much formality, coldness and deadness, and too little brotherly kind- 
ness and charity. Pray for me that I may not labour in this place in 
Tain, but that the word of the Lord may run here and be glorified as it 
was with you. 

" I trust that Nottingham will revive again. As far as I can find you 
have not been prospering for the last two or three years. Your division 
of the leaders' meeting may possibly be of some service, but nothing will 
do without an increase of zeal and purity. 

" I shall be thankful to hear from you bye and bye when opportunity 
serves, and be assured that though I may not always reply immediately 
to your favours they are not the less welcomed or the less valued. I 
have great joy in knowing that you and yours are walking in the truth, 
and the remembrance of sweet seasons of fellowship with you in years 
past is grateful to my heart. 

*' Mrs. Beaumont's afiectionate regards to yourself and with mine to 
Mrs. C. May the smile of Jehovah be upon you both and your children. 
Believe me 

" Yours most affectionately, 

"J. Bkaumont.- 

TO THOMAS BEAUMONTi ESQ. 

'* Edinburgh, April llih, 1834. 

" My dear Brother,— 

• • • • • 

" In my last I extolled the weather and its effects upon my flesh and 
spirit. But the balm was soon transmuted to vinegar : since then we 
have had easterly winds most prevailing and distressing. And still the 
weather is harsh, inelastic, wiry, cold, raw, very, very bad for people with 
any serious ailment My old cough has been much exacerbated of late, 
and it is harder and more visceral than one might wish. Indeed firom 
the peculiar intolerableness of the state of the atmosphere whioh sur- 
rounds me here, I am not sorry that in forty eight hours hence I shall be 
more than a hundred miles southwards. Amongst other desolations and 
annoyances perpetrated by this worst estate of a climate very so-so at best 
Dr. Hamilton'.s voice is made a perfect wreck ; and after an intermission 
of some days, he yesterday brought it, such as it is, to his class and, after 
floundering with it through the lecture, at its close introduced a Mr. C, 
who he said had been a pupil of that class and had graduated, but 
who had left the profession for one more agreeable and who, should he 
(the Doctor) remain voiceless, would read the rest of the lectures. This 
Mr. Coventry who sat at the right hand of the Professor within his sanc- 
tum is a clergyman of the Church of England. What strange things as 
well as bad ones bad weather gives rise to ! 

"It is well therefore that you are not sending your Mary hUkerjust 
now : in a month or six weeks both the weather and the Professor may 
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he fairly expected to deal more kindly and attentively with her. I think 
the journey to Edinbuiig^ and a sojourn of some weeks here with the use 
of Seafield Baths will do her more real service than any power even of the 
worthy Doctor. By all means let her come. 

" By-the-bye, on Whitsunday I have to he in London to preach for the 
Southwark Chapel ; no doubt this is a monstrous arrangement, but to 
the request of my old, unchanged, attached friends I could not give a 
denial. 

" It is most refreshing to hear of the prosperity that has traversed and 
is now blessing the region round about you. Here we are improving, 
but not p€U9ihuB aquis. We have some little increase, and last Mon 
day night we had the best love-feast which I recollect to have attended 
for the last thirty years. It was indeed a remarkably hallowing, pene- 
trating, soul-blessing service. My soul, bless thou the Lord t 

" To-morrow morning I start, preach if God permits and helps at Dur- 
ham on Sunday morning ; Newcastle Sunday evening ; Shields Monday 
evening; Monkweacmouth Missionary meeting Tuesday evening, preach 
at Newcastle again on Wednesday morning, and attend the meeting in the 
evening. 

** Tour affectionate brother, 

"Joseph Beaumont.'* 

Writing to his wife from his sick bed in London whither 
lie liad proceeded to preach the occasional sermons alluded to 
above^ and where he was attacked with a serious illness^ 
he says: — "The crowding aroimd me and shaking by the 
band and congratulations and inquiries of hundreds at the 
close of Sunday'*s and Monday's services proved too much 
for me. I should not like to go through it again unless I 
had a stronger body or a stronger mindj or both. Many 
persons from far and near have been up to this house to 
inquire — but I am not su£fered to see any.'' 

The following letters relate to the same occasion : — 

" 3, Newington Terrace, 27th May, 1834. 
" My dear Susan, — I received yours late yesterday afternoon. It was 
misdirected— the above ia the correct address. I have gone through a 
good deal of suffering since I wrote you last, in my throat. This day I 
am better— much better ; indeed this is the only day that I have felt 
decided improvement in the mischief that had seized my tonsils. I have 
just parted with the Doctor who certifies the change for the better : so 
that through Divine forbearance and kindness I now consider myself 
convalescent I have not got leave yet irom my medical ruler to come 
by to-morrow night's packet: but he is to see me early to-morrow 
morning, and to liberate or hold me still in bonds according to the 
circumstances that shaU bo found to exist at that time. I may therefore 
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see yoii on Friday — I may nott but I have good hopes of being able to 
sail to-morrow night. However if you do not see me on Friday you will 
know that they will be chains that keep me. This is an imexpected 
visitation of Providence — disappointing and painful to myself. I pray 
that it may be sanctified, that I may profit much by that which is most 
painful, inconvenient and unwelcome. 

" You dwelt much upon the eJiarms of my visit— I had always a 
weight upon my spirit, and felt your allusions as those which would not 
be realised. Truly we know not what a day may bring forth. May we 
bring forth fruit unto holiness that our end may be everlasting life! 
Give my love to Mr. Hindson and say that I fear he cannot count upon 
my taking duty on Sunday next: so that he will make his plans for that 
day accordingly. The half of last sheet was for him — I hope he duly 
received it. 

'* The Doctor's visit was deferred so late to-day that he has hardly left 
me time to scrawl a line before the office here closes, which is at four 
o'clock — and now it wants but a minute or two of that time : so that I 
must close, with best love to all the dear children and kind regards to 
Christie. 

" I remain yours affectionately, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

" P.S. — ^The ladies here and the servants h^ve their hands fiill of their 
sick guest ; but their affection and kindness diminish my sense of being 
burdensome, and heighten my feeling of gratitude and obligation. 

" Love to all fiiends. I see none yet" 

TO THE SAME. 

*' 3, Newington Terrace, 27th May, 1834, 
" Dear Susan, — I cannot leave for Tiame yet. Yesterday I was better 
in all respects, but my throat is still fighting hard to establish in itself a 
quinsy. Last night it was leeched and poulticed, and this morning I 
thought it better ; but this afternoon again I have an increase of pain 
and distress, and fear that it will after all be a tedious affair. The 
Doctor was here this morning, and says that my skin, head, pulse are all 
right, but that all disease in the throat must be subdued before I can stir 
without hazard. So that now I cannot entertain any very sanguine hopes 
of being able to leave before next Wednesday night. John Morren will 
accompany me when I come, and I think it probable, God willing, that 
it will be by Wednesday's packet. Give yourself no uneasiness, as 
the whole mischief is now local, and the skilful Doctor thinks that any 
worse consequences may be avoided, though the freaks which disease of 
this kind sometimes plays contradict even wisdom itself. Everything is 
being done for me, and with God's blessing I hope all will speedily issue 
well. Feai- not. 

" I might say that it is particularly disappointing and inconvenient to 
mo to bo just now away from and useless to my own circuit But to 
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these etrokee of God's righteous hand we must submit, and by them 
should profit I have had no such attack for the last sixteen years, 
tliank God. Give my dear love^ Rebecca, Fanny, Sarah, Mary, Susan 
and Joseph, with regards to Christie. Believe me 

" Ever yours affectionately, 

"Joseph Beaumont." 

to his bbothbb thomas. 

" Edinburgh, July 9th, 1884. 

" My dear Brother, — Yours has just come into my hand. Dr. Hamilton 
no doubt is at home, examining in his department all about to gradu- 
ate. He must be at home and will of 'course be there imtil ' capping 
day.' I am so sure of this that I do not send my 'servant man' to 
inquire — and for another reason, that I have not one to send. Nor is 
it convenient at this moment to send to St. Andrew's Square my 
servant woman. Be assured the Doctor is at home if he is * in the 
body' — and if he had left the same, why of course we should have been 
acquainted with the unwelcome exit. However I shall be down in the 
Square to-morrow and will call, and if I find that he has left town you 
shall have another letter to say so by the next post 

"We have it in contemplation to quarter my family during my 
absence at Portobello, the nearest' and pleasantest sea-bathing ap- 
pendage to this city, and so to shut up this house for a few weeks. 
Health and recreation seem to call for such a disposition of things or 
rather of persons. And if your spouse comes, I suppose Portobello will 
be just the thing for her — however Susan will consult her comfort and 
wishes, and we will hope that all will be happy and prosper. 
• • • « • 

" The first leaders' meeting after my return, — 's case was com- 
plained against* I suffered a long and full expression of opinion and 
feeling upon the subject, and begged that they would empty themselves 
upon me and upon each other and not go to other chapels and places to 
disburden their minds. I declared that I had much rather they would 
declare themselves there than go to any Baptist or other chapel or 
school to pass resolutions, &c. Much good was done and very much evil 
was prevented by my permitting a free and full conversation — ^instead 
of plugging them all up, and driving them all to agitate in an alien 
place. 

*' Our Missionary meetings at Edinburgh and Leith were well attended 
and prosperous. Bobert Newton was here and Treflfry. At our district 
meeting (in Glasgow) we had nothing remarkable. The votes fell 
upon me for representative in such a majority that I could not decline. 

* Beferring to some Conference proceedings in pcenam with regard to 
one of the Wesleyan Ministers, which gave rise to much dissatisfaction 
and agitation amongst the laity at this period. 
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Nothing could be more inoonTeiiieiit to me than this eyent^- it takes me 
tarn home miich earlier and will keep me away much longer than is at 
all agieeable to mc, or to the good of. my circiiit — ^but I have no altar- 
native and must submit Believe me, 

'* Tours affectionately, 

"Joseph Beaumont." 

TO HIS WIFE. 

" City Road, London, Aug. 1st, 1834. 

** My dear Susan,— I received yoiur letter— was glad to hear from you 
and to find that you had taken the preliminary steps towards making 
yourself and family comfortable at Portobello, to your quarters in which 
place I find by a letter from Edinburgh this day you have gone. 
I hope you wDl be comfortable and derive much benefit from the 
change. The children you must regulate as well as you can and I hope 
that they will be obedient and affectionate. I am obliged to you for 
your good advice as to my course of conduct in Conference, and hope 
that I shall take it. We have not c<»ne as yet to the * characters' and 

therefore have not reached the unfortunate case of Mr. . I have 

seen his worthy father who asked very affectionately after you. You 
would be very welcome here— we often talk about you and I am sony 
tliat I can talk only. At present we have gone on comfortably in Con- 
ference, but have not come to the difficult part of o\ur work. We 
have been going over the candidates for the ministry amongst us, and 
they amoimt to the extraordinary number of ninety-two-— seventy-eight 
being in England, seven in your dear country and seven abroad. 

*' I am much pressed to attend the Missionary meeting and preach at 
the Isle of Man on my way, and have half consented to do so. My 
intention is if all is well, the hour Conference is over, to be off, spend a 
day at Bradford— thence to Wilmslow to pay my respects to John's wife— 
thence to the Isle of Man (should I finally consent) — thence home, to 

you, 

• *•••• 

" My uncle looks much worse, and is quite the invalid. Write to me 
that I may know how you aU are and how you go on. Love to alL 

" I have not yet had time to call upon any friends and indeed do not 
expect to find time for that purpose. Qod bless you and all. 

Ever yours affectionately, 

" Joseph Beaumont/* 

to the same. 

'* City Road, London, Aug. 9, 1834. 

" My dear Susan, — ^Your kind letter I received this day, and am glad to 

hear that you are well and comfortably situated at Portobello, and hope 

and tnist^ that you may all be much advantaged as well as delighted by 

the change for a season from Edinburgh. And first let me tell you that 
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on our breaking up this day for dinner, I set off to pay my respects to 
your parents. I arriYed at their dwelling, and found them both well— 
your mother looking very well and yoiur father as he has done for the 
last twenty years— just going out to dine at Mrs. Oowland's, to meet the 
preachers from her son-in-law's at dinner. I exchanged friendly words 
with both father and mother and after a few minutes they went to their 
engagement and I remained with Jane and Martha until six o'clock, 
when it was necessary for me to leaire them, aud for them to join the 
parly for tea at the Cowlands*. I have promised to dine with them next 
Tuesday if I possibly can. I hare not yet been able to call on any of 
the friends in Southwark, except Mr. Shepherd. I hope to do a little in 
this way, but it will be only a litde. 

** The Conference has proceeded slowly through the difficult business 

of Mr. 's case : the conclusion come to by the Conference is that he 

be restored to his place on condition of his giving a pledge to abstain 
from similar acts in a similar spirit. Not feeling himself at liberty to 
give this pledge he presented his resignation to the Conference, which 
resignation has been accepted. It is a painful, serious affair. The 
consequences are serious. We must strive to be patient, forgiving — oh, 
that we were wise ! Mr. -^— showed himself a man of great ability, a 
Tery interesting person. We are on this subject in a situation of great 
nicety — ^may a gracious Providence overrule these serious matters for 
general good, and bring good out of evil. 

" The College Institution is decided upon — ^it is to be. It is proposed 
that Entwistle be governor ; Hanna theological tutor, &c. These 
things have taken up so much time that we are quite behindhand with 
the stationing business. Last night we met to make the changes called 
for and deemed expedient. The Conference seems likely to be much 
longer than I had supposed or than is usual, and on this account I shall 
be a week or two longer absent than I intended. If I go by the Isle of 
Man I fear that I shall scarcely get home by the 24th, and my health suffers 
a good deal from the harassing, fatiguing, confining duties of my station 
here. I should be very glad to be able to spend a few days at the island, 
but do not know that I can do anything more than preach the public 
sermons which I am pressed to give them for their Missionary Society. 

• - * • • • • 

" Take care of yoiu-self and I hope your numerous flock will be pre- 
served in health and comfort. If you write again immediately direct to 
London—if not before Monday address to Bradford. In great haste, 

" Tour affectionate husband, 

" Jos. Beaumont.*' 

In reply to a letter from some of the office-bearers of his 
circuit who took an active interest in certain matters which 
were at that time debated in the Wesleyan Society, and who 
had addressed him to obtain information as to the course 
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wliicli the C!onference had taken on some points, he wrote tlxc 
following letter. It shows what was his pastoral mannear 
towards his flock with regard to subjects of Methodistic dis- 
pute. 

" Portobello, Ist September, 1834. 

" My dear Sir,~I was detained in England and the Isle of Man l>j' 
public duty for some time after the close of Conference, so that I did not 
arrive in Edinburgh until Friday last, and on joining my family at this 
place on Saturday night I found your letter and I now embrace the first 
opportunity to reply to it. I beg to premise that I write merely from 
recollection, as I took no notes of proceedings and was supplied with no 
copy of resolutions that transpired at the Conference.* 

• • • • 

" I have now answered, to the best of my recollection, the questions 
that you have proposed to me. Perhaps tliis information may not prove 
satisfactory to yourself and the friends with whom you are associated, but 
I trust and desire, and you will permit me to add a request, that you will 
not suffer any feeling of disappointment or even disapprobation which 
you may experience on this account to provoke you to indulge in any 
declarations or disputations tending to disturb the peace and to break 
the unity of the Methodist Society of which you are oflSce-bearers. Tlie 
minority must submit to the majority, and if the former think the latter 
in error they must wait patiently till light and truth shall break in upon 
those whom they suppose to be ignorant and, on the subjects in question, 
out of the right way. The matters that have been and still are in 
dispute, though of some importance, are so but in a lesser degree com- 
pared with many things in which we are happily, and I trust shall long 
continue to be agreed. Wishing that a spirit of wisdom, love and zeal 
may animate and characterise us all, I remain, my dear sir, with kind 
regards to all the brethren, 

" Yours affectionately, 

"Joseph Beaumont." 

*'P.S. — ^Excuse the manner of this epistle — I have written in a 
lodging surroimded by my cliildren and pressed for time." 

TO HIS BKOTHEK THOMAS. 

" Edinburgh, Nov. 26th, 1834. 
" My dear Brother,— I really think you are pushing things a little too 
far.: I have assigned several reasons against my coming to the Yeadon 
opening, and am of opinion that my good and kind friends should have 
accepted of my not unreasonable or disrespectful negative. It is always 
painful to me to refuse any application and especiaUy such a one as 
that with which I am honoured in this instance. WTiat is to be done? 

* He here gives an account of certain proceedings in Conference. 
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Can the opening be deferred until February ? Perhaps the chapel will 
not be quite ready until the commencement of that month. In January 
we have the anniversary of Leith Chapel, and I belieye I must yield to a 
request from Glasgow to preach anniversary sermons for our chapels 
there in the same month. I am strongly disinclined to go from home, 
especially now, or at all to such a distance at this season. But I suppose 
I must yield or grieve and perhaps be grieved. If the matter can be de- 
ferred till February, I say again that I shall be better suited. 
• • • • • 

*' I am glad to hear that your family is well and proceeding prosper- 
ously — ^let ns hasten in our preparation for the world to come. As to 
the conneetiony I cannot express my views upon its present aspect and 
prospects. I have not room and I really have not heart. I do not know 
&at I can defend the proceedings of any part or party in the Manchester 
case. It is a sad, a melancholy, a portentous, an eventful affair. 
« • • • • 

" Here our officers are greatly excited, and it is with much trouhle and 
difficulty that I have been able to prevent serious steps and vulnerable 

proceedings. Last week , from Manchester, came here on Friday 

night and was busy calling upon several of our leaders, &c., telling them 
tiiat Dr. W. was mad, &c., &c. ; that aU the refractory leaders of Man- 
chester were to be expelled on Monday night ; that they were prepared to 
lose fifty thousand members ; that six preachers were to be expelled or 
worked out, of whom I. was one ; that this was my last year of being a 
Methodist preacher ! &c. What next ? A man comes all the way from 
Manchester, is twenty-four hoiu^ in the town and finds time to call upon 
those whom he thought most influential and to whom he had any sort of 
tooess and tells them that I shall be a Methodist preacher no longer than 
this year because of my views ! There seem more central boards at 
Manchester than one. On the same day that this gentleman was busy 
here (Saturday last) we received a letter from London from a friend say- 
ing that there was a rumour there that I had withdrawn from the con- 
nection ! So that the Manchester decree had gone as far south as it had 
come north ; i^d my attention has this day — ^indeed not an hour ago— 
been called to the * Christian Examiner ' of last week which says that ' I 
with others am to perish ! ' What next? — but that must be the end of 
me! Surely there must be something in all this. However I shall go 
on my way— discharging my duty, serving and protecting Methodism to 
the best of my poor ability. ... I mourn continually the condition 
we are in. May the Lord imdertake for. us — arise, help us and deliver 
xa for his honour ! 

** Tour affectionate hrother, 

** Jos. Beaumont." 

In another letter of this time- referring to the same disas- 
trous condition of Methodistic affairs he says — 
'* The times are exceedingly troublesome just now, but neither good 

L 
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nor evil will come to pass without some trouble. Such events, and on. so 
great and so articulated a scale, as are now befalling the Methodist house- 
hold would not be permitted but for some very important ends." 

In the following letter to his brother Thomas he gives 
an account of an alarming illness which befell the late Dr. 
Newton on the occasion of a visit which he paid to Edin- 
burgh : — 

" Nicholson Square, 7th July, 1835. 

** My dear Brother, — ^Your letter would have been replied to sooner 
had I had anything worth composing into a reply, and had I not be^i 
too busy (or too idle) to do anything to which I was not drawn by 
compulsion. 

" I had no wish to be at Sheffield at the coming gathering there, and 
besought the district not to send me, but necessity is laid upon me, and 
I suppose I must be at Conference, 

" Robert Newton was here at our Missionary meeting; he preached on 
Tuesday night, and spoke at the meeting in Edinburgh last night. He 
left on Thiu^ay morning for the north, and on Tuesday night following 
I was siunmoned to see him at his lodgings in Edinburgh where he had 
just arrived from Aberdeen on his way to Glasgow and Ireland. After 
leaving this he became unwell and on reaching it again he was very 
unwell — seized with inflammation in tlie chest. He was bled on Tues- 
day night and again on Wednesday morning and felt much relieved. 
On that morning I parted from him for Glasgow, &c. and returned on 
Friday night, when I saw him again. He was better, having been bled 
again on Wednesday night and this third bleeding had made a favourable 
impression. On Saturday I saw him again, and he was then imder the 
influence of cathartics, feeble but better. On Sunday he was pronounced 
by his medical friends to be convalescent. Yesterday he rose impru- 
dently and was ratlier worse with a quicker pulse and increased cough. 
To-day he is much the same. A letter which I wrote to Manchester had 
the effect of bringing Mrs. Newton and son who arrived on Saturday 
afternoon. The son is returning to-day and Mrs. N. must abide by her 
sick husband, who is out of immediate danger but at present a feeble 
thing of nought — a reed shaken, bowed down. May the Lord in his 
mercy raise him up again and bless the stroke to him and his and to all f 

" I am concerned about ,* deeply ,*constantly so about — . We 

are all too selfish — ^may the God of all grace clothe \is with humility and 
inspire us with the law of kindness. Time flies — ^life wears away — duties 
and responsibilities deepen and multiply. Oh may the grace of God teach 
us to live soberly, righteously and godly ; that we may die safely, gladly 
and peacefully ; and so live, and Uve for ever, and for evermore ! Our 
love to yoiu* wife, whose health I hope improves, and to your child, whose 
head and heart I hope mend daily. 

*' Your affectionate Brother, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 
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Clouds were again gathering over Methodistic affairs and 
certain questions which have been ak-eady alluded to had as- 
romed proportions and importance such that their settlement 
seemed to involve the very existence of the community. The 
extremest warmth and excitement were displayed on both 
sides throughout the country^ and personal considerations 
entered so largely into these unfortunate disputes as to tinge 
them with the acrimony which too generally characterises 
religious controversies. 

I>r. Beaumont was very thankful that his location in Scot- 
land removed him to a great extent from being called upon 
to interfere in these painful subjects. For it must be observed 
that no man had a more entire abhorrence of aU controversy 
and disputations, or ever loved peace and order and privacy 
more than he. He never hesitated for a moment, it is true, 
at any sacrifice of personal comfort, position or ease, to oppose 
whatever he felt came within lus path that he disapproved 
of, or to support whatever was right with which his official 
position or his relation to individuals connected him — but 
whenever it was possible, without a sacrifice of duty and self- 
reqpect, to avoid taking part in public controversies he was 
most anxious to do so. 

His first year in Edinburgh had been one in which he had 
little encouragement or fruit of his labours —little at least 
according to what he had been accustomed to see resulting from 
them. In the second year his efforts produced a more decided 
effect in reinvigorating the decaying Wesleyanism of that city 
and, but for the discords which were rending the society 
throughout the country and which were fated to disturb his 
own circuit notwithstanding his constant efforts to avert this 
evil, all seemed promising and bright. During the Wesleyan 
year of 1834-35 he was able to avoid the vortex which involved 
most parts of the kingdom and to keep his own people in a 
state of peace and imion, but he was compelled to attend the 
Conference of 1835 and to take part in its proceedings, and 
in the ensuing year the contagious excitement mastered his 
endeavours to maintain union in Edinburgh. In the position 
which he filled^both at this time and throughout his career he 
stood to a great extent aloof from either Methodistic party. 
He could not give his sanction or support to all the means 
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adopted hj either to attain their objects, but he was not on that 
acconnt inclmed to withdraw it from princijiles which he 
approved. He could not countenance .the assaults which 
were made against his own order, nor could he consent to 
place hors du loi, by an exercise or extension of ^^ pastoral 
authority,'^ those of his flock from whose opinions he differed 
and whose expression or propagation of them he disapproved. 
As might naturally be supposed such a temperate and mediate 
course steadfastly pursued exposed him to many difficulties, 
suspicions and attacks from on both sides, and these he bore 
in a courageous and Christian spirit. As to the subjects of 
dispute, some were political, some politico-Methodistic, some 
politico-religious, and some purely personal. 

For Dr. Warren, who took a prominent part in this strug- 
gle, and for others who were involved in it he had much 
respect and personal regard and his advice was fitinkly and 
K^adily afforded as well as his assistance against any unfiur 
attacks to which they were exposed. As to the proposal to 
institute a College for educating Wesleyan Ministers, from 
which many of these troubles arose, he was one of those who 
looked upon the scheme with disfavour, though when it was 
adopted he did all he could to secure and improve its effi- 
ciency. It may appear strange to those to whom Methodism 
is strange that a man with Dr. Beaumont's views should 
have withheld his support from an object of this nature. 
But whether the right of this matter was on the one side or 
the other or, as may be thought more probable, not entirely 
with either party. Dr. Beaumont's judgment was founded on 
views of Methodism which had much in their favour. He not 
only had a strong antipathy to ecclesiasticism, as has been 
already mentioned, but he was apprehensive that the peculiar 
training of such an 'Institution' might damp the original 
ardour, and cramp or modify the peculiar genius and power 
of Methodism or distort it from its proper and primitive form. 

He did not consider that Church so much as the symme-. 
trical embodiment of a fixed religious system, but rather as 
holding the noble office of avant garde to real spiritual Christi- 
anity. This office he believed had been obtained and could be 
retained only by the constant exhibition of active spirituality, 
aggressive against the world of darkness, and rather solicitous 
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to extend itself than to envelope itself in forms which might 
shrond its usefulness and confine its energy even if they 
should add to the dignity of its appearance. Far was he 
firom not appreciating the decency and order which the 
Ap{>stle inculcates and which every man of propriety extols 
and desires^ far firom wishing to see his beloved Methodism 
exhibit the antics of fanaticism or the cant of Puritanism. 
But he did believe that there was a position^ between the 
firigidity of more ancient churches and the firantic disorder of 
aome modem sectaries^ which Methodism was appointed to 
occupy both in the providence of God and in the contemplation 
of its founder. He says in a letter to his brother at this 
period^ referring to the establishment of a newspaper which he 
had been requested to sanction by introducing it amongst his 
people^ but had declined — ^^ I am more and more convinced 
of the mischief and folly of engrafting a worldly, proud, 
earthly, systematic, tortuous, political policy on our church 
doings, intendings and plannings/^ He looked back and 
around at Methodism past and present and he saw that, 
whatever it had wanted, it had furnished to the church a 
succession of the most remarkable preachers who had arisen 
since the days of the great Reformation, nor had it wanted 
for those who were educated and even learned and polished 
scholars. It might be feared, he thought, that a Collegiate 
Institution for educating Methodist preachers — putting alto- 
gether out of sight the charge which was extensively made 
that the plan was a piece of Jesuitry and a scheme for the 
establishment of a clerical aristocracy or autocracy — would 
have a tendency even under the most well considered manage- 
ment to emasculate the character of the ^esleyan pulpit, and 
might possibly under less favourable circumstances degenerate 
into a machine for undermining the economy of Methodism. 

Whether these views were right or wrong all Wesleyans 
who may read these pa^es will already have formed an opinion , 
nor will these remarks lead those who are ignorant of the 
subject to any conclusion upon it. All that the writer is 
concerned with is to point out what were the real grounds on 
which Dr. Beaumont's opinions were based as to this matter, 
which was one of prime importance to the society in which 
he was a prominent minister and was the source of one of the 
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bitterest schismfi which hare occurred in its rankSb Fully 
however as he believed it behoved all Methodists to consider 
and weigh such serious subjects^ he never would stand by 
and permit the condition of affairs amongst them to be mis- 
represented. Indeed no man was a stronger supportei; of 
*' Constitutional Methodism/' for he was essentially a We»- 
leyan conservative on every point which was material to 
sustain its evangelical character. The following extract is 
from a letter which he addressed soon after the Conference of 
1835 to one of the Edinburgh papers in contradiction of 
some misstatements which had been made by it as to the 
Wesleyan controversy : — 

" In the ' Courant ' of Saturday it is stated that the Methodist Conference 
is composed of the clergymen of that comiection, that by them all the 
affairs of Methodism are managed and that no laymen are allowed to be 
members. It is true that the Conference is composed entirely of the 
ministers of the body^ hut it is most untrue to say that by them all the 
affairs of Methodism are managed. Many of those affairs are directed 
by meetings of the respective * circuits,' of which lay members are by 
far the most niunerous, and laymen form part, and a considerable 
part, of all the committees of the connection by which the financial 
matters of the system are regulated. Laymen, though not members of 
Conference, form an integral, essential and important part of all the 
committees by which the other affairs of the society are managed. 
Equally wide of the truth is it to say that in England nearly the half of that 
numerous body have openly seceded from the Conference ! Neither the 
half nor Uie fourth part of the society has separated from it either on 
that or any other account or on all accounts put together. There is 
nothing like a general desire throughout the connection for what is called 
* lay delegation.' Where the demand for this innovation upon the 
original and now well-tried framework of the body does prevail, it is loud 
and clamorous and imperative. But at present the society generally is 
against this — very generally it is not for the infusion of this new element 
into the constitution of its Conference. I speak of things as they aie. 
Some represent them as they would have them, and thus an injurious 
impression is made and many are decoyed from a church in which they 
have been called, which they have chosen and in which they have been 
edified." 

Edinburgh was not to remain quiescent, despite of Dr. 
Beaumont^s ceaseless endeavours to preserve his flock from 
strife by the utmost kindness and forbearance and most 
constant exercise of his personal attention and influence. 
The storm of excitement and a^tation in wbich the Me- 
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tbodist world was inyolyed extended itself to that place. Not 
satisfied with discussion and expression of opinion on the 
oontroTerted points^ the '^ Reformers/* running into that 
extreme to which popular moyements ever tend^ mistook Dr. 
Beaumont^s true character egregiously and attempted to 
exercise over him an influence as subversive of his proper and 
independent position as thej conceived some of the pro- 
ceedings of the preachers were of the liberties of their people. 
No man was less accessible to influences of this nature^ espe- 
cially when exerted by popular bodies^ and those Reformers 
miscalculated completely when they thought that the man 
who persistently reAised at the peril of his existence as a 
Methodist preacher to sacrifice his independence to the views 
of his brethren in Conference would square his course ac- 
cording to the mandates of the popular wilL He firmly^ 
but with the utmost conciliation and the most scrupulous 
observance of what are called by Wesleyans the '' constitu- 
tional rights'' of the laity, resisted all ^^ unconstitutional^' 
attempts to destroy the influence and legitimate authority of 
the clei^j which were threatened by some of the overzealous 
and intemperate or, as they were called by their opponents, the 
" factious'' agitators. 

Nothing could more conclusively disprove the favourite im- 
putation of one section of the overzealous and intemperate actors 
in Wesleyan disputes who frequently, both in his life and since 
his death, have sought to disparage his ministerial character 
by charging him with laxity of '' Methodistic discipline,"* 
than his conduct at this and at oth^r similar periods — conduct 
which proves him to have had so much respect for the discipline 
of the connection that while he exercised it firmly where resort 
to it was necessary he would not consent Himself to transgress 
the appointed limits of his '* constitutional '^ authority. The 
result in Edinburgh was however inevitable, and a schism which 
he had earnestly and prayerfully striven to avoid, took place 
— ^the separatists expressing at the time of its occurrence 

• This "discipline" of course consists only in censures of the con- 
nectional courts and deprivation of the connectional offices, with expulsion 
from the society as a capital punishment. It will be apparent that these 
are serious penalties to those who are sincere and hearty Methodists. 
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and ever afterwards tlie utmost respect and affection for their 
pastor. 

Notwithstanding such tributes to himself, remarkable as 
under such circumstances they were^ this event caused him 
the bitterest grief. That flock which he had striven to gather 
and preserve in peace as well as in holiness^ and which he 
loved with a more than pastoral affection^ had in spite of all 
his efforts and influence fallen a prey to these unhappy secta- 
rian discords. He was always notable for his practice and 
reliance upon prayer as the Christianas chief support and^ 
during this period of contention^ his prayers were constant 
that the Spirit of peace would aid him in allaying it^ and his 
anxieties were painfully apparent to those who were in inter- 
course with him during this period. The following letter to 
a much valued friend touches shghtly on this subject : — 

TO MBS. ROWLEY. * 

" Edinburgh, January 29, 1836. 

" My dear Friend, — ^I most heartily acknowledge your truly welcome 
communication, and have deferred replying until now because during 
this interval I have been passing through the fires of contention and en- 
during the bitterness of separation, and have been so much annoyed that 
though my mind has communed with yours a thousand times in com- 
muning with the sentiments of your letter I have not felt as though my poor 
powers were quite in tune for the peaceful employment of responding to 
it. But before proceeding further let me notice the application so kindly 
and zealously urged by you in reference to Worcester. I cannot at this 
moment say anything positive in relation to this interesting matter. 
Such deep im certainty overhangs the future with me that I shrink from 
stating what I may be able to do in reference to it, therefore you will 
kindly excuse me from giving anything like a pledge to your friends con- 
cerning it, as I have great reluctance to wear the fetter of any public 
engagement long. '**' 

• • « « • • 

*• I have been lately in Ireland, and among my audience on one occa- 
sion was a man who slept in the same house with your honoured father* 
the night on which he preached his first sermon ! I spent one night at 
Goleraine and slept in the room which he had occupied when confined 
there by illness upon his last visit, and on my way to the Giant's Causeway 
passed near the place where at that time a residence was preparing for him. 

" Suffer me in conclusion to repeat the expression of my best thanks 

* Dr. Adam Clarke. 
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for your very acceptable letttr — ^happj shall I be to hear finom you at 
any and at all times. Susan's love to you. 

•* Believe me. my dear friend, your much obliged and very faithful 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

The visit to Ireland alluded to in the ahove letter was one 
which Dr. Beaumont often referred to, descrihing with intense 
enjoyment and humour his adventures in travelling from 
Edinburgh to Londonderry. He had engaged to preach 
certain special sermons for the Wesleyans of the " maiden 
city,'' but being delayed by some public business in Edin- 
bui^h the Londonderry packet, on which he had relied for his 
passage across the Channel, had sailed before he arrived in 
Glasgow. As he was aware that his presence was looked for 
at Derry with eagerness and his absence would be the cause 
of severe disappointment, he determined to cross to Port- 
patrick and reach his destination by route of Donaghadee and 
Belfast, to accomplish which in time for his services on Sun- 
day morning was just practicable. The weather was severe 
and bitterly cold, and he arrived at Portpatrick considerably 
after time. The rest of the journey had to be made as best 
he could arrange and almost entirely on '' outside cars '' — 
and this night joiuTiey it was which he often graphically de- 
scribed, caricaturing with great zest and humour his own 
eagerness and anxiety, the crass ignorance and obstinacy of 
the wild Lrishmen who imdertook to guide him over the equally 
wild country which he had to traverse, their gross ignorance of 
the routes and their astonishment at that apparently intuitive 
superior knowledge which an observant and practised traveller 
displays of a distgfit in which he may never before have found 
himself, at his peremptory directions and at the urgent speed 
which, much to the peril of their Bianconis, he compelled the 
"boys'' to maintain. 

At one point, where he had yielded to the assumption of 
knowledge which of course his driver displayed, he was carried 
completely away from the proper road and at last, convinced 
that Faddy had misled him, he called up from his deep slum- 
bers a gatekeeper who, without being more than half awake 
or taking the trouble to assure himself of the direction in 
which the traveller was going, assured him that all was right. 
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After proceeding a little farther on the faith of this assnranoe. 
Dr. Beaumont felt more than ever satisfied that he was goii^ 
astray^ The morning had now far advanced and^ as no time 
was to be lost if he meant to ^11 his appointed place at Lon- 
donderry^ he made his way back to the gatehouse. After a 
spirited colloquy conducted between the shivering gatekeeper^ 
peering from his little window into the dark and wintry 
night, and the eager traveller muffled on his rickety car^ the 
man confessed that his former direction had been entirely 
wrong, but at the same time he restively declined to make the 
only reparation in his power. " Come along, man/' replied 
the Doctor — '' don't stand airing yourself there, put on gar- 
ments enough to make yourself decent and don't be long 
about it — I'm in a hurry and you miLst come I" And at last 
the unfortunate was compelled to abandon the hope of return- 
ing to his comfortable bed and to accompany the peremptory 
Englishman for some miles, as far as the direct road to Deny. 
Finally, after nine o'clock on the Sunday morning and after two 
nights and a day passed in urgent travel. Dr. Beaumont arrived 
at his destination, to the great delight and relief of his despond- 
ing friends and just in time to conduct the morning service. 

A circumstance occurred on the occasion of this visit which 
may be noticed. Very considerable interest was excited in 
and about Londonderry by the expectation of Dr. Beaumont's 
services. These were attended by many of the principal per- 
sons of the city and neighbourhood, entirely unconnected with 
Methodism, and amongst them came the late Bishop of London- 
derry, Dr. Ponsonby, whose presence afforded the unusual spec- 
tacle of a prelate of the Established Church sitting in a conven- 
ticle, an attentive auditor of a nonconformisf preacher. Indeed 
the Bishop not only had the liberality of sentiment to present 
hirr.self as an auditor but expressed himself as willing to give 
to the congregation his blessing. This proposal however did not 
suit Dr. Beaumont, who always conceived there was some- 
thing incongruous in such divisions of ministering in Divine 
service. " Tell the Bishop," said he, ''that I am grateful for 
the kind feeling with which he proposes this, but I think it 
won't do. If he mil preach I will most gladly give him the 
pulpit and will listen with great pleasure to him. Then he 
shall bless also ; but \f I preach I bless,'' 
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From the Conference of 1836 he returned to Edinburgh 
to take his degree in medicine^ irhich certainly he had labo- 
lionaly earned. In several of his letters allusion has been 
made to his medical studies^ which he had commenced many 
years befcve, partly as has been seen from his intense love of 
knowledge^ and partly from considerations which affected his 
future prospects when the state of his health made it probable 
that he would have to retire from the ministry. He resumed 
them on his second appointment to Edinburgh entirely from 
the former of these motives^ having indeed a special partiality 
for natural science^ and for those studies in particular. 
They were pursued by him under circumstances of the greatest 
disadvants^e^ in interstices of time and occupation which few 
would have found or could have secured or turned to any 
profitable purpose — a remarkable illustration surely of the 
powers of intellect and of labour which he possessed. To the 
care of a family and of a laborious pastoral charge^ to both 
of which objects he gave the moot unceasing and solicitous 
attention^ he superadded an amount of 'occasional preaching 
and speaking throughout the country sufficient of itself to 
task the energies of an able and laborious man and^ withal^ 
he accomplished with credit and indeed distinction what are 
to many the studies and objects of a life. It is a noticeable 
coincidence that the subject of the essay which he prepared 
for his degree examination was that class of disease which 
dtimately proved fetal to himself— rf««a*c o/ZA^A^ar/. This 
essay met with considerable attention and- was considered to 
attain to a much higher standard than that which such pro- 
ductions ordinarily reach. Having laboriously and honour- 
ably gone through* the medical curriculum at Edinburgh he 
was disposed to sever his connection with that ancient uni- 
versity. He was disinclined to take his degree, one so un- 
usually conjoined with a reverend prefix ; but ultimately 
after some consideration and hesitation he determined to do 
^, and it might have seemed ungraceful and affected if, after 
having accomplished his collegiate course/ he had declined to 
accept the honourable reward, the fruit of his labours. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

1886—1839. 

It cannot properly be said that Dr. Beanmont was eyer at 
the zenith of his power and influence^ unless indeed it might 
be so said of his last days, for even then no symptoms of their 
wane were observable — ^indeed his influence was constantly in- 
creasing up to his decease. He was however at the period of 
his return to London, on the occasion of his first appointment 
to the Hinde Street circuit, in the fulness of his years. He 
was recognised as a distinguished and an admirable minister 
of Christ not only in the Wesleyan Connection, but amongst 
Dissenters and in the Established Church, and not only 
amongst the more liberal party of that Church but by those 
in its communion who seldom held out their hand to or fairly 
estimated the labours of the dissenting clergy. Nor was 
his reputation confined to what is called " the religious world,'' 
nor even to those connected with undertakings of an educa- 
tional or philanthropic nature, but it was extended amongst 
other large classes of society who appreciated his high gifts 
and his attractive character. Of course the position which he 
primarily occupied was that of a preacher and public speaker, 
and in this capacity the demands upon his services for aid to 
almost every religious or benevolent object, great as they 
had been for years, now accumulated upon him from all 
quarters in a manner quite beyond what he had hitherto ex- 
perienced, so that from this time he was constantly occupied 
in addition to his proper and ordinary labours in discharging a 
portion, and often only a small portion, of the duties in this way 
which he was constantly urged to undertake. The extension 
of railroad communication enabled him to effect these gratui- 
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tons and extraordinaiy laboun to an extent wbidi had fomialy 
been impossible^ and perhaps few men erer surpassed, or in- 
deed ever equalled him in the amount of public service which 
during the remainder of his life he undertook and performed* 
It is to be remembered that a yery lai^ pnqportion of 
Dr. Beaumont's labours teere thus gratuitoiis and ertraordi- 
nary, that besides his constant services far sacred and chari- 
table causes throughout the country, he had to sustain the 
pastoral care of large religious societies as well as the parental 
care of a large fetmily, and that the duties which these im- 
posed he was most carefol effectually to discharge.* Re- 
membering this it must appear wonderful, even as a mere 
matter of physical endurance, that he should have been able 
to live so long a life thus exhausting. 

Perhaps it is as fitting at this point as at any other to 
endeavour to give an idea of what he did. Of course, as he 
had not the fEumlty of ubiquity, he was often a good deal away 
firom his circuit and his family, the cares iuTolved in which 
were ample to absorb the energies of most men. Indeed 
numbers would find themselves unequal to dischaigid^them 
alone with so sedulous an attention as he devoted to them, 
and many are the good, weU-meaning men who make a very 
small allowance of daily toils an excuse to evade the responsi- 
bilities of the education and improvement of their children or 
the social duties of firiendship, or who aUege these latter calls 
as accounting for neglect of their other duties. Dr. Beau- 
mont always in his most laborious years carefully watched 
oyer his children, and no ordinary amount of domestic care 
was involved in educating and providing for his lai^ family 
in the circumstances in which it was his lot to be placed. It 
was his habit carefiilly to seize those invaluable but squan- 
dered moments called ''odd times'' for the enjoyment of 

• One who after a similarly laborious and useful life preceded Dr. 
Beaumont by only a few months in arriving at his " long home/* the late 
Dr. Newton, belonged also to the Wesleyan Society, in which his name 
will long be remembered with affection and respect During many years of 
his life the Conference gave hun the services of an ** assistant preacher/* 
who aided him in his circuit duties. A similar assistance would have re- 
lieved Br. Beaumont from much anxiety and many toilsome journeys 
for objects comparatively small, but which his proper duties compelled 
him to attend to in his own place 
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domestic society in everyday life. His children were always 
welcome in his study, and he would write or read with one 
or two of them on his knee or climbing about his chair^ 
and would break off readily from his occupations to answer 
their questions or join their sports or regulate their behaviour. 
He was never more happy than when he could get an hour or 
two in the evening to make one of the household circle or 
could form one of a family group for some morning excursion. 
Sut that was not alL He made it his business to superin- 
tend the education of his daughters and sons as they grew up. 
Whether at school or under the care of a governess or masters 
he regularly watched their progress with the deepest interest, 
suggested and directed their pursuits, aided them on their 
way, rewarded their success and grieved at their failure. 

In fact any one would have said that he lived merely for 
his family who did not know that his devotion to them was 
only an illustration — it may be the best illustration — of how 
he devoted himself to all his duties. The writer well re- 
members how at this time, during a period when illness 
preveiAed his resorting to a public school and when he had 
been liberated firom the sway of the family governess, his 
father undertook the entire care of his education and, the 
res angtistcB domi forbidding the engagement of a private 
tutor, he gave the most untiring attention to the performance 
of this duty. Never had youth a more zealous, patient or 
judicious teacher. He took care during this period to regulate 
his occasional engagements so as to prevent their clashing with 
his parental cares and systematically devoted a considerable 
time each day to his son, not only for the regular study of 
books but for that instruction by the eye and the ear which is 
certainly the most delightful and, within its proper scope, the 
most effective mode of education and on which he placed a 
high value. With this object he was accustomed to guide 
his charge to the various objects of interest in London, which 
he made the texts for his ever-welcome lectures. Mere book 
learning, crarmtUng, he thought of minor importance, unless 
accompanied by something which should (mtdraw and really 
educate the young ideas. 

The religious instruction of his children was also very near 
his heart and, during their early life in particular, he anxiously 
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endeayonred to imbue their minds with piety^ and to lead 
them in those holy paths in which he himself walked. But 
he was not more remarkable for the sedulousness than for 
the tact and delicacy with which he discharged these duties. 
Early religious habits and their common observance he failed 
not to inculcate^ but he relied on individual influence and 
sympathy as the true chord by which to reach the hearts of 
the young. He feared the hypocrisy and unbelief that lie 
hidden under conventional formality and he knew the timidity 
and shyness which children are apt to display towards their 
elders. To guard against these evils he was accustomed to 
oonmiune with his little ones entirely alone in the dusk of the 
evening and the quiet of his study^ so that no unfavourable 
influences of an external nature might prevent the confidence 
which he sought for. Indeed his great aim was to secure the 
full confidence of his children^ believing that the law of love 
was the most perfect law and the proper source and founda- 
tion of domestic influence. The following observations were 
made by him on a lady for whom he had the highest esteem 
and they express in some measure the views which regulated 
his own paternal conduct. 

" Her supreme anxiety was that her sons and daughters might be the 
sous and daughters of the Lord Almighty ; and yet I am not sure that 
there was not a degree of reserve manifested towards her cliildren whilst 
tbey were yoimg, which on subjects of religion was felt by them to 
have an effect somewhat refingeratory, if not repulsive. There was a 
stateliness of demeanour which did not particularly steal upon the affec- 
tions of her children in their youth. Her inclinations, it should seem, 
did not lead her to take special pains to attract them towards her at 
that age. She did not fail indeed very early to impress their miiids 
with the fear and love of God, setting before them in a solemn manner 
their condition, their danger and their duty; but perhaps she did not 
ctdtivate so fully as is desirable that affectionate openness, freedom 
. and confidence in them, which (next to its commimion with God) ought 
to be the soul of a child's happiness. The peculiarity which led to this 
course on her part would probably also explain another defect, which in 
some limited degree must perhaps be attributed to her, the omitting to 
instruct her daughters in the several duties of life, or specially to direct 
them in their pursuit of knowledge. They were consequently kept, or at 
least had the feeling that they were kept, at an imdue distance from their 
noble and venerated mother. This had the effect of fettering and depres- 
sing their spirits ; and as she allowed no worldly company, nor permitted 
her children to keep any sort of society which was not strictly religious, 
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their impravement in social manners and duties was perbaps somewhat 
impeded, and the full development of their intellectual and moral powers 
in some measure retarded through the want of a more minute, ready. 
hearty and constant maternal attention to their personal, intellectual and 
social advancement. Their excellent mother's fear lest they should be 
drawn into the vortex of worldly friendships and vain amusements, was 
the occasion of nearly excluding her children for some time altogether 
from society ; and on this account home did not always appear so desir- 
able to them as home should be felt by children, and should if possible 
be made to them. There are two extremes to be avoided : the one con- 
formity to the world, and the other rigid, unsocial and half-monastic se- 
clusion and abstraction. It is a matter well worthy of the most serious 
attention of Christian parents, to regulate by a judicious standard the 
treatment of their chDdren, and the management of their households in 
this respect There is a duty which parents owe to their children, as 
well as the duty which children owe their parents, the neglect of which 
must produce its own natural consequences. K children are overlooked 
by their parents and their society disregarded, and every other society 
preferred to theirs, if they are kept at a distance and treated with reserve 
and neglect, if their intellectual faculties, their social feelings, their do^ 
mestic manners, their mutual duties, their training for the intercourse 
and engagements of life are neglected and un})eeded, mischiefs of various 
kinds, if not alienation and accusation, may be expected to follow." 

Passing from his domestic character^ he is to be observed in 
the performance of his ordinary ministerial duties. These 
imply, in the case of a Wesleyan minister, not the pulpit 
ministrations to and pastorate of a single congregation bat, 
with the aid of two or perhaps three colleagues, the service in 
this way of from ten to twenty congregations, some numbering 
perhaps two thousand, others a few hundreds and others a few 
scores, scattered over the area of a circuit. Of course the 
pulpit labours in these circuits are severe, probably not lesa 
than five or six: sermons being required fr'om each minister in 
every week, and to this duty is added the superintendence of 
class meetings and other religious assemblies as well as of the 
ecclesiastical and economical system and the educational and 
eleemosynary institutions of the circuit and the pastoral visita- 
tion of his people. Every one of these Dr. Beaumont made 
it a point to fulfil and, as of course his extraordinary duties 
interfered much with their fulfilment in their regular course, to 
overtake his full work fr'equently occasioned him the greatest 
inconvenience. He was often content to find for his larger 
congregations an efficient substitute, but to the smaller ones 
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it was his habit to yoltmteer to give oocaaonal aermoiis so 
as to make up for his absence, feeling that as his appoint-* 
ments to such places were at distant intervals (their pulpits 
being ordinarily served by the local or lay preachers) it 
would be more felt by them than by those to whom he fre- 
quently preached. Thus the smaUer and more remote and 
nndistingniahed the congregation^ the more careful was he 
always that they should not suffer by his absence, and it will 
be recorded that the last sermon he ever preached was one 
thus volunteered and delivered on a bitter January night to 
a little country audience numbering a few scores. The writer 
has received numerous letters from his father's coUeagues at 
Tarious periods which allude to the remarkable way in which 
he was accustomed to compensate his own people by '' extra 
work'' at home for what he took from them by " extra work'' 
abroad. Frequently would he come great distances just in 
time to gain the pulpit and keep a preaching appointment 
in his circuity often at some almost unheard-of place^ returning 
the next mornings or perhaps the same nighty to fulfil a remote 
engagement. 

In discharge of his pastoral duties he was most zealous* 
The Wesleyan system of the itinerant ministry has the effect 
no doubt of subordinating these functions of the clergy to 
their public ministrations, and Dr. Beaumonf s nomadic 
habits of course made it peculiarly difficult for him to effect 
all in this respect which he felt desirable. But^ though that 
systematic visitation which takes the form with the '' better 
classes" of morning caUs and with the '' lower classes " of a 
sort of sanitary and moral police was not within his power^ 
he accomplished much in the way of friendly and pastoral 
intercourse both with poor and rich^ far more than might 
have been thought practicable consistently with his multifa- 
rious engagements. To any special call he was ever acces« 
sible, and no amount of fatigue or occupation would prevent 
his hastening to the bedside of those who were stricken and 
afiBicted and to whom his presence might be serviceable or 
grateful. 

In another feature of the ministerial character he was 
most exemplary. Small as were his private resources and 
income which he derived from his profession it is surprising 

M 
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how he was able to do what he did in the way of pecu* 
niary succour to the poor. It was part of his creed that^ 
though great charitable associations were necessary to col- 
lect the gifts "of the many, they were a mere apology for 
individual benevolence, and while he was ever their ready 
supporter not only by his public efforts but by his personal 
aid, he considered it his privilege and duty himself to relieve 
the temporal wants of his fellow-men wherever he could^ 
All this was doae in so entirely quiet and unostentatious a 
manner that even his family, who knew somewhat of his 
'' cheerful " giving, were astonished after his death at find- 
ing from some occasional memoranda the extent to which it 
had been carried. 

So far his regular oflScial duty extended, but in addition to 
this came the vast amount of labour which he spontaneously 
undertook from love to God and the desire to advance His 
glory and the happiness of his own fellow-men. It has already 
been remarked that, though of course the greater amount of 
this occasional labour was devoted to objects connected with 
the Wesleyan Church, it was frequently undertaken for re- 
ligious, charitable, educational or literary objects quite un- 
connected with that community or independent of any 
religious body. It would certainly not be exaggerating his 
labours as a whole if it were recorded that, for the last twenty 
years of his life at all events, he addressed some public 
audience either from the pulpit or the platform, and latterly 
(since the extension of literary institutions in various locali- 
ties as handmaids to religion) as a lecturer, not less than nine 
or ten times in every week. Occasionally he would secure a 
week of comparative repose spent in his own town in which 
perhi^s two or, very rarely, three days might be marked by no 
appearance in public. But there would be the double service 
on the Sabbath; frequently a third sermon on behalf of some 
local charity would occupy the Sunday afbemoon; there 
would be three or four week -night services in the ordinary 
course of circuit duty ; one or two evenings would probably 
be marked by sermons or speeches in the cause of some non«» 
Wesleyan or i^on-sectarian charity within his own district, 
and many a time woiddhe pass from one meeting to another, 
or from tbe pulpit to the platform, or find himself discharging 
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pmblic duty both in the morning and the evening. Such 
would be a week of rest. 

Bnt then came hia more ordinary weeks^ when his time was 
diTided between various parts of the country. Often^ after 
poreaching twice or three times on the Sunday and spending 
his evening with his family as happily and easily as if it had 
been his holiday — ^pleasantly leading the conversation^ in which 
he had the rare faculty of combining seriousness and ear- 
nestness with a graceful and humorous ease^ conducting the 
worship of the family^ and revelling in some of the beautiful 
chants and hymn tunes in which our musical literature is so 
rich, or in the grander strains of Handel or the tender sacred 
melodies of Mozart— often would he, after sitting till past 
midnight thus occupied, dismiss his family and continue 
(if the exigencies of his route required an early departure) 
till morning writing or making necessary arrangements for 
his week's journey. He would probably not preach till the 
evening of Monday, but then each dayic would advance from 
place to place, sometimes sixty or a hundred miles apart, and 
wonld commonly preach or speak twice (and not unfrc<picntly 
three times) on the days of his absence from home* It was an 
ordinary occurrence for him to preach at two different pUux;s 
on the same day, passing firom the railway station to the pul- 
pit and from the pulpit to the railway station, and mmadittum 
he would again, after preaching in the evening, retiinr his 
journey in order to reach some distant town 1^ the mtxi 
morning. It was his more usual habit to conchuie hiif wciM\ 
engagements on the Friday, and on tlic Saturday }ut would 
either return home or, when he had planned a hntjfcr Umr, 
would reach the place of his Sunday labours again to e^/iO' 
mence a week of toil. 

Sometimes such a week as has been described would be 
varied by visiting home either to perform some circuit duty 
or just to spend a few hours at his own hearth; and lm 
frequently arranged his work so that his foreign lalxmr stumld 
enable hhn to fulfil his ordinary duties, without being much 
lightened in itself. He would in this way make four or five 
engagements, for morning or evening as might suit his ^' cir* 
cuit " appointments, at distances which would allow of this, and 
would each day and night run backwards and forwards, out and 
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home^ without seeming to think anything of doing so, and would 
join his family for a fragment of an afternoon or erening, as if 
he had merely released himself firom his studies or was [msning 
a quiet hour between the periods of a yacant day. '* I hare 
often been astonished/^ writes one of his ooUeagues of him, " at 
his prodigious powers of exertion. Although his energies were 
always in a state of high pressure, he never seemed without a 
reserve of strength. He returned from the most exciting and^ 
to common men, exhausting public services at a distance^ not 
to rest but to toil with unabated ardour. I have known him 
after travelling from a very early hour reach London at seven 
in the evening, walk from Euston Station to his home and, just 
leaving his carpet bag, with scarcely a momenCs delay and with- 
out the slightest refreshment, hasten away to some distant 
street, court or alley to visit the sick.^' 

It will be apparent that labours of this nature and to this 
extent did not permit, as indeed they did not demand, a pro- 
portionate amount of s^dy \ for of course sermons and speeches 
delivered in various parts of the country for occasional pur- 
poses of a. cognate character were not required to be all 
new. Yet perhaps few ever preached and spoke with so little 
repetition. He had a great dread of committing himself 
by preaching a sermon a second time to one audience; 
he was a very prolific writer, at all times a careful student 
and a constant thinker, and perhaps in his busiest days he 
wrote more sermons than most men would consider sufiB- 
cient to occupy them entirely. It is unnecessary to say 
that his preaching was ex tempore, in the sense in which 
that phrase is used with regard to preaching. He ordi- 
narily sketched his sermons more or less fully, elaborating 
here and there certain parts; but sometimes, when the sub- 
ject or its treatment was unusual, or when the sermon was 
intended to be preached repeatedly on occasions of a similar 
nature, he completed it for delivery, though frequently he 
would be BO pressed for time that its last lines would be 
still wet as he left his study to preach it. In such cases 
he would make more or less use of his written notes in 
the pulpit, though he always felt himself trammelled by this 
necessity. 

In the Hinde Street circuit he was associated with the late 
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Mr. Atherton and Mr. BeaL With Mr. Atherton it was his 
good fortane to be stationed on a aabsequent occasion, and 
lie highly respected the yigorous, maacoline powers of that 
remarkable man, who had the greatest admiration for the 
character and talents of his yonnger coUeagne. Indeed, dif- 
ferent as were the men — apparently perhaps opposite — they 
had much in common in the vigour, earnestness and in- 
dependence of their minds, as weU as in many of their 
Tiews. Between Mr. Beal and himself a warm friendship and 
confidence subsisted up to his death, and between the three 
colleagues there was for the whole period of their association 
the most complete and friendly harmony and the most 
zealous co-operation; and the circuit, which ib one of the 
most important in the Wesleyan community, was during 
these years the scene of a remarkable and increasing pros- 
perity. 

A yery natural idea had extended itself about the time of 
Dr. Beaumonfs return to London in 1836, that the degree 
which the Edinburgh University had just conferred upon 
him was one in divinity, and this idea to some extent always 
continued to exist. Some of his most intimate friends en- 
tertained this supposition, to which the following letter to 
one of them adverts — ^indeed so little publicity did he give 
to his intention of taking Ids degree, that his own family 
were not aware of it up to the morning of the ceremony 
with which it is the custom in Edinburgh to confer that 
honour : — 

TO HB8. BOWLET. 

"London, 7th October, 1836. 
" My dear Mrs. Rowley, — ^First of all let me 8et you right as to what 
has happened to me. I am not D.D. as you suppose— no Methodist 
minister has ever heen so endowed hy any British uniyersity. When 
these letters associate with our names America is the fountain of honour. 
In short my D. is nothing hut an Jf.D. and testifies nothing hut as to the 
course and result Of the general aud particular education of the person 
who bears it. But a truce to such trifles. 
' '' I have only just returned from Lincolnshire, and my public work on 
Sabbath next is to preach in the morning at St. George's, and in the 
evening at Hinde Street. On Wednesday I have the prospect of being 
unmolested for the most part, and we shall be happy to have your com- 
pany on that day to dinner. I am obliged by yoiur admonition on a subo 
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ject of some importanoe, and the kindness on yonr part in ad miniato iing 
it is I believe not less than the necessity on mine to receiTe it 

• m m • . • • 

" I am, dear Mrs. Rowley, 

" Toots very sincerely, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

The foDowing is to the same firiend and alludes to the death 
of her mother^ the widow of Dr. Adam Clarke : — 

"19th January, 1837. 

•* Dear Mrs. Rowley,— I am mueh obliged by your affectionate remem- 
brance of me in the midst of new griefs and sorrows which have over- 
taken yourself. 

" I must be to blame that I did not make an opportunity to see her 
that is away. But, knowing the retired and secluded life which she was 
leading as most congenial to her feelings, and having nothing special 
with which to intrude upon her privacy, and waiting for some occcudon on 
which to present myself — thus and thus time passed, an interview was not 
enjoyed, and so has been furnished I fear another exemplification of the 
words, * Death hath swifter wings than love.* 

^ I heard not of your mother's death till some time after the-event-^ 
end of her interment I have heard nothing — though when I received the 
scarf I was assured tliat it was past. I knew not where you were or how 
long or short was to be your stay, and now for more than a week I have 
been laid aside wiUi an attack of influenza. At present I am convales- 
cent but wholly confined, nor have I the prospect of being able to cross 
the door for some days to eome. My doctor has just been here and as- 
sures me that if I stir for some time yet 1 shall have a relapse. In this 
state of things I cannot entertain the least hoj)e of having the pleasure 
of seeing you this week, and should you retiun without our meeting I 
shall regret it. 

" I do most sincerely condole with you on the bereavement with which 
you are visited. You do well to remind yourselves of the mortality by 
wMch we are o'ershadowed. Let us prepare habitually that our * mor- 
tality may be swallowed up of life !' God bless you and guide you ail 
yoiur days. 

** Yours very affectionately, 

"Joseph Beaumont." 

As an illustration of how willing he was to do his utmost 
to promote the welfare of all undertakings of a public nature 
which he thought well-intentioned and capable of being ap- 
plied to beneficial purposes^ even when he had doubts of his 
own about their scheme and success^ it may be mentioned 
that during this period in London^ while the Wesleyan 
Theological Institution to which reference has been made 
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was in its infimcyy he took great interest in its progress 
and the system of education adopted there, and officiated 
as one of the examiners of the students, trusting to find 
erery unfayoarahle misgiving which had been entertained 
as to the plan and results of that institution removed. 
He was often applied to by persons of his acquaintance, 
and not nnfirequently by those who were unknown to him, 
for advice and aid on various matters, sometimes public 
and frequently entirely private, relating to religion, morals, 
education^ science, and even to what was purely personal 
or political. These applications came from all quarters of 
the globe, and many pages might be filled with instances 
of them and of the mode in which he met them. The fol- 
lowing extracts however from a letter addressed to a lady 
with whom he had a slight acquaintance and who had sought 
his advice about the education of her son will suffice as an 
example of the manner in which he attended to such com- 
munications. In this letter, after the remarks which are 
here extracted, he proceeds to give in detail his own views 
as to the means of intellectual and moral training best suited 
to the particular case. 

** I have much pleasure in complying with your desire — but find it 
almost impossible to recall the substance of some desultory and unpre- 
meditated remarks which may have fallen from me at my last visit 
to Seafield, Those remarks were called forth by certain observations 
made by my friends and, without tliese, it becomes difficult to supply 
what was advanced in return. In committing to paper therefore senti- 
ments on the subject which elicited the observations referred to I cannot 
pledge myself that they will contain either in thought or language what 
was then expressed. The point imder consideration was the manage- 
ment of a youth who gives unequivocal evidences of mental capacity, and 
is .zealous in acquiring all the knowledge within his reach, one who seems, 
even after allowing for the partiality of a fond pfio-ent, full of promise. 
It must be allowed that education is in every case of great moment, and 
that the education of such a youth becomes especially interesting and 
imposes the necessity of the greatest caution and prudence. By educa- 
tion I understand that series of means by which the himian understanding 
is gradually enlightened, and the dispositions of the human heart are 
formed and called forth, adjusted and corrected between childhood and 
the period when we consider ourselves mature, qualified to take a part in 
active life, and when, ceasing to direct our attention solely or habitually 
to the acquisition of new knowledge or the formation of new ideas, we 
are content to act upon the basis and principles to which we have already 
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attained. It comprehends of course the circmnstanoefl of the child ia 
regard to local and social situation, the manner in which the necessaries 
and conveniences of life are supplied, the example set hy parents, pre- 
ceptors and companions, the degree of restraint or liberty to which he is 
accustomed, the yarious bodily exercises, languages, arts and sciences 
which are learned or practised hy him, and above all the moral and re- 
ligious principles which are instilled into his mind. 

" With the generality of youth, every proper means is to be employed 
to drive forward— with some however it is happily otherwise. I shall 
not attempt to say anything on the management of such distinguished 
children, in general, but in a few words will mention my opinion on the 
case of your own interesting boy. Much depends on the order in which 
studies are brought forward to occupy and engage the attention of the 
young mind. In your son, there is evidently to be found a great apti- 
tude to leam, and a pleasing thirst for knowledge, a quickness of per- 
ception and a retentiveness of memory. Where these exist, the danger 
perhaps most to be avoided is lest the tone and vigour of the health and 
constitution of the body, and indeed of the mind itself also, be weakened, 
diseased and possibly even overthrown by the activity and ardour and 
premature accumulations and labours of the faculties. For it is certain 
that a child may be too manly not only for the proper enjoyment and 
application of the present, but also, and in truth consequently, for hia 
future progress and usefulness. It is obvious that while the moral powers 
of the soul are all awfully degraded by the great apostacy, its natural 
powers do not seem to have been very much deteriorated, at least in so 
far as we can judge. The body is however, on this side the resurrection, 
in all conditions-' a vile body' — and in consequence is not now a very fit 
companion for the souL Thus the reason why we cannot surrender our- 
selves to the full, the mighty tide of thought and feeling adequate to 
those vast subjects which religion and revelation supply is that we can- 
not bear the body with us into all the lengths and breadths and depths 
whither the soul goes bounding and exploring. We are tied to a sordid 
and sluggish partner, fastened to a log which obstructs and impedes our 
course.* The body fades and is exhausted by the very buddings and 
dawnings of thought ; and before the fruit is fiilly ripened and hangs 
upon the branches, there comes the withering blast of death and 

* These sentences will call to the mind of many readers the beautiful 
fable of the Soul uttered by Socrates in the Phsedrus — the charioteer and 
his two horses, " one of which is nobler in nature, has its form erect, is 
finely moulded, high necked, with fidl nostrils, white coloured, black 
eyed, a lover of honoiur, of temperance and modesty, a companion of 
true glory, governed without the whip by command and voice alone. 
The other is crooked, Dl shaped, climisily put together, strong necked, 
short throated, flat faced, black coloured, gray eyed, hot blooded, a com- 
panion of insolence and swaggering, shaggy eared, deaf, and scarcely 
obedient tp whip and spur tojfether." 
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all is at an end. There are many examples of youths of delightful 
promise meeting with an early departure hence whose hodies, suf- 
fering by sympathy with the ill proportioned and uninterrupted exer- 
tions of their minds have fallen yictims to this infirmity and have 
become early wrecks. Your son may be healthy, but his frame is 
delicate, and therefore with his fine and irigorous mind, it would be safer 
to restrain his pursuits within prescribed boxmds— at least for a season. 
Writing I think especially should now occupy his attention. Exercise 
and amusement he should be allowed plenty of; but he should never be 
urged to exercise beyond his desire, for this course woidd only result in 
making him inert and inactiye." 

The published works which Dr. Beaumont gave to the 
world were mostly of small importance^ and of a character 
occasional. In the year 1838 appeared his principal literary 
effort; a biographical memoir of Mrs. Tatham of Notting- 
ham^ a lady who had been one of his '' charge^^ and for 
whose distinguished Christian character he entertained a 
very warm admiration^ and between whose family and him- 
self a friendly intimacy subsisted. This Christian lady was 
notable for her ardent and elevated piety and devotion to 
the cause of God^ and in her memoirs her friend displayed 
his accurate and delicate appreciation of character by the 
judicious mode in which he treated his subject^ as an intro-* 
duction to whose life he treats generally of distinguished 
women. A few extracts are here subjoined firom the many 
comments which this volume contains on the religious views 
and feelings of Mrs. Tatham. After alluding to the incon- 
sistent theories of the origin and nature of temptation^ he 
says: — 

" Even when temptation is attended with a happy issue, it is in Scrip- 
ture allowed to be of a perilous, alarming, distressing nature. It kindles 
in the Christian the conflict between the flesh and spirit; frequently 
distracts the mind by perplexing difficulties, by promptings of despair, 
by melancholy apprehension of danger, of calamities heavy, sudden, re- 
peated, and apparently endless — ^perhaps by several, perhaps by many or 
all of these evils at once. 

'* It is not meant by these remarks to insinuate that the most dan- 
gerous temptations are confined to those which imply trouble of mind. 
There is, no doubt, imspeakable anguish in gloomy suggestions against 
the truth of the Gospel or our interest in its blessings, the very being of 
God, or providence, or heaven ; in blasphemous Ujoughts, which distract 
devotion and meditation and every source of comfort, which banish us 
from society, while they haimt our solitude and make man a terror to 
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himself; in the outrageous yiolence of contending passions, proToked 
equally by restraint and indulgence, always enlarging and never satisfied, 
impetuously hurrying us away, and driving us on, regardless of the risk 
even of eternal perdition. We may be, however, in more real danger 
when the mind is tranquil and lively, when the tempter's malice is more 
artfully concealed, when suggestions arise which are the opposite of 
alarm and distress, and when complaisance carries us so smoothly down 
the stream that we may have gone far ere we are aware of it llius the 
wicked are * led captive by the devil at his will.' " 

Alluding to some strictures whieli Mrs. Tatham made upon 
doctrinal deficiencies of the Methodist preachers and people, 
he writes : — 

" But, both upon the practice of the preachers and the experience of 
its people, the writer is of opinion that these strictures are too severe, and 
call for some limitation. On the great subject of Christian hoUness 
undoubtedly the first preachers of Mr. Wesley's communion gave to the 
trumpet of their evangelical message a certain sound which waxed loud 
and solemn, and fell with irresistible force upon the ear of the listening 
multitudes gathered by its tones, producing in many a change like life 
from the dead. Preachers of a later day, however, who have much 
oflener to address their flocks and who are their sole pastors, have to take 
a wider range of instruction and to bring forward the minute and what 
may be called the interstitial portions of the great body of heaven- 
. revealed truth as well as its primary, cardinal and fundamental parts.'* 

Mrs. Tatham had in a passage of her diary inserted in the 
Memoirs, found fault with one of Dr. Beaumont's own sermons 
as being vagtie and unsatisfactory in its explanations of the 
Providence of God. On this he remarks, — 

" Tlie doctrine of a superintending Providence, indeed, cannot con- 
sistently be questioned by any one who is convinced that there is a God, 
and that the universe is His creation. That tliis providence is not 
general only, but particular y that it is (to use Mrs. Tatham's phrase — a 
phrase which the writer thinks preferable to either of the former taken 
singly, or to both of them together) universal, comprehending under 
its direction all events of every kind, of every degree of importance and 
in all their endless variety of circumstances, is not only occasionally 
asserted but is every where assumed as a fixed principle in the holy 
Scriptures; and this view of the matter perfectly accords with the 
dictates of enlightened reason. The difficulties attendant upon the 
doctrine of Providence have their origin cluefly, in the proneness of oiur 
minds to imagine the Almighty to be such an one as ourselves ; we are in 
imminent danger of forgetting that infinite power, infinite presence and 
infinite knowledge are not to be measured by the low standard of oiu* 
conceptions. 
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*' It has been justly said that the idea of a present Deity, pervading the 
uniTerse, sustaining the whole system by an unintermitting energy, 
guiding the movements of every part according to regular laws, and 
exercising a constant although secret and imperceptible control over 
the circumstances and actions of all creatures in which is the breath of 
life, rational and irrational, seems on the whole to be far more con- 
sonant than any other to the dictates of sound philosophy, as well as to 
the general tenor and express declaration of the holy Scriptures." 

The following sentences illustrate Us suspicion and dislike 
of the offensive extremes to which religious or pseudo-religious 
feelings have led badlj constituted and weak minds : — 

" That fierce impetuous zeal which sometimes makes a blustering noise 
about the conversion and salvation of })erishing sinners, but which is 
blind and inconsiderate, rushing wildly forward with arrogant boldness 
and snatching greedily at every plausible appearance, as giving demon- 
strative proof of the great change being imdoubtedly effected, was not 
that which Mrs. Tatham countenanced. The unseemly appearances, 
pernicious effects of this foolish, ill regulated, intemperate zeal she 
regretted as too much resembling the destructive swellings of a disor- 
derly torrent." 

One other extract will be made because it expresses a cha- 
racteristic feeling of its writer's own hearty his tender, 
genuine love of flowers — a particular development of his 
universal love of beauty which displayed itself prominently at 
Kingswood in his early boyhood/ and which remained with 
him a constant sentiment to his latest days. 

" The reader has already learnt that she was a great observer and ad- 
mirer of nature : vegetable Ufe, growth and beauty, supplied her intellect 
and her heart with a tranquil and deUgbtful source of improvement She 
was a lover of flowers (and who is not ?) — of those gentle, beauteous 
children of the stmshine and the shower — those sweet gifts fresh from the 
hand of the Deity, rendering more beautiful. the face of a world already 
rich with His bounty. How many fine and pious and grateful feelings 
is their presence calculated to call up in the meditative mind ! Flowers 
may be said ^to be the poetry of nature, emblems of purity, grace and 
beauty, the free-will offerings of Him whose benignity adorns the earth 
with loveliness. They are associated with the song of the birds, with 
trees and streams, and everything fair and symmetrical in nature. They 
are links in the mysterious chain, binding by delicate ties the heart of 
man to 

* The good God, who loves and cares for all.* 

" The ancient Greeks were passionate admirers of flowers ; their love 
for them was boundless, as in them they foimd the most delicate and 
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yaried forms of beauty. They scattered them in the porticoes of tfaeir 
temples, they strewed them in the conqueror's path, and on all occasions 
of rejoicing they were profuse in their use of them. In Scripture, flowers 
are everywhere to be met with, quoted as incentives to faith, love and 
duty. The Song of Solomon is full of passages alluding to them. * Lo, 
the winter is past, the rain is over and gone ; the voice of the turtle is 
heard in our land ; the time of the singing of birds and of the springing 
of flowers is come. Let no flower of the spring pass by us ; let us crown 
ourselves with rosebuds before they are withered' ! Our blessed Saviour 
himself did not disdain to use them as emblematic of the entire depend- 
ance of man on the goodness of God. * And why take ye thought for 
raiment ? Consider the lUies how they grow : they toil not, tliey spin 
not; and yet I say unto you, that even Solomon, in all his glory, was not 
arrayed like one of these. If then God so clothe the grass, which tonlay 
is and to-morrow is cast in the oven : how much more will he clothe you» 
O ye of little faith? ' Even simple wild flowers call up thoughts of high 
import to man ; but viewed in their true sense, as emanations of a love 
that never fadeth, as sent to minister to the pleasure of man, to gladden 
his abode, and make his heart joyous, how dear they may well be to us 
for the sake of Him who bestowed them ! And when we look on their 
beauty and wonder, let us think of His creative power, and of the protect- 
ing care which He bestows on the himiblest of His creatures ! 

*Thou art, O God ! the life and light 

Of all this wondrous world we see ; 
Its glow by day, its smile by night. 

Are but reflections caught from Thee ! 
Where'er we turn thy glories shine. 
For all things fair and bright are Thine !'" 

On the revival of the anti-slaverj agitation^ which resulted 
in the entire abolition in 1888 of the negro apprenticeship 
system. Dr. Beaumont took part in supporting that measure. 
He no doubt did this with some hesitation and misgivings, 
as the case was not without its difficulties, and though the 
course which the slaveholders had taken of frustrating as &r 
as possible the effective operation of the Emancipation Act 
seemed to deprive them of all title to be consi4ered in the 
matter, the prophecies which were made of the evils which 
might flow to the negroes themselves from so sudden an 
abandonment of the settlement of 1833 had sufficient of 
probability to render the act of 1838 a somewhat critical ex- 
periment. At the same time the Doctor's position was such 
that he could not well keep aloof from the controversy and, 
while it was very hard to foresee with any measure of oer* 
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tainty the lesolts of the meftsaxe in practice either for good 
or evil^ its propriety ao clearly flowed in theory from those 
great, eternal principles which had already won the Emanci- 
pation Act, it was in itself so just and right, and the slaTe- 
holders had in many cases so unfairly exercised the rights 
which had been left to them, that he ooald not on this diffi- 
cult question avoid supporting the immediate abandonment of 
the apprenticeship. 

It is indeed a Tcry difficult thing for a public man to steer 
his course in cases such as this. Indiyidual action is little worth 
and, whether it be in parties, or in sects, or in communities, 
something must be given up to effect a common object, just as 
in the ever-introduced illustration of the true nature of society, 
by which on the one hand we are deprived of a measure of 
personal liberty, but on the other we gain the inestimable ad- 
vantage of civilization, protection and, in the resjolt, the utmost 
amount of liberty. Of course in religious life it is especially 
the case that a public man cannot act alone, not in the sense 
which frequently puts cannot for dare not, but reaUy and ho- 
nestly cannot, because by doing so he would infallibly " to do 
a little right do a great wrong,^' and squander his influence 
for good for the sake of some minor and perhaps hypercritical 
consideration. Nevertheless the occasions which arise for 
modifying individual views in associated action are to a zea- 
lous and conscientious man, trying, difficult and delicate. 
A mere student, a thinker or writer scarcely feels such em- 
barrassments — ^his influence is exerted individually and from 
behind ascreen which secures him very much from external 
pressure. But a man of active labours — living in the world, 
working openly, face to face with mankind — must frequently, 
if his mind is at all eclectic in its character, find himself in a 
delicate position, called upon to be silent when he woidd 
speak, or even to speak when he would fain be silent, or 
to utter loud and dogmatic sayings when he would rather 
mutter meditations or whisper suggestions. Dr. Beaumont's 
mind was of this eclectic character and consequently he 
occasionally acted with less eagerness on certain subjects of 
public concern than was the case with others whose prin- 
ciples and views he in the main concurred with, and now 
and then took but a small and hesitating part in '' assoda- 
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tions *' (in which the whole motive power of the social system 
seems in these latter days to be concentrating itself)^ as to 
the objects or schemes of which he entertained doubts or 
reserve and yet to which he could not on general principles 
be indifferent and from which he could not withhold his 
sympathy. 

The two following letters refer to the illness and death in 
his early boyhood of a promising son of the Mend to whom 
they were addressed — a child to whom might be applied 
Dr. Beaumont's own words used on a similar occasion^ '' The 
bud was large^ the blossom was beautiful and lovely but the 
firuit was not permitted here to be matured. 

TO MBS. KOWLEY. 

" 66, Albany Street, 8d January 1839. 

" My dear Friend, — ^Well, again and again I have felt that I would, 
that I should, that I should like to write to you ; but from the dim and 
indistinct notion that I had and the anxiety that I felt about your per- 
sonal condition and circumstances, I paused, sent my mind outwards and 
onwards, and I trust upwards, and waited and waited, \mtil your welcome 
letter (though unwelcome in some of its tidings) has set my hand a trac- 
ing these lines, though it is not yet five minutes since it was in the hands 
of the postman. I knew nothing of what had befallen you by railroad 
until long after the occurrence, when your son who one day favoured us 
with a call gave information of the untoward event that had occurred, 
but not until I saw Mr. Rowley at Birmingham was I made aware of the 
severity of the shock which you had sustained, or of the extent of the 
consequences superinduced by it. I am now thankful to see that at any 
rate you think and feel and reason and write at least as if nothing were 
the matter witli you, as if you were altogether yourself and, though late, 
you now have my hearty congratulations on your recovery. 

** Your account of Reginald admits scarcely of a ray of hope respecting 
him, sufibring so decidedly as he does from that insidious, serious, fatal 
malady which has invaded his beauteous frume. The treatment which 
you describe was propei^— however art is powerless in grappling with 
this affecting malady. The vu medieatrix natura no doubt is often 
effective where art is feeble, and God's will or the Divine fiat can turn 
the shadow of death into the morning. May it be so in this instance, 
and may your mind be divinely strengthened and consoled in the waters 
of affliction, in the fires of adversity. 

" As to the movement of the society to which you have referred,* you 
may take too abstract and philosophical and ascetic a view of the affair; 

* Alluding to some questions of a Methodistic and controversial cha- 
racter. 
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but we are no doubt in danger of making too mtich of our * wonderful 
machinery' and * admirable economy,' and are rather ^ven to boast of the 
• constitution of Methodism/ till the spirit of it is endanfT^-red. For my 
own part I had infinitely rather Methodism were like Samson whpn t'?ar- 
ing^ up the gates of the city of Oath, than like him when his looks were 
Bhom off in the lap of Dalilah. My hope is in God. who I trust has a 
faTOur towards us as a people, and will overrule events for the ultimate 
welfare of our Zion, and whom I pray to forgive what is erroneous and 
Tain. 

• ••••• 

" Whether I am too old or not, I am certainly too happy and have 1 
hope too much proper pride to part with my independence. And what 
could I get for it? This Connection has nothing valuable to give me which 
I do not already possess, and of which I cannot be deprive3 whilst my 
faculties, my health, and the grace of God cohere in my humble person. 

" Haying previously declined several invitations, I finally accepted one 
in September last to Liverpool South. About a month ago I was waited 
upon by the circuit stewards of the second London circuit (Queen Street) 
to request me to consent to their proposing me for superintendent of that 
eircuit, as such was its wish and desire. I could only tell them that they 
were too late. But I do not regret nor would I retrace the step which I 
have taken. Queen Street said it was not its practice to invite till the 
Ghiistmas quarter-day — ^my answer was that it was my practice to accept 
at September. I trust all will be well, and feel a great hope that my 
happiness as well as my usefulness will be promoted by a Liverpool ap- 
pointment, at least by such an one as I have accepted. 

" Your letter was directed with perfect intelligibleness and absolute 
oorreetness to me at Newport and, some time after my return home, it 
came to me, written over in red ink * Missent to Machynleth,* certainly 
a miss, but no fault of yours. My love to Mr. Rowley and to your son, 
and trusting to hear soon of the issue of the sickness which I deplore, 

I remain, your affectionate friend, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

to the same. 

"So * Reginald has entered the paradise of God.* Li that affirmation 
of yours Ib contained the only store of consolatory thoughts compatible 
with and supplied in such a bereavement, at least in my opinion. For 
somehow, I feel a shrinking from the admission of the sentiment that if 
our improvement is forwarded by the death of another, and especially of 
one so near and dear as a chiid, the bereavement is vindicated to our 
leeliagB or to the intellect But when death is life — life eternal—and 
ministers to our fitness for so vast a consummation, there is I think room 
and aliment for such thoughts as those which you now need and in your 
letter desiderate. I am not surprised at the event — and inasmuch as 
such an one has not yet befallen myself I am but imperfectly qualified 
to deal with it in communing with another. Unquestionably however 
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we should seek improvement from so sacred and searching a providence;! 

* Lord, let it alone this year also, till I shall dig about it^ is perhaps at] 
this season a suitable scriptiure for private meditation as well sls public 1 
instruction, and I know of no more convincing comment upon it tban is I 
supplied by trials such as those through which you are now passing. 
Happy, happy indeed if as our roots are loosened from earth they i 
firmly fixed in heaven i 

" I need not remind you that no child of God escapes the rod 
(Heb. vi. 12.) If we look at Mo^s, at Abraham, at Job, at David, at 
Daniel, at the Apostles, and at all the first Christians, we see that the 
page which unfolds their history is but the record of their afflictions. 
Affliction is the consecrated path that conducts to heaven ; and it is 

* through much tribulation that ire are to enter the kingdom.' 

" Beyond controversy some of the dispensations of Divine Providence 
are exceedingly painful and mysterious. They deprive us of property, 
of health, and of the desire of our eyes, with a stroke. They make our 
hearts desolate, and render our house the house of mourning. But when 
sanctified, they are often the means of more than ordinary communion 
with God — that appropriate and only perfect bliss of our nature. We see 
His hand guiding and inflicting them ; we hear His voice speaking to us 
by them ; we feel His influence accompanying them, and we say, * It is 
the Lord, let Him do what seemeth good in His sight' And when -vee 
thus have fellowship with God, the merciful design of affliction (as far as 
we are concerned) is answered. For, as Absalom set Joab's field on fire 
in order to gain an interview with him, so God often sends some fiery- 
trial to us, for the very purpose of bringing us nearer to Himself, that we 
may have fellowship one with another ; and, though the furnace through 
whiclp we have to pass be seven times heated, yet one like the Son of man 
is always there, and there we have fellowship with Him through His 
sufferings. Blessed Jesus ! thou hast been a man of sorrows ; thou art 
touched with the feeling of all our infinnities ; every string that trembles 
in our bosom, produces a vibration in thine own ; and thou art nigh 
unto them that are of a broken heart, and savest such as are of a contrita 
spirit! 

" Walter I trust will be spared to you, and I incline to think that he 
will. It has been with great difficulty that I have been able to snatch a 
few minutes before post time to express to you how much I sympathise 
with you in this affliction. May you and yours be comforted and 
strengthened of the mighty God \ 

" Yours, 

"Joseph Beaumont." 

The years 1839 and 1840 were distinguished in the history 
of Methodism by the noble offertory, amounting to nearly a 
quarter of a million, which was devoted to various Wesleyan 
institutions, and which was collected in commemoration of 
the Centenary of that community. No man felt more than 
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13id I>r. Beaumont the interest attaching to this occasion^ nor 
^ did any inan more effectively aid its progress by the many 
:«: powerful appeals which he made and the sympathy which he 
-r manifested in its fayour. The Conference of 1839 was held 
- in Liverpool^ to which place he was himself appointed to travel^ 

and the following letter was written to his wife while he was 
, attending that assembly. Some allusions to trivial matters 
., which it contains have been admitted to these pages as iUus- 
l trative of the minute interest which he took in the welfare of 

his family. 

" Brunswick Chapel, 29th July, 1839. 
" My dear Susan, — ^I have just seen Mr. Treffry, who, to my surprise, 
informs me that he did not write home, to give the information of the 
Stationing Committee, hy which you would have heen informed of my 
appointment. It is, according to previous arrangement, Liverpool South 
— and I have no reason to expect any change. The whole appointment 
is Squance, Beaumont, Nelson. 

"I got on Saturday week amongst a few lockmakers at Willenhall 
£115, and at the closing service at Hinchliff Mill, within a stone's throw 
'' of the house in which my father was horn, j£104 ! I arrived at my 
' quarters, Mr. Sinclair's, Wavertree, ahout four o'clock on Saturday after- 
' noon. I preached yesterday afternoon here to a very large congregation, 
^ and got through quite as well as I might have expected. 

'* At present I have not seen the house in Stanhope-street, hut I hear 
a very satisfactory accoimt of it. I have just seen Mrs. Wilson, who 
says that she has a parcel for me which I shall receive hy and hy. 
" Believe me yours most affectionately, 

" Joseph. 

" P.S.— Seciwe as much order and early rising as you can. I hope the 
i children will get to their French and music — and writing. My love to 
them all, down to little John. I hope that ybu will all he preserved in 
' health and receive heavenly grace." 

TO THE SAME. 

** Brunswick Chapel, 9th August, 1880. 
" My dearest Susan,— I dare say that you begin to he impatient for 
further intelligence from Conference, and of course I have had no sineciure 
of my Conference attendance. GeneraUy speaking, I think my course 
has impressed the Conference more powerfully than in any former year; 
and altogether the effect of my humble and ceaseless toil will not I hope 
be in vain in behalf of the cause of Wesley an Methodism, to which I 
bave devoted my life and the purity, spirituality and efficiency of which 
we objects of my anxious and laborious solicitude. I was proposed to 
be elected into ' the Hundred,' * when objected, on the ground that 

• This is, as has been already mentioned, the select body which strictly 

N 
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I had not signed the Declaration ! — supported him, which called 

forth from me an emphatic and indignant condemnation of their conduct. 
« « • « • 

I repelled the insinuation that a man who had labomred and suffered for 

the Body, and was toiling in its serrices and devoted to its doctrine and 

discipline, should be precluded from entering the Hundred because he had 

withheld his signature from such a declaration. But I believe it will be 

better for me to reserve all such communications until I see you face to 

face : and I must request that you will now keep altogether to yourself 

what I have written. 

Mr. ^"s case was disposed of yesterday, and is amicably settled : I 

trust that I both helpe<l him and helped the Conference in the affair. 
The Stationing Committee is now sitting for the first time since it assem- 
bled before Conference to prepare the rough draught of the stations. They 
will sit again tliis afternoon and then to-morrow they will come into the 
Conference. I have just heard of several changes which they have 
effected in London. They have not reached Liverpool, so that I know 
nothing about myself— if you do not hear from me in a day or two, you 
may conclude that I am not changed. 

•* I have this morning seen the house which will fall to us, should we 
come here — it wants painting and papering, and needs much to be done 
at it. However, I trust that you will have health and happiness in it, 
and that our dear children will bo blessed with the same. I confess that 
Liverpool seems altogether uninteresting to me after London ; and now 
that leaving London has actually come upon me, my heart is ready to say 
No. But let me trust that all will be well, and that my soul in this 
matter will become as a weaned child. I long to be at home, and hope 
to reach it by the end of next week — but the Conference has got on 
slowly, and when it will terminate it is quite impossible to say. God 
bless you and the dear children : my love to them and my love to friends, 
frt)m your affectionate husband." 

His parting from the Hinde Street circuit was matter of 
considerable regret. Aside from the many ties of habit, of 
taste and of a domestic nature which bound him to London, 
which had to be broken, he had the sorrow of leaving his own 
people. ^ He and they loved one another mutually and would 
fain have remained connected but for the inexorable Metho- 

constitutes the Conference. Notwitlistanding his prominence in that 
assembly and his celebrity and influence out of it, Dr. Beaumont was 
not admitted into the Hundred for some years after this period. The 
Declaration alluded to in this letter was a sort of mutual bond by which 
many of the preachers bound themselves and expressive of certain prin- 
ciples as to Wesleyan matters. The Doctor on every occasion absolutely 
refused to concur in any such Declaration, which he conceived calculated 
to undermine the independence of the preachers. 
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dist regulation which remoyed him. He had however the 
consolation of experiencing every kindness and proof of their 
affection from them^ testified not only in their constant con- 
sideration for him and their universal regret at his removal^ 
but also (as was the case in many of the circuits in which he 
travelled) in a permanent and material form. Parting however 
is not to be made sweet by the satisfiEuHion of retaining a con- 
tinuing afifection or by any testimonials of respect, and it was 
with a lingering heart that he travelled once more north- 
wards. 
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CHAPTER X. 



D£. BEAUMONT AS AN OBATOB. 



In narrating thus far the history of Dr. Beaumonf s life 
allusion has of course been made incidentally to various fea- 
tures of his character^ but beyond doubt his eloquence was 
the most impertant and distinctive of the powers displayed in 
his public career as they were seen by the many^ though by 
no means the leading characteristic which distinguished him 
in the estimation of those who were intimately acquainted 
either with his private or his public life. '' An eloquent man 
and mighty in the Scriptures/' were the words most appro- 
priately selected as the subject of the sermon which was 
preached in his own chapel at Hull upon the occasion of his 
death by his friend Dr. Dixon ; and it is high time to attempt 
in some measure to describe the nature and sources of his 
eloquence^ his position as an orator, the use which he made 
of those '^ winged words '* by which he produced in a great 
measure the wide-spread good which has made his name 
honoured. The task is however difficulty for it is impossible 
to slur over or to describe in a few general phrases what 
made him not only one of the most remarkable orators which 
the pulpit has produced^ but also a most powerful and effec- 
tive public speaker beyond the sphere of the pulpit. 

'' A slave never can be eloquent/' said Longinus, and an 
English philosopher and statesman^ Bolingbroke^ has said 
with regard to the same sullject, '^ Eloquence must flow like 
a stream that is fed by an abundant spring and not spout 
forth like a little frothy water on some gaudy day and remain 
dry the rest of the year.'' These apophthegms point at the ori- 
gin and real nature of Dr. Beaumonf s distinction as an orator. 
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Tkfi TigoTous independence and openness of his character^ its 
fearlessness and freedom, his ardent feelings, his luxuriant 
imagination, his expansiveness of mind, and the multitude of 
his sympathies and resources — ^these were the original and 
ever-flowing springs which fed the full stream of his eloquence. 
When his faculties are analysed he is found possessed of all 
those which go to make up an orator. He was not only gifted 
with those loftier powers which are requisite to give a real title 
to that great name, but these were conjoined to the subsidiary 
yet essential qualities withoutwhich it cannot be supported. He 
had an extraordinary command of language, in a measure pro- 
bably unsurpassed, possibly even unequalled, and his physique 
was such as answers to the ideal of one made to sway men^s 
minds by the force of eloquence. 

He did not much exceed the middle height but he was 
powerful and well-proportioned, graceful and agile ; his coun- 
tenance was broad and massive, but moulded with great re- 
finement and beaming with expressiveness — indeed of his 
appearance and presence might be said what was written of 
one of the great Oerman Reformers, " Vividus vultus, vividi 
oculi, vividse manus, denique omnia vivida.^^ He was of 
a fair complexion, somewhat ruddy, and every feature was 
marked with a striking individuality. His hair — in later 
years varying in colour, now brown, now silver, now nearly 
black — ^flowed almost unrestrained and. with singular softness 
and grace over a brow which was remarkably lofty, delicately 
modelled, and to which its beautiful proportions and the open 
expansive temples gave a magnified appearance. His eyes, 
which were small and deeply set, were of that brilliant blue 
which is more often talked of by poets and lovers than seen, 
themselves most eloquent, ever gleaming with the fire of an 
ardent soul, but fiill of the love and tenderness wlich can 
perhaps be perfectly expressed only by eyes azure-tinted as 
were his. His mouth betokened all the wealth and power 
and sensitiveness of his character ; it was large and mobile, 
and, while full of earnestness and thought in its expression, 
it was constantly relieved by an ever- varying play of senti- 
ment, humour and kindliness, and thus it formed a fit organ 
for the chief exercise of his great powers. Nor were his 
other features or his contour wanting in expressiveness, but 
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all aided to produce a countenance singularly brilliant^ power* 
ful and attractive. 

The Doctor's manner was suave, dignified and impressive, 
perfectly removed from and opposite to severe, and remark- 
ably placid except on occasions which gave rise to an ex- 
citement irrepressible and certainly not less efiective than 
his ordinary manner. His voice was singularly fitted for 
oratorical eflFect — a barytone, sonorous and powerful, ex- 
tremely mellifluous end susceptible of remarkable modula- 
tion. Aided by his excellent musical ear, he used it with 
extraordinary skill and nothing in this way could be more 
impressive than was Dr. Beaumont's reading of the Liturgy, 
or of some favourite passage from the Scriptures or the 
poets, or especially of the beautiful service for the burial 
of the dead, his voice rising and falling with a swell and a 
plaintiveness like the tones of some grand organ, and modu- 
lated with a justness and a naturalness absolutely opposed to 
the received canons of clerical reading, but which never fjEoled 
deeply to move and to rivet the attention of his hearers. 

In preaching Dr. Beaumont had one vocal peculiarity 
which was no doubt, in the extent to which he occasionally 
carried it, a defect. His skill was like that of a great musi- 
cian, but, like some of the greatest of musicians, he not 
infrequently employed a peculiar "discord,'^ which was 
effected by dropping his voice to its lowest depth and mut« 
tering, sotto voce, or sometimes gutturally, a few words or a 
sentence so rapidly that it was often difficult for those who 
heard to apprehend his words. This mannerism no doubt 
arose (as has the too frequent use of discords by great 
musical composers in several instances) from perceiving the 
powerful effect which such a change occasionally produces — 
an effect which can however but very rarely be relied on legiti- 
mately. But like all other mannerisms it did not stand out as 
a mere defect. It had its own meaning and force which were 
especially felt by those who were familiar with Dr. Beaumonfa 
style, and it was utterly different from the vagaries and extra- 
vagances of a pretender. Singularly enough this habit was 
only apparent in his preaching, as in other positions he never 
adopted it, and perhaps it could not have been adopted with 
any measure of advantage or effect. except from the pulpit. 
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Another ddect in his manner of speaking was occasionally 
extreme loudness, though this is perhaps one which the most 
distinguished orators have fallen into to a greater or less de- 
gree as to some "extent necessarily accompanying earnestness. 
It is beyond question impossible for one who has not trained 
himself in the constrained and spiritless school of those tame 
rhetoricians who can never* hope to attain to more than me- 
diocrity^ entirely to avoid some faults of this nature. It is 
beyond question impossible, so long as the fire bums that 
makes a true orator, to restrain it from occasionally mastering 
his judgment and art; nor^ were it otherwise, would it be de- 
sirable absolutely to repress those outbreaks which are, where 
genuine, the true and never-failing accompaniments of genius. 
They have distinguished Demosthenes and iEschines, Cicero 
and Hortensius, Grattan and Burke, and it may be doubted 
whether the soul can be truly vehement without causing a simi- 
lar and occasionally an excessive vehemence of manner, a some- 
what of the quivering lips, the gasping breath, the fiery eye and 
passionate sounds which the Greeks when the world was young 
attributed to their splendid ideal, the Trojan prophetess and 
orator Cassandra. Dr. Beaumont's oratory was in this way 
eminently vehement, and was formed very much on the 
Demosthenic model, or at least it displayed very much the 
Demosthenic character, especially as he followed the well- 
known precept which inculcates the constant use of action 
— action in his case the most vividy natural and expressive. 
But he was by no means insensible to the danger which beset 
kim of allowing this vehemence undue Uberty, and with 
much care he almost invariably restrained it within the limits 
of art as well as of good taste. This was a peculiarly difficult 
task to one trained in a position such as was his in early life^— 
a position which opened to him but a bad school for such 
training. He required the severe test of a forensic education, 
the calm practice of addressing a select assembly on argumen- 
tative topics, rather than to be exposed at nineteen years of 
age to the temptations of preaching to large audiences of 
eager hearers, consisting to a great extent of the humbler 
classes, and easily inflamed by the earnestness of a young 
pietist; but, notwithstanding this and notwithstanding his 
own ardent disposition, the occasions of Dr. Beaumont's excess 
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in this particular were quite exceptional and his manner was 
such as had for the refined and educated a charm equal at 
least to that which it had for the rudest and poorest of his 
hearers. It was usually calm though earnest, but in his most 
unrestrained appeals he displayed nothing of the vulgarity 
of the demagogue and^ while now and then too vehement 
bursts of feeling might mar the harmony of his splendid 
eloquence in an artistic point of view, they were in them- 
selves most powerful and their significance could only be 
misimderstood by the affected or the ignorant. 

An opportunity will occur in editing some of Dr. Beau- 
months works to consider more at length than is here desirable 
the substance, the literary and material merits of his sermons ; 
but these pages would be very incomplete without some notice 
of their character. " What is the reason/' frankly said the 
good Archbishop Sancroft to Betterton, " that you players pro- 
duce such extraordinary effects as you do in your houses, while 
we preachers fail in producing any in our churches ?'* ^' I sup- 
pose, your grace, that this is the cause,*' replied the actor — 
^'you parsons preach truth as if yon were acting or reciting a 
fable, while we players act as if we were in earnest.'' Certainly 
Dr. Beaumont did not belong to this class of ''parsons,'* for 
his earnestness operated as a magical spell on the most listless 
and indifferent audience. No flesh could have been so duU^ 
no spirit so cold, unsympathetic and unimpressible as to re- 
main unmoved under the fervent and eloquent appeals which 
he urged with the whole force of eternal truth. This earnest- 
ness was the thing which most essentially characterised his 
sermons. The envelope was beautiful and elaborate^ and 
would of itself have been precious had it enclosed something 
less rare— nay, it W€u precious, but its value was lost in that 
of the real, living, sacred substance which it carried to the 
heart and allowed not to rest in the fancy or the ear. 

It was often striking to watch the way in which Dr. 
Beaumont roused his hearers. It might be observed in 
audiences of all kinds, but here allusion is made more parti- 
cularly to those to whom he preached Listlessness was 
dispelled as soon as he entered the pulpit, but when his text 
had been read, all would set themselves in attitudes of eager 
attention, their souls having been gradually elevated by the 
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remarkably solemn/ beautiful and devotional mode in which 
he always conducted the prayers and praises jof his congrega- 
tions. His prayers both in public and private were perhaps 
his most beaatiftd compositions ; but not as compositions ought 
they to be looked at^ so sacred and solemn was the influence 
which they produced. One of his colleagues has well described 
the fonner class of them in the following words: '^His 
prayers were always models for public devotion — chastened^ 
subdued^ fervent^ importunate petitions. That amazing afflu- 
ence of diction and discursiveness of fancy which usually charac- 
terised his addresses to his fellow men gave place in his appeals 
to the mercy seat to a reverent and beseeching simplicity. Then 
his imagination (like the angel of whom were his last earthly 
utterances) seemed to droop its head and veil its flaming eyes 
with its vast pinion. His prayers often reminded me of Thomas 
Groodwin's sayings ^Prayer moves God not as an orator moves 
his hearers but as a child moves his father !' *' 

He usually commenced his discourse by a short exordium, 
delivered with much quiet force and eloquence, by which 
he ordinarily succeeded in at once bringing his hearers 
in dose sympathy with himself. After a few minutes atten- 
tion would be changed for eager anticipation, often mixed 
with a sort of wonder. If a spectator had taken the trouble 
to examine he would have seen many eyes moistened, some- 
times merely with the joyful excitement of the listener, but 
very often with penitential tears or with the mournful sym- 
pathies which the preacher's pathetic laments and his elo- 
quent entreaties called forth, and it would have been strange 
had he beheld any of the unseemly displays of lassitude 
luid inattention which are so common in the present day. 
He allowed his hearers no rest. His preachings were not 
n^diiaiions but semumSy with a goal and a course, and 
those who listened never went away wondering what they 
had heard or whither he had led them. He might hover 
for an instant over some reflection or suggestion incidental 
to his subject; he often elaborated some part of it on the 
Bpur of the moment far beyond the proportions which his 
liimted time would allow or which his plan had allotted to it, 
hut he was only on the way to some ultimate point which he 
ordmarily made a sort of climax, and up to this he would 
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8oar^ dazzling his hearers often with the regions of brilliancy 
through which he conducted .them and amazing them livith 
the height to which they had been borne, till this point was 
gained and the promised prospect opened. On this sumnut 
theme he would descant until he had thoroughly impresaed 
it upon the hearts of his audience, and then his end was ac- 
complished. Often as he proceeded in this w^y his hearers 
became deeply and universally moved and excited; in the 
more rural and less artificial congregations, the old Metho- 
dist fervour carried them beyond the decorous limits to 
which they were habituated, and he was interrupted by re- 
sponses and other audible manifestations of feeling. Even in 
more select assemblies (and those who know what are called 
the arisiocratic congregations which are gathered from amongst 
the dissenters of large towns will be aware that by no class are 
the proprieties and decorum of public worship so punctiliously 
observed as by them) he was repeatedly startled by a general 
burst of applause, and by one of the largest of these " aristo- 
cratic^' crowds in Manchester, he was on one occasion uiged 
to "go on^' when drawing to the close of a discourse which 
had been prolonged beyond the ordinary limits allowed to 
pulpit addresses. 

Dr. Beaumont's sermons are properly to be called original, 
not in the sense of their substance being something in itself 
novel or strange, but in so far as that they evinced in manner 
and in style the individual soul and thought of their author. 
Perhaps they belong to no distinct school, nor indeed do they 
always display the same features, though always bearing the 
impress of his original, thoughtful and fertile mind. His study 
of the sermons both of the English and French, the Anglican 
and Nonconformist divines was careful, but it is difficult to 
trace in his own works of this kind a close resemblance to any 
of them. Possibly the pulpit orations of Massillon are those 
which are the most similar to his own in character, while at 
the same time they differ very widely. The works of that dis- 
tinguished man, doubtless one of the greatest of preachers, with 
all their earnestness and fervour and faithfulness hardly an- 
swered the idea of Gospel preaching as Dr. Beaumont under- 
stood it ; his efforts had too much of the essay, and too much 
of the stateliness and ornate character best suited to the society 
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in which they were produced ; they were altc^ether too artificial 
and sacrificed too much of the life to the form. Yet in warmth 
and glow of feeling, the poetical element, the broad features 
of their stjle and general mode of treating their subject:*, their 
direct appeals to sinning mortals to believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, to abandon all for Him, and to rely solely on His 
cross, these two great preachers seem to hare had much in 
common. Many of Dr. Beaumont's sermons have much in 
<k>mmon also with those of Jeremy Taylor, but they are far 
less ornate and want the form and many of the characteristics of 
those noble productions. For the works of another Anglican 
prelate. Bishop Hall (a widely different man firom Taylor), he 
had a great admiration, and many traces of his familiarity with 
the '^ Meditations'' are to be found in his pulpit works. He 
derived also much profit as well as pleasure from the literature 
of the Puritans, for some of whom, and the illustrious Baxter 
in particular, he entertained the highest reverence ; and he 
turned to good account the works of the Scotch divines as well 
as those of the English dissenters and of his own religious 
community. 

He was decidedly evangeHcal (understanding the word in 
its original sense) in his preaching. He avoided doctrinal 
disquisitions which, as has been mentioned, he esteemed un- 
profitable and distracting subjects for a society of professing 
Christians, at least when treated in a controversial tone ; for 
in an expositive spirit he constantly preached on the leading 
doctrines of Christianity, and especially upon those of justifi- 
csttion by faith and sanctification. He most delighted in 
holding up for contemplation the mercy which endureth for 
ever, that love which casteth out all fear, that holiness with- 
out which no man can see the Lord. He loved also to hold up 
as objects for desire and attainment the pleasures of religion^ 
the beatitudes of a sanctified spirit, the glorious future when 
the flesh shall be raised incorruptible, the graces of Christian 
perfection and the joys of a full deliverance from the dominion 
of sin and the curse of selfishness. He preached much on 
personal and relative duties, and he was not tender in pointing 
out the terrors of the law to the wicked, of enforcing the obli- 
gations under which all men are to Him who is the Lord and 
Giver of life, as well as the Redeemer of the world, or of pro- 
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phesying the ivhirlwind and terrible tempest which will infal- 
libly involve those who despise His sayings. The following 
selection of a few of his &vourite texts will illustrate in some 
measure the subjects which he most frequently treated. 

*' I was glad when they said unto me, let us go up to the house of the 
Lord." 

** And his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, 
the everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace." 

" And the Spirit and the bride say, Gome. And let him that heaieth 
say. Gome. Aud let him that is athirst come. And whosoever will, let 
him take the water of life freely." 

" If I forget thee, oh Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning. 
If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth ; 
if I prefer not Jerusalem, above my chief joy." 

'* For thou hast made me glad through thy presence ; I will triumph 
in the work of thy hands." 

" That by two immutable things, in which it was impossible for God to 
lie, we might have strong consolation, who have fled for refuge to the 
hope set before us." 

" The righteousness of God which is by faith in Ghrist Jesus, unto all 
and upon all them that believe ; for there is no difference.** 

" Refuse profane and old wives' fables, and exercise thyself unto godli- 
ness. For bodily exercise profiteth litUe ; but godliness is profitable for 
all things, having promise of the life that now is, and of that which ia to 
come." 

It will be observed that several of these texts are taken 
from the Psalms and, in this respect^ the selection illustrates 
the partiality which Dr. Beaumont had for that portion of the ' 
Scriptures^ of which he thus speaks in one of his sermons : — 

*' The Book of Psalms seems to imite in a degree peculiar to itself the 
characteristics of various other parts of the inspired volume, for it is his- 
torical and prophetic, doctrinal and practical, it is full of pathos and 
pre-eminently devotional ; so that the sweet singer of Israel shall be the 
singer for us, and when we want apt words for apt places, choice ex- 
pressions of choice sentiment, we will cull them from the inimitable 
Psalter of David. For, though it was indeed composed for the service of 
the Jews under the law, it is not the less adapted to the service of • 
Ghristians under the Gospel. Like the manna which came down out of 
the clouds and fell on the tents of the Israelites, it accommodates itself 
to every heart and every requirement, to every sorrow and every hope." 

The key of Dr. Beaumont's success as a preacher, it will be 
found on looking a little within the veil of his mere outward 
gifts, was peculiarly sympathy. He had the faculty of putting 
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all classes of his hearers in magnetic commnnication^ if that 
may be said, with himself — ^the sorrowing by the inimitable 
pathos with which he opened their hearts and applied the 
^' strong consolation ;'' the ardent and devout by his glowing 
pictures of the eternal reward of the faithfdl and of the 
glorious privileges of the perfect Christian; the hopeful^ the 
youthful, the indifferent and the worldly by his sympathy with 
their joys and their Mlings and temptations; the rebellious 
by his tender and affectionate manner^ and the critical by the 
earnestness and devotion of his discourses^ their freedom from 
affectation, and the simplicity as well as the inteUectual qua- 
lities and the knowledge of men and things which they 
displayed. 

Nothing was more distinctive about Dr. Beaumont's preach- 
ing than the brilliance with which he painted the joys of the 
Christian.' He was no morbid melancholic who thought hap- 
piness a proof of sin, society a snare, or seclusion a virtue 
and a blessing ; but while he constantly maintained the im- 
portance of strict self-examination and the most un&ltering 
pursuit of spiritual improvement, he ever represented the 
result of these duties, true religion, as joy and gladsomeness, 
and he would often dilate on this aspect of it to his hearers, 
whatever might be the subject of his discourse, in the fol- 
lowing words or in some similar strain : — 

" I Bometimes hear men say, ' Yes, religion is a very good thing, a 
very political thing, a very respectable thing, but it is a dull thing, a 
gloomy thing, an oppressive thing. It stops the flow of a man's blood, 
the laugh at his heart, the light in his eye.* Why, what manner of men 
are these ? Religion is all joy — the source of the purest happiness, the 
complement of earthly felicity, the sum of man's good as well in this life 
as in that to come ! You might as well say the sim that turns the dcunp, 
chilly, dark, grey dawn into the brilliant splendour of a summer's morn- 
ing is a dull thing \ You might as well say that the early spring, with 
its soft rain and fertilizing warmth which cause the fields to laugh and 
the flowers to spring, and the winter to be forgotten, and hope to come, 
and youth and joy to aboimd, is a miserable tiling ! You might as well 
style the gentle strains of music as they delight the ear and gladden the 
heart a gloomy thing ! But — I grieve to say it — ^there are those who call 
themselves Christians who give some countenance to this misrepresentar 
tion of religion. Take care you don't put a stumbling-block in the way 
of others by your moroseness, or your narrow-mindedness, or your un- 
oharitableness. Depend upon it, if you display these sinister features of 
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your character; if you entertain these miserable ideas, there is something 
wrong with you rather than with those you blame, for Christianity ha3 
nothing to do with mclanclioly except to chase it away ! You, doubting, 
miserable, faltering Christians ! why do you tremble and walk with your 
eyes downcast to the ground as if this earth were tlie best you have to 
hope for, and the next all you have to fear ? Lift up yoiu- heads I say, 
break forth into singing, and let not the world sneer at you with the say- 
ing, * Lo, these seek after they know not what, and are wandering in a 
vain shadow ! ' " 

llie same views are diflferently expressed and applied in the 
following sentences : — 

" Do you say that this world is a pleasant place ? I know that it 
ought to be so, and cultivated by the hand of industry and brightened 
by the light of virtue it is a garden that yields some delightful flowers ; 
but if you will have the world as a garden you will allow me to remind 
you what sort of a garden it is. It is surely like that garden you read of 
in the Gospel. There ' wm a garden, and in that garden there was a 
sepulchre ' — and as this world is the cradle, so is it the grave of enjoyment- 
How beautiful are its flowers, how fragrant are its fruits — ^but the flowers 
droop and fade, the fruits drop and corrupt — in the garden there ti a sepul- 
chre ! My believing brethren, lift up your heads, lift them up and behold ! 
The grave laments^ its gloomy shadow speaks ; but by that sepulchre a 
flower lifts its head and unbosoms its beauty and difluses its fragrance — a 
flower that never fades and never dies, the flower of immortality ! Christ 
saith imto you, ' Because I live, ye shall live also,* and with all the glories 
of the Godhead in his countenance and all the music of heaven in his voice, 
he is calling to you, Rise up my love, my fair one, and come away, for lo, 
Uie winter is past, the summer is over and gone, the flowers appear on the 
earth, the time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle 
is heard in our land. Arise my love, my fair one, and come away ! " 

Dr. Beaumont's sermons were usually of a simple character ; 
they took the salient points of the great truths of Christianity^ 
the leading features of the Grospel of Peace and applied them 
in the most direct and forcible manner to the hearts of his 
hearers^ and they did this in a form as simple as ordinarily 
the matter was^ and generally with but little of precise and 
formal arrangement ; or rather his arrangement was less of a 
logical, and what is commonly called methodical^ than of a 
subjective nature. This instead of detracting &om the merit 
of these productions rather formed one of their characteristic 
charms^ so efPective and complete was the harmony^ the light 
and shade, so to speak, with which they were elaborated. But, 
simple as were his sermons in their enforcement of Christian 
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doctrines, they contained the most elevated and practical ex- 
positions of the precepts of religion ; they were full of beauties 
of aentinient and of thought ; they displayed the work of a pro- 
found, earnest and original intellect, and whatever they con- 
tained was set in a form and language so beautiful and glowing, 
and delivered in a manner so masterly that his distinguished 
success in tlie great work of evangelisation (which, whatever 
else he did, he felt was his peculiar and grand calling) and his 
great reputation and influence are by no means wonderful. 
Many, very many, were brought into the Christian church 
through bis instrumentality, so that the period of his appoint- 
ment in each circuit was marked not only by crowded con- 
gregations and general prosperity but more especially by the 
richer trophies of many sinners converted to Christ. Many 
were the ministers in his own and in other churches who 
were through him brought to God, and many were by him led 
to undertake the sacred ofi&ce. Some of these have become 
themselves useful and successful preachers of salvation ; and 
wherever he went he was greeted and from all parts of the 
world addressed by those who claimed him as their spiritual 
father. How great is now his joy in these the ever germinat- 
ing fruits of his labours ! 

Passing from this subject, some points about his style deserve 
to be remarked upon. His manner was to speak in nervous 
English, with a preference in practice for that of a Saxon cha- 
racter, but he had an idiosyncrasy in his use of language which 
led him sometimes to select with great skill words peculiar and 
of Latin or technological character for the sake of emphasis, or 
of what would perhaps be more properiy described artistically 
as relief. Another peculiarity was what an able writer who pub- 
lished an account of him some years ago, calls his repetitive style 
which was frequently adopted and which consisted in the em- 
ployment of nearly synonymous words in a mode quite singu- 
lar. He did not use these for the purpose of vulgar ornament, 
nor did they in the least give the appearance of turgidity, but 
they had the effect of a sort of commentary on one another, 
expressing with the aid of his voice and manner the various 
aspects or parts of the same idea, or sometimes merely enforc- 
ing and enlarging upon it. Occasionally the same effect would 
be produced merely by a repetition, perhaps several times, of 
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the same word ; and such was the quality of his voice and his 
eloquent manner^ that in this way he often produced the meet 
striking and legitimate efiEects. 

His general style^ though chaste and often severe^ was bril- 
liant and imaginative and was particularly distinguished by 
his effective use of metaphor. His faculty for the invention and 
application of figures^ similes^ and what the writer before refer- 
red to calls *' rhetorical analogies '^ was masterly and such as 
could only have resulted from a remarkable combination of 
imagination and good taste with the more severe inteUectual 
powers. Perhaps no orator ever possessed so delicate and ready 
a power of elaborating them with the utmost exactitude and 
refinement^ the purest fancy^ and yet the most forcible effect. 
He did not deign to the vulgar^ fantastic tropes which are 
easily enough accessible to every would-be orator and the ab- 
surdity of which is commonly concealed or heightened^ accord- 
ing to the taste and knowledge of the hearer^ by the bombastic 
use of rotund language. Nor did he ever mistake these rhe- 
torical graces for or put them in place of the substantial firame- 
work which it was their office to adorn and strengthen ; but he 
had recourse to the whole world of nature, of art and of feeling 
to draw thence arguments and illustrations by which to point 
and enforce his teaching, to touch the heart, to arrest the atten- 
tion or to hold the memory. Two or three illustrations wiU 
however more satisfactorily display this feature of Dr. Beaur 
months eloquence than could be done by any criticism. Speak- 
ing of the mystery of the immortality of the soul he said : — 

*' ^1 that we know is that the soul never, never dies. It is like a swelling 
river, the course of which yoii can follow from region to region and from 
soil to soil but which, at last, bewildered, you lose by the stream entering 
a deep and embowered wood. You can follow it no further — the wood is 
so thick, the forest is so dense that you cannot go after it, but you hear 
it dashing on by the furiousness of its roar. So it is with the human 
soul. You cannot foUow it after death, but you know by the intimations 
which reach you that it is immortal." 

In the following passage he speaks of the abiding peace 
which religion imparts :* — 

• Both these extracts have been already published in the eloquent 
pages of the " Shadows from the Lights of the Modem Pulpit," where 
they appear as instances of Dr. Beaumont's figurative skill, and they 
are here transcribed as they afford very good and particularly concise 
examples of that skill. 
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"Yon cannot touch the deep foundations of the Ghristian*B peace. 
When the winds are up and raving loudly you see the trees torn up hy 
the roots, the wayes of the sea hoiling and ships dashed to pieces hy their 
surges. You are perhaps inclined to say, ' How tempestuous it must he 
below, a thousand fathoms down !' Ah, the winds have never reached 
those depths — ^there all is peace— there rests a large mass of waters which 
they cannot reach, for their efiect is spent on the surface. And so, let wealth 
depart, let political influence decline, let death come, let all the winds 
from hen he imloosed — you cannot touch the deep foundations of the 
Christian's peace. You have only seen the surface ; in the deep within all 
is peace, peodx !"* 

He repeatedly made use of an illustration when he desired 
to enforce on his hearers the importance of diligence in their 
spiritual vocation which was so very beautiful that it is with 
great regret that the writer finds himself^ after every endeavour 
to procure them, unable to give the words in which it was 
at any time couched. In a volume which was originally pub- 
lished in America* he has however found a passage in which it 
is referred to which is here quoted as it describes that illust- 
ration far more ably than the writer could hope to do. 

'* Sometimes, indeed, the preacher (Dr. Beaumont) seems himself to he 
tbe personification of the symhol employed, so perfectly does he emhody 
his idea, and so entirely in keeping is every intonation and action. I 
lememher one remarkahle instance of ibis, though the occasion is now so 
remote that I cannot rememher other portions of the sermon, in the 
absence of which, and hecause I cannot recall the speaker's felicitous 
language, the figure will he shorn of much of its beauty. 

"Dr. Beaumont was preaching in one of the Salford (Manchester) 
chapels. In the progress of the discourse he was led to speak of the 
'riches of wisdom and knowledge' and consolation which the true 
believer might gather from the sacred word. It was * sweeter than honey 
or the honey-comb/ But it was by diligent searching only that its 
bidden treasiu^s could he secured. Carrying out the idea, he depicted 
the bee, industriously prosecuting its search for honey, darting across the 
cultivated garden, sipping nectar and lading itself with store-honey from 
every opening flower; now flying over the wide-spread moor, finding 
treasures of sweetness even in the modest flowers of wild thyme and the 
delicately tinted petals of the heather bell : and anon humming blithely 
its merry, grateful song, as it sought its homeward way by the deep 
ravine, aud even there found new treasures as it alighted for a moment 
upon the lowly primrose or retiring violet. But no types, no language, 
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especiaJly where memoiy is the only guide, can convey to the reader a 
tithe of the beauties of the illustration as orally presented by the preacher. 
Placing the Bible under his arm, and pressing it to his heart as a treasure 
*more precious than rubies/ he dwelt in measured cadence upon the 
picture, adapting«his intonations so exactly to the rapid movements, the 
sudden baitings and startings of the laborious insect, that his hearers 
seemed ta journey with him through the garden, and moorland, and 
clefts of rocks, and almost to see the ideal insect, and hear its joyful huun, 
as now it hovered over the inviting flower, or, rejoicing over its spoils, 
sped its rapid flight to its refuge and home. I have listened to not a 
few glowing scenes from nature, but never heard so perfect a poetic 
impersonation — ^for it was more than painting; it had life, and motion, 
and voice." 

Dr. Beaumont was as distinguished a ''platform^' speaker^ 
as it is called^ as he was a preacher. He had 'the happy 
faculty of saying the right thing at the right time in the best 
way^ aad he ^was never more effective than in drcumstanoes 
which called for tact and delicacy of "handling.'* In this 
respect especially he would have been distinguished as a 
forensic advocate^ for he could play on his audience as a 
musician plays on the keys of his instrument so as to call 
forth the responses most harmonious and sequential. This 
power made him also singularly fitted for all those minor 
and graceful exercises of oratory which relieye and may 
perhaps be said to dignify festive and social gatherings. On 
such occasions it was curious to mark the astonishment and 
delight occasioned by the contrast which his brilliance 
afforded to the painfiil shyness^ awkwardness and affectation 
with which many of the orators on such t)ccasions succeed in 
depressing and mystifying themselves and their auditors. 
Bright^ sparkling^ racy humour^ fiiendly badinage, pleasant 
burlesque were so skilfully adapted to the kindly sentiment 
and the earnestness and reflectiveness which gave a substance 
and importance to the whole as to invest these speeches 
with an extraordinary charm^ a force and character quite un- 
usual. 

But it was of course only on more grave occasions that 
the higher qualities of his eloquence on general subjects were 
shown. When he came forward in a great public assembly his 
appearance was ordinarily the signal for a remarkable display 
of enthusiasm; burst after burst of applause^ cheers and 
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shoTits were repeated over and over again before the tamnlt 
could be appeased^ and it was generally some minutes 
before his hearers could settle down into a state &Yourable 
to attention. This sort oi furore occurred equally on oc- 
casions of the most diverse character — at the London Tavern^ 
in Exeter Hall, or at a literary assembly, just as at a 
remote missionary gathering in Wales or Cornwall, and per- 
haps no man was more accustomed than he became to that dif- 
ficult /^o^e of standing mute and placid in face of a tumultuous 
though applauding multitude. He had much felicity in appre- 
hending immediately the humour of his audience, and he 
adapted his speeches so readily to that humour that on ordi- 
nary occasions his addresses &om the platform were entirely 
impromptu. With the broadest and most vigorous strokes he 
showed the leading features of the subject under consideration, 
adorned with every adventitious rhetorical beauty, but with the 
greatest distinctness and force. '^ The master of rhetorical 
analogy '^ he has been well called and as such he illustrated 
and enforced the themes of such speeches with all the opu- 
lence of his intellectual resources and his fertile and genial 
imagination. He moved on the feelings of his hearers as 
by a strong wind and, after opening every recess of their 
hearts to his appeals, urging them by his fervour, delighting 
them with his fancy, touching them to pathos, attracting 
them by some luminous point or some happy anecdote and 
infecting them with his spirit — ^yet ever keeping to his 
text and pushing forward his argument — he would retire &om 
the excited assembly amidst shouts of applause even more 
nnmistakeable and tumultuous than those which greeted his 
introduction. 

As hardly any of Dr. Beaumont's speeches were ever written 
even in ontUne, and as he never preserved reports of them, 
there are only limited opportunities of selecting passages 
from them ; but a few sentences &om those which are extant 
are here inserted as being illustrative of the character- 
istics of his oratory. The following is from a Missionary 
address, which was as much distinguished for its elaborate 
treatment of the subject and its elevated philosophy and 
breadth of view, as for its eloquence and Christian senti- 
ment. 
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** The second great increase of Christianity arose from an event wbieb 
threatened to overwhelm it in irreparahle ruin— the irruption of the bar^ 
harians into the Eoman empire. But the Gothic race were still in that 
rude state of society in which superstition is local in its tendencies, and 
when the gods seem less to inhahit the heavens than to haunt the rocks 
and woods and streams. When the harharians had left hehind them 
their native moimtains, the deities which haunted them seemed also to 
he at a distance, numhers and superior civilization prevailed, as they 
ever must, over force and the conquest of violence, and the victors as- 
sumed the religion as they assimied the language of the vanquished, 
modified with lingering recollections of their own simple faith. 
• • • • « 

" The Sclavic race exhihited on a smaller scale and more ohscinrely the 
same changes as the Gothic tribes had done, nor were these peculiarly ' 
attributable to Christianity in either case, but we may see in them 
the result of a common principle, which led the descendants of Zingfas 
Khan, after wavering between Christianity and Islamism, to adopt the 
religion of their conquered subjects just as the Mongol and Mantchou 
Tartars adopted the manners and opinions of the Chinese. This partial 
and almost nominal conversion has in the result proved the most im- 
portant acquisition that Christianity has ever made, for the Gothic stem 
has been fruitful in suckers, like the banyan tree of Milton, which 

' spreads her arms 
Branching so broad and loDg that in the groimd 
The bended twigs take root and daughters grow 
About the mother tree.' 

* mm, m • • « 

'' The three things in which the present age excels the ancients are the 
inductive philosophy, the art of printing and extended education. By 
means of these Christianity may and will deserve the epithet of Catholic. 
The withdrawal of the veil from nature will show the utter incompatibi- 
lity of all false religions with the philosophy of facts, and the Meru of the 
Hindus, the Kaf of the Moslem, and all the dreams of superstition must 
vanish away before the light of truth bearing the Gospel in one hand 

and true philosophy in the other The future of the 

vast empire of India is placed under the direction and control of the 
British government, and an empire more absolute than any which has 
tyrannised over the body might be held in the affections, established in 
the traditions and supported by the literature of a hundred millions of 
subjects. The fiction of the Brahmin might be realised and the White 
Islands of the West become more sacred to the Hindus than Meru, and 
the waves that wash its shores more holy than the waters of the Ganges. 
It is no fantastic or enthusiastic dream, but a prospect as well founded as 
it is glorious, that England, the classic land of the better days, may have 
the fulness of the Gentiles for an inheritance of glory ; for charity is a 
gad that wanders up and down through the world, and though she begins 
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her work at home yet will not stay till she has embraced within the ample 
folds of her mercy every son and daughter of affliction. 

• • • * • 

" As faith waxed feeble so with charity, and with charity all efforts to 
instruct and to save ; and Christians, instead of publishing it to others, 
disputed over the truth among themselyes, and the Bible, instead of being 
as a highway for the simple, became a labyrinth of subtleties for the 
disputers of this world and was changed from the herald of peace and 
goodwill into a magazine of weapons offensiye and defensive, where 
every combatant might be furnished to his need, where text was set in 
array against text, evangelist against evangelist, and apostle against 
apostle.** 

The following sentences are taken from a speech delivered 
at a meeting of the Young Men's Christian Association in 
Exeter HalL Alluding to the value of religious and moral 
culture in early life he said^ 

'*To see a full blown flower dishevelled, broken, dishonoured, dis- 
mantled is a painful sight ; but to see a bud, a full, promising bud with all 
its elemental beauty and all its rudimental life prostrated, broken, sullied, 
damaged is a melancholy sight indeed. 

• • • • • 

" And yours is an association. Our Mend Mr. Curling spoke of the 
rapidity of the electric fluid and the transmission of thought And how 
do they manage to propagate sentiment by that agency so far ? Just by 
an association of batteries. A single battery will only send a message 
to Slough — connect two or three more batteries and it will send it on to 
Beading — a few more jars to produce a little more electric matter, all 
being connected together, and you will send it on to Bath — and one jar 
more and it will come to me at Bristol ! But then these must be aU a«- 
sociatedf aJl connected; for then only comes the batteiy called the galvanic 
battery, then comes the pile called the voltaic pDe before which resistance 
is impossible. Such is the value of association even in matter, matter in 
its condensed and concentrated form and condition, united, tied together, 
married, if you will have the word, Sir ! 

• • • • • 

" The Christian I oh, how I love that word— it falls like music on my 
ear ! We ]ive in times of peace, Mr. Chairman, in which there is a 
growing passion for intellectual knowledge. I blame it not — ^not I! 
The intellect is a noble product of Omnipotence and Wisdom — and God 
liever made an intellect to remain uncultivated. It is the receptive 
organ of knowledge as the eye is the receptive organ of light, for the very 
anatomy of the eye shows that light was to go into it, and the physiology 
of the intellect tells me that it was made for knowledge. I am no enemy 
to scientific or political or any kind of knowledge, provided it 4oes not 
lumber the mind, that it is knowledge and not a congeries of blunders 
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packed away in die oonyolutions of the brain, that it is not a heap of rub- 
bish collected under the name of knowledge. What I mean by knowledge 
is the agreement of the mind with truth. There are scientific truths, 
and there is a great passion for them, and I do not wonder at it We 
used to know nothing at all about the atmosphere that girdles the globe 
—one neither saw nor felt it, one did not know there ucu an atmosphere 
till your troublesome philosopher told us, and now we know all about it ; 
we know it is soft and elastic, that it consists of several gases combined 
in certain proportions, that from a mixture of these gases comes a Tital 
fluid holding in it the elements of animal and vegetable life. Well, I 
like to know that, and I think you like to know it too ! 

" And so I might go on and speak of water, perhaps of light and of 
other beautiful substances created by the great Architect of the universe. 
Acquaintance with these things increases our knowledge of that which I 
must be excused for calling the physical grandeur of the Deity. Men 
will praise that physical grandeur, but if they stop there knowledge is 
not applied to its highest use, genius is sullied iu the mire, inteUect is 
darkened. Tell those individuals that God's moral character is his great 
glory, that He is the moral life and legislator of the universe, then you 
may give them all science and philosophy because they will then conclude 
that as is His power so is His holiness, as is His power so is His truth, as 
is His power so is His faithfulness. Now man may push his inquiries 
into the region of physical truth and may come back laden with beautiful 
discoveries — he may explore the distant by the telescope and the minute 
by the microscope — ^both will reveal the glories of the Creator — ^but the 
great thing is to let him know that he that peopled the far-off worlds and 
clothed the near earth with its wonders and its benignities is the God of 
the Bible and of the Christian religion. 

* • • • • 

" After all our friend has said there is certainly a march. But bye the 
bye I cannot quite accept his compliment to modem times. We have 
not done everything. We did not invent the telescope; we did not 
invent the microscope ; we did not translate the Scriptures into English 
out of the lofty Hebrew and the classic Greek ; we did not suffer and 
shed our blood to wrench civil and religious liberty from the fangs of 
tyrants. Former generations did these things, and we tread ui their 
steps and reap the fruit of their benefits. I am very glad however that 
we in our time are galvanised a little and are for * going ahead' oiu^elves. 
Cicero writing to his rich friend Atticus, who indulged in the luxury of 
having a great number of slaves, said, 'Don't get your slaves from 
Britain they are so stupid that you can never teach them anything.* 
They were your forefathers, you are their descendants, your ancestors 
were slaves, and stupid slaves ! Thank God, slavery is gone — for the 
chimes of the Gospel have been ringing in the island, and when they 
ring fairly and fully how can slavery exist? And thank God, the 
stupidity is gone — for the schoolmaster is abroad and Christiaii associa- 
tions of young men are prospering, and I think this augurs well for old 
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England. Many are leaving it, and we can't blame them — and may 
God prosper their enterprise— but there is only one England. Christ- 
ianity has made England, England; and knowledge and morals and 
Sabbath-keeping and godly teaching and sound illuminating truth ' 
will keep England, England — 

* First flower of the earth, first gem of the sea.' 

But we mean the flower to shine out brightly, to haye all the petals un- 
wrapped, tliat the whole of its beauty may be produced by the sun of 
Christianity, shining down on the corolla, flashing out gloiy to the 
name of our God." 

The last extract which will be given is from another Exeter 
Han speech, which was (in 1851) delivered in advocacy of 
the Sunday-school Union in which Dr. Beaumont took con- 
siderable interest, and it is a characteristic specim^i of his 
platform speeches. 

" We must all surely admit the value of education. Everything is the 
better for being educated, everything is the better for being ciiltivated. 
If you educate a stone, what a very great improvement you make in it! 
Before you educate it, it is nothing but a hard, ofiensive substance, 
against which, perhaps, yoiu* foot struck as you walked, and from con- 
tact with which you experience a very uneasy sensation, and, pushing it 
from you, you hope you have done with it But educate that stone— let 
the mineralogist get hold of it, let the lapidary set to work upon it, peel 
off the incrustations, the enveloping laminse, and come down upon the 
hidden virtue. Give the stone the true cleavage, and out comes its real 
beauty, and that which before was a rough, uncouth, noxious and offen- 
sive thing becomes a beautiful, sparkling gem, fit to adorn the finger of a 
nobleman, or to glitter amidst the gems which grace the diadem of the 
monarch of a fr^e coimtry. And all this comes of educating a stone 1 
Educate a vegetable, and what an extraordinary improvement you bring 
about, what a revelation of beautiful colouring matter, what an innu- 
merable assemblage of delicate tintings, what a large gathering of odori- 
ferous essences ! And all this in what used to be regarded as a common 
weed, and one which was so slighted that scarce even a sparrow would 
condescend to peck at it! Educate it, I say, and out comes a delicate 
flower, flooded with beauty, flashing with lustre, and fit to be held in the 
hand of the Queen of England, when she meets in the Crystal Palace 
the representatives of the population of the world ! 

" So much for education even among inanimate things ; but come to 
mind, the immaterial substance of mind — come to that gem, that won- 
clrous product of Omnipotence and benevolence— educate that, wherever 
you find it, in America, or England, or Africa, under a black skin or 

under a white akuu, (for mind is always the same— 
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' Skills may differ, but affection/ 

aye, and intellection too, 

' Dwells in white and black the same*), 

and what brilliant results may not you anticipate ! 

Well, but this is a Sunday-school Union. It is delightful to find 
union somewhere noW'-a^ays. It is a sort of elysium t<^ find union 
here — ^real union, not nominal; actual, not shadowy; positiye, not 
professional. I say it is good! That which has veiy much puzzled 
philosophers is the dew-point — ^I mean that particular temperature of 
the atmosphere, and that particular moment of time, in which the rank, 
rimy, ropy, noxious yapours of the night are turned into the beautifnlt 
rich, firuitful dew of the morning. There is, however, some point of 
time and some temperature of the atmosphere when this happy transition 
is effected, and when the chill, clammy, thick, viscid, yexing yapour of the 
night is transmuted into the delicate, loyely, pellucid, heayen-manufac- 
tured dew of the morning. It was thought, Mr. Chairman, some time ago 
when an attempt was made to form a union under the name of the * £yan- 
gelical Alliance,' that perhaps we should there find the dew-poiat ; and we 
certainly have groi>ed for it, and sighed for it, and sometimes almost 
imagined we had foimd it ; but, somehow or other, it has eluded our grasp 
and we have yet to discoyer the delicate dew-point of Christian union. 
Well, I really think I have found it here. This is a great union ; take care 
you don't let anything occur to interfere with its existence as a union,* 
• • • • • 

" When I think of Sunday-school teachers and their work, their quiet, 
unostentatious labours, and compare them with the labours of some 
others whose operations fill a larger and more important place in the 
public eye, I confess that the former rise before me invested with an ex- 
traordinary charm and interest Some grow old in dropping buckets 
into empty wells and ever drawing nothing out, or in classifying butter- 
flies, or arranging shells — ^beautiful iu their way and interesting, but not 
touching the moral character, not reaching to the crystal within. These 
adornments of a secular or philosophical kind which we gather about us 
on earth, are of value whilst we are here ; they throw a charm about life 
and sweeten our lot, but they do nothing for us as heirs of immortality. 
Regard, then, the moral and spiritual character of your Sunday scholars, 
remembering that you are iadeed working for eternity, so that when you 
come to stand before Christ you may hear him say, * Inasmuch as ye did 
it unto one of these littie ones, ye did it unto me.' " 

These quotations afford but a very weak and imperfect 
idea of the power and beauty of many of Dr. Beaumont^s 
speeches, which it would be yain indeed to attempt efficiently 

* This Sunday-school Union is supported by the various Evangelical 
Churches in England in concert 
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to illuBtrate by sucli extracts. Those passages which are 
accessible or suitable for quotation are not always in them- 
selYC^ the most perfect exaiQples of his style ; they of course 
lose very much of their character and meaning when dis- 
serered from the context; and^ beyond this, perhaps no 
orations would suffer more detraction from their force and 
charm than would his by being reproduced without the 
peculiar accompaniments of manner and deUveiy with which 
they were originally uttered, and which were in his case not 
only masterly but were adapted with the greatest art to the 
subject and substance of his speeches. His public labours 
however showed him to be most truly and emphatically 
^' an eloquent man, and mighty in the Scriptures.'' 
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CHAPTER XI. 
1889—1841. 

In the Liverpool South Circuity in which Dr. fieatunont 
was located from September 1839 for the usual period of 
three years^ he found an ample field for his exertions. It 
opened to him an extensive and influential society within the 
bounds of his own churchy and also abundant scope for evan- 
gelical aggression and for advancing the prosperity and success 
of the Church of Christ. With some of his colleagues in Liver- 
pool he had been previously connected or was destined again to 
meet in public life, and he was fortunate in his conjunction with 
them. The late Mr. Yevers, and Messrs. Squance^ Nelson 
and Brown were during one portion or another of his time 
appointed with him to this circuity as well as Mr. Hargreaves^ 
who during the last few months of the Doctor's life was again 
a co-worker with him and displayed towards him in his illness 
and towards his family in their bereavement the most affec- 
tionate and unwearying kindness and sympathy. . 

In Liverpool Dr. Beaumont was of course well known pre- 
viously to his appointment there ; in no place in which he ever 
travelled did he find a more warm and affectionate recep- 
tion^ and he realised there a very large and gratifying 
measure of success and beneficial influence. During the six 
years which he spent in the two Liverpool circuits, he possibly 
extended his itinerant and extraordinary labours more widely 
and constantly than at any period of his life ; and it was cer- 
tainly a great tribute to the esteem in which he was held by 
congregations which were accustomed to place considerable 
stress upon thejir own requirements and to the efficient mode 
in which, notwithstanding aU Ynsforeiffn engagements, he fill- 
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filled his own drcnit duties^ tliat a fireqnencj of absence 
which naturally^ in ordinary cases^ was calculated to produce 
discontent and mnrmnrs was acquiesced in with affectionate 
willingness, and that thiB was indeed a period of great pros- 
perity in the history of Methodism in l4yerpool. On his 
remoyal in 1842 firom the South to the North circuit in that 
town^ as on some other occasions when he was requested to 
travel in other circuits^ the Doctor was asked to agree to 
restrict his occasional absence within some limits. His uni- 
form reply to such suggestions was that he could make no 
pledge of the kind, that he most carefully consulted and 
fostered the interests of his own particular people and would 
not shrink from the responsibility of any neglect which 
they might conceive themselves exposed to but which he 
had never incurred even the accusation of; but that^ while 
he was the located minister of a particular circuity he had 
also he conceived duties towards the Church and world at 
large which he could not forego^ and that under these cir- 
cumstances if any society asked him to minister to them they 
must allow him to perform his duties according to his own 
discretion and not under any obligation of the kind proposed. 
Nor did this reply produce in that or any other instance any 
change in the anxiety of the applicants to secure his services 
without imposing any such condition. 

Notice has already been taken of his readiness to afford his 
advice even to strangers who consulted him and of the fre- 
quency with which his friends and others availed themselves 
of his judgment and kindness^ and a letter addressed to a 
lady with regard to the education of her son has shown the 
pains which he took in satisfying such calls. He felt a pecu- 
liar interest in the youngs as has been noticed^ but the follow- 
ing letter (which was addressed to the son of an old and valued 
friend^ one who was cut off in the promise of his early man- 
hood when about to enter the Wesleyan ministry) is another 
striking illustration of these features of his character. 

TO MB. ROBERT LOCKING. 

»• 7 Wesley Street, Liverpool, 19th October, 1839. 
*' My dear Sir, — 1 am sure th^t you must have felt grieved with me 
for not having written to you long ere this time in reply to your excellent 
letter which I received at the end of June. Your dear parents too have 
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I fear experienced some pain of mind in consequence of my a|»piix«nt 
neglect of your case and circimistances, and the more justly so as X par- 
ticularly invited and urged you to communicate with me on the subject 
of your important destiny in life. My only explanation of this blame- 
able delay (for so I feel it) on my part, is that your letter reachecl xne 
when I was in the throng of public engagements from home, that on my 
return I had much urgent circuit duty to clear joff preparatory to my 
leaying it for Conference, that I was obliged to be absent several weeks 
thereat, that on my return to London every moment was occupied in get- 
ting ready for my transit to this place, and that since my arrival in 
Liverpool, I have been in one continued bustle and confusion until now. 
This indeed is the first day that I have sat down in my new study sinee 
it ceased to be a perfect chaos ; and, though it is Saturday, and I feel my 
preparations for the coming sacred day veiy imperfect, I cannot longer 
endure to remain in the light, or rather in the darkness, in which my 
silence must have presented me to your own view and that of your excel* 
lent parents. The fact is that on reading your letter, which does you 
great credit, both as to the correctness of your sentiments, and the degree 
of your acquirements, I was wishful to command leisure to inscribe a 
lengthened and minute reply to the important points which are contained 
in your communication — ^and now, after waiting months for such leisure, 
I am proceeding to address to you a few lines, without reaJising any of 
my intentions and purposes as to the manner of my address, and the 
length to which I wished it to have extended. 

" Your free and full and correct admissions on the preeminent import- 
ance to be given in all our views of the Christian ministry to personal 
piety and its constant cultivation preclude the necessity of my urging 
that on your attention. Though it is not everything in the qualifications 
for such a vocation, everything else without it is nothing. Read the 
Bible much for your own personaJ edification, and read it with prayer : 
let the word of Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom that you may be- 
come a man of God, thoroughly furnished unto all good works. To be 
* mighty in the Scriptures ' is a great advantage to, a worthy commenda- 
tion of, a minister of Christ. 

" Seek and obtain a familiar, intimate, complete, conscious possession, 
and mastery (so to speak) of the capital truths, the first principles, the 
cardinal doctrines, the grand elements of the Christian failh. These are 
the weapons of your warfare, and you must be able to use them readily, 
vigorously, authoritatively. The capital charm and power of good Me- 
thodist preaching was from the beginning, and still is, and I trust will 
continue to be a manly, clear, earnest, unequivocal, positive declaration 
of repentance towards God, and faith in our Lord Jesus, a warm and bold 
enunciation of justification and sanctification. 

" Next in order of practical value, I am disposed to place the acquisition 
ot general knowledge^ the knowledge of men and things, of history and 
philosophy ; and, besides the acquisitioir of general history and the study 
of mental philosophy and of logic, I lay great stress on natural history 
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and natural philosophy. No doubt he is a learned man that knows 
words, but he is a vise man that knows things. And with this view 
the popular lectures which are delivered on general science are well worth 
your attendance and will more than repay it 

"As to languages, you should just acquire as much and as many of 
them as is practicable, and compatible with your attainment of that which 
I have ventured, contrary to many learned authorities, to place before 
them. A good knowledge of Latin is important, and the very processes 
and labour of mind, the ploughing and cross-ploughing of the faculties 
involved in obtaining it strengthen and invigorate the mind itself; 
no man can have any pretensions to scholarship, or have foundation for 
its superstructure, or hold fellowship with its possessors who is ignorant 
of Latin. 

" The value of Greek will be veiy considerable to you as a biblical 
student and a candidate for the Christian ministry. German is rich in 
philosophy and eloquence, and is undoubtedly a desideratmn. French is 
an accomplishment and a convenience ; and Hebrew is a high and sacred 
attainment for a divine, a noble and venerable inheritance. Bead good 
English authors^ and some good poets — ^the latter, that your mind and 
ear may catch their harmonious numbers and may be attuned to their 
capital rhythm as well as their fine thoughts. 

" And now, I began this letter with an intention of specifying some 
books on general subjects that might be useful to you, but their enume- 
ration must lie over for another letter with which I perhaps may trouble 
you by and bye, if yourself and your father and mother can forgive my 
long delay in forwarding an acknowledgment of the communication with 
which you favoured me. With love to them, 

" I am, dear Sir, your sincere Mend, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

The following quotations jure made from another letter to 
the same yonng friend in which he recommends to him a 
curriculum for adoption in order to fiit for the clerical office 
one whose education had not theretofore had any special direc- 
tion. The letter is very long and evidently written very hastily 
but^ though it rather indicates merely the heads of study than 
lays down a complete plan^ parts of it illustrate his views as 
to the requirements for the ministry. He again lays stress 
it will be seen on his favourite natural sciences^ as to which 
he writes as follows : — 

" On this subject * Playfair's Outlines ' is a valuable book, constituting 
a syllabus full of references. Professor Whewell's is a good book. Mrs. 
Somerville's * Connexion of the Physical Sciences * is distinguished by 
great penetration as well as by the more ordinary graces of feminine ex- 
cellence. There is a small pamphlet by Sir J. Herschell on the ' Study 
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of Natural Philosophy ' which will more than repay the trouble of obtain- 
ing and reading it Hutton*s Dictionary, though called mathematical, is 
also philosophical, and Barlow's Mathematical and Philosophical Dic- 
tionary contains much infonnation in little compass. Dr. Robinson's 
Mechanical Philosophy contains most useful information on almost every 
branch of science, and on astronomy is one of the best books in our 

language These are studies in which much intellectual 

gratification and invigoration will be reaped. Knowledge — such know- 
ledge—is good and pleasant. Perhaps the fiction of Homer did not giye 
him such rapture as the Principia of Newton furnished to their illustrious 
author, whose works, thoughts and words are dilating the minds of mil- 
lions. Let a man imbue his mind with the principles of physical and 
intellectual truth, and should he be found en the Alps and Andes, he can 
reproduce the formulas. Knowledge is that of which, when onoe pos- 
sessed, the intellect cannot be robbed, but always remember that it is 
desirable to store your intellect rather than your memory. It will be 
well that you should endeavour to overcome the rudiments of whatever 
you design to acqtiire as soon as you can though they be not of present 
use, for you will find them more tiresome when you are older. Becre- 
ative studies should not be neglected, and among these I reckon history 
and geography. Without the knowledge of the former you cannot rank 
as a scholar, and without acquaintance with the latter you must often 
feel yourself at fault on subjects of everyday interest and reciurrence. 

** 1 need not enumerate the theological works of our own communion 
-~you are already sufficiently well acquainted with the names of Wesley, 
Fletcher, Benson, Clarke and Watson to render any reference of mine at 
all necessary. I will mention a few works which occur to my recollec- 
tion at the moment on theological literature in general : Campbell on 
Miracles; Leslie's 'Truth of Christianity Vindicated,' and his * Short 
Method with the Deist;' Scott's * Truth of the Christian Religion;' 
Louth on Inspiration ; Leland's ' Divine Authority of the Old and New 
Testament ;' StiUingfieet's ' Origines Sacrss.' 

• • • • • 

*' On practical and pastoral duties there are Scougall's * Life of God 
in the Soul of Man,' by Bishop Burnet; Scott's * Christian Life;' Bur- 
net's ' Pastoral Care ;' Baxter's * Christian Directory.' On ecclesiastical 
history Mosheim's is upon the whole the best work within moderate reach ; 
Dupin's Abridgement is good ; the Ecclesiastical Histoiy of Eusebius, in 
which are many considerable fragments of ancient authors, is a great 
work ; Burnet's Reformation and Millar's * History of Christianity ' are 
useful works ; and Milner's Church Histoiy presents the course of true • 
spiritual religion. On the doctrines and institutes of religion Sherlock's 
Discourses, Stillingfleet's, Tillotson's, Barrow's, Atterbury's, Seeker's, 
Jeremy Taylor's, as well as others, are rich compositions. Jeremy Tay- 
lor's * Life of Christ' is valuable, and all his works are stored with thought 
and eloquence. Leigh's ' Critica Sacra' and Poole's Synopsis are learned 
and extended works, requiring a tolerable degree of scholarship and lei- 
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gore to handle with advantage. Hookei^s ' Ecclesiastical Polity * is a ma- 
jestic work — to be read hereafter in fayourable circumstances. Baxter 
is an incomparable writer, and cannot be read without profit to head and 
heart; and of Nonconformist writers there are many noble names. 
Howe's ' Living Temple ' is a production of a great mind and powerful 
eloquence ; and Chamock, Bates, and others are capital. 

" But I will stop, or else you will be confused. Again I say, these 
works are not to be read at once, they are the accumulation of many 
years. Kead such of them as may from time to time fall in your way. 
Collect and take in all you can ; have your paper books by you to note 
and compare, and exercise your own conjectures concerning what is sin- 
gular and worthy of especial observation, for then you will benefit by 
what you read when you read with design and observation." 

The kind adviser proceeds to discass the lighter and more 
general studies^ and his young friend's duties and prospects 
with regard to the Christian ministry^ giving him in no stinted 
measure the results of his own experience and judgment. In 
shorty this letter is a remarkable instance of the kindliness 
which it has been seen made him ever ready to encourage the 
yoxmg in the path of their duty. 

In the course of Dr. Beaumont's joumeyings be was ex- 
posed to frequent perils of various kinds ; indeed he had so 
many accidents and so many near escapes by land and by 
water^ in private and public conveyances^ from his first ad- 
venture in riding from Buxton to Macclesfield to his preser- 
vation from the dangers of a railway collision in the last year of 
his life that, though he never sufiered to any very serious extent 
from any of his travels^ he seems to have experienced much 
above the average proportion of such risks. In the autumn 
of 1839 he experienced considerable inconvenience from the 
upsetting of the mail by which he was returning from Scot- 
land, and on that occasion he had a narrow escape of more 
serious consequences. But only a few weeks afterwards he 
met in one of his journeys with another mischance^ the effects 
of which on him were somewhat more protracted and severe^ 
though he was fortunate in this instance also to escape as he 
did. A friend was proceeding with him to meet a train when 
their horse took fright, upset the gig in which they were driv- 
ing and summarily ejected its occupants. Dr. Beaumont was 
precipitated head foremost against a heap of stones lying at 
the side of the road and, from his position in falling, he felt 
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at the time that the event would probably be &tal ; but hap- 
p3y this was not so^ as his shoulder sustained the chief con- 
cussiouj and itself^ remarkably enough as it was cojisidered, 
escaped dislocation. 

The effect of this contusion he did not fully experience at 
firsts aod though his physician ordered him to take entire 
rest^ he left his bed almost immediately to fulfil a particular 
preaching engagement at Leeds^ as to which he was extremely 
unwilling to cause disappointment. The physician, as soon 
as he learned what his patient had done^ wrote after him a 
letter urgently remonstrating on his imprudent rebellion, for 
which he had in the result to suffer the heavy penalty of a 
painful and protracted affection of his right arm. The fol- 
lowing letter to his wife alludes to this unfortunate journey : — 

" Leeds, 20th Dec., 1839. 

** My dear Susan, — On amving at Manchester I was five minutes too 
late for the coach that left at five, but was assured that by taking a fly I 
should get in time to the railway station, before the train taking the 
Leeds coach should start I tried, and got to the office door just when 
it was »hut ! 1 then returned to Manchester, drove to the inn whence the 
mail starts, took my place in it, and left Manchester at half-past nine, and 
arriyed in Leeds at half-past three this morning. I went to bed at the 
Rose and Grown, and got up at nine, took some breakfast and drove to 
the New Chapel just after the arrival of Dr. Anderson's letter, when they 
were considering what was to be done. I preached a sermon with the 
arm in a sling, though I was not conscious of any obstruction in' my 
mind. I got through with at least my usual ease and was happy to be 
able to preach as before. I am now suffering from the excitement, 
though I think that I am as well as, all circumstances considered, can be 
expected. I have just now sent for an able surgeon, and am waiting his 
arrival and, if he comes before it is time to close this letter, I will give you 
his report I suffered a good deal upon the journey — ^both by rail to 
Manchester, and by maU thence to Leeds. The mail was full, and the 
j6lting dreadful, at least so I felt it. 

" I shall return home direct from Leeds, and hope to be with you to- 
morrow, please 6k>d. 

*' Quarter-past six o'clock. 
" Mr. Smith, a very able surgeon here, has been subjecting me to the 
manipulations of a close examination — and says that * there is no dislo- 
cation and no fracture,* that it is a severe contusion, which is bad enough, 
and very bad ; that I must have rest for a fortnight and so on and so on. 
" I am thankful to have this report to make. With love to all the 
children, I am yours affectionately, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 
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The following letter was addressed to his second daughter^ 
who had remained at school in -London upon the removal of 
the family to Liverpool : — 

" Liverpool, 8th Feb., 1840. 

" My dear Fanny, — ^As our charming Queen is to be married on Mon- 
day next I suppose that you may have that day as a holiday and as you 
may perhaps stir abroad with some of your friends it is possible that you 
may not find some money disagreeable ; so I enclose you some, and when 
you desire more, write to me without hesitation and I will send what you 
want. I am happy to learn firom your letters that you are again at your 
duties at school, and as this is your last term I trust that your progress 
may at once be such as to gratify us and be of service to your comfort 
and welfare throughout your future life. You must exert yourself, work 
your mind and stretch forward. Time flies, and you will soon join our 
family and take your place among the ' women of England,' and we 
shall all be happy to welcome you to LiverpooL 

• • • • • 

*• I expect, if all be well, to be in London towards the end of June, 
and shall perhaps be able so to arrange as to bring you down with me. 
Whilst prosecuting your studies and seeking improvement in manner, 
character and attainments, cherish the fear of God, read your Bible and 
do not neglect prayer. Religion is the happiness and ornament of the 
life of a human being, and the earlier and more regularly it is experienced 
the more will our Heavenly Father be pleased, and the real satisfaction 
and safety of the individual be secured. 

• • • • • 

" The wisest of men says that the conclusion, the siun of all excellence 
and wisdom is to fear God and keep His commandments. Therefore whilst 
attending with zeal and care and perseverance to all the instructions that 
you receive from your teachers and masters you will always recollect that 
we have all a Teacher and a Master in heaven. To Him you will look and 
pray ; seek the grace of God, highly value it, and be a worker together 
with it, that you may not receive it in vain. 

" God bless you and preserve you ! So wishes and prays 

*' Your affectionate father, 

"Joseph Beaumont." 

In one of Dr. Beaumont's letters of this date he writes to a 
friend thus : — 

" I am obliged, much obliged by your letter, but not till a few days 
ago was I inade acquainted with your late mournful bereavement. I was 
startled and felt afflicted in your affliction, and should have written to you 
thereupon, but thought it probable you might be in London, drawn 
thithei' by the sad occasion. I need not say how much I sympathise with 
you in this painful event, albeit wholly ignorant of all circumstances 
■ ^ P 
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leading to or oonnected widi it But death is ' a land of darkness — ^with- 
out order !* I am much gratified to find that your mind is so strongly 
set in the direction where alone real satisfaction, repose and elevadoQ are 
to be found ; and thus ' tribulation worketh patience, patience experience, 
and experience hope/ Death has not yet been permitted to toii^ch my 
family, and herein I rejoice though with trembling I I look upon its nu- 
merous and advancing members with a swelling heart that shrinks at tbe 
thought that it will— it must be invaded by * the lung of terrors.' Wliat 
profound mystery envelopes the question — ^to which of us shall his relant- 
less, unerring dart be first addressed ? * Lord, is it I ?' Oh, to be prepared 
for the shock t What a sublime subject is one's moral improTement, 
spiritual progression, evangelical holiness— ;-to be perfect in Christ Jesus ! 
God grant that when the summons comes to depart— comes to me, to 
mine, to you — we may be found possessed of that purity of heart of 
which you speak, that patent to a bright, beauteous, holy eternity." 

The period of his residence in Liverpool was an important 
epoch in his domestic life. Several of his children here 
attained mature years^ and the consequences which this 
involved^ as well as the hand of deaths made smous changes 
at his hearth. He considered that /lome was hr the most 
advantageous school for women but^ as his daughters succes- 
sively grew to womanhood^ he* was unable to secure for them 
under his own roof the advantages which he desired they 
should avail themselves of^ and accordingly he placed them to 
complete their education at a school in London. These sepa- 
rations he felt to a degree which may be thought by many to 
indicate weakness; but though his heart was very tender^ 
though nothing human was foreign to him^ he never allowed 
his tenderness to interfere with his judgment. He was 
induced also in the year 1840 by various reasons to place his 
eldest son^ who writes these pages^ at his own old school^ 
Kingswood, and the following letter to his wife alludes to a 
little matter in which his intercession had been sought by the 
writer on behalf of his schoolfellows. The regulations at 
that institution still partook somewhat in certain particulars 
of the ancient rigidity which in Dr. Beaumont^s own time 
had been there carried to such an extreme as has been men- 
tioned. Amongst these particulars was that of the corre- 
spondence of the boys, which was at the period now alluded 
to conducted (even as to communications between them and 
their parents) under the most stringent restrictions and sur- 
veillance. This did not accord at all with the ideas in which 
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the writer had been educated and^ aa the discipline of the 
school was ultimately under the superintendence of the Con- 
ference^ he made urgent representations to his father on this 
and some similar points, in the full confidence that the latter 
would not deem such trifles beneath his attention, a confi- 
dence which the subjoined letter shows was not disappointed. 
Dr. Beaumonf s name was indeed a sort of charm at the 
school — ^whenever he visited it, happy was the lad who had 
the good fortune to receive his notice. 

" Newcastle-on-Tyne, August 12th, 1840. 

** My dear Sasan, — 

• • « • • 

" I am glad to learn that you safely arrived at Rhyll, and if you are 
happy there I shall be truly happy. I trust that the health of the 
children will he promoted, and that altogether you will not regret your 
trip, and I shall he glacT indeed to see you all safe and sound and im- 
proved in hody, soul and spirit, once more in Liverpool. I do not expect 
to leave this until Satiurday, whto I go to Halifax, where I preach on 
Sunday ; on Monday I go to Dudley, and pass on to Cheltenham, where 
I have to open a chapel, so that I shaU not see Liverpool till Saturday, 
the 22nd inst. As Hcketa will then he ' throng/ 1 can scarcely reckon on 
the pleasure of seeing you at all at Rhyll, considering the length of my 
absence now. The whole of my first week in Liverpool ticket- giving will 
occupy me, but I must do what I can so to arrange matters for the week 
following as to get over the water to see you next Monday week if the 
packet suits, and must return at the latest on the Saturday following. 
However I am not yet certain that this is practicable, but if it shall be 
8o I shall be glad to come and see how you are all faring in Wales. 
You must make the best of your time and gather up all the health and 
strength and spirits that you can. 

" As to Conference, I have not time to refer to it. I laboiuped quite as 
bard as ever, and have the credit or the blame of tearing the gown to 
pieces.* 

• • • • • 

" As to J. — I feel more than I like. I brought forward in the Confer- 

* This alludes to an attempt which was made by some of the Wesleyan 
ministers to introduce the use of gowns by their order— an attempt which 
Br. Beaumont vigorously opposed, not that he loved the gown less, but 
that he loved Methodism more. The views which he held of the special 
position which Methodism occupied and the features which were essen- 
tial to it have been already mentioned. He had no objection whatever 
to a gown in itself, but, introduced into the Wesleyan pulpits, he thought 
it wotdd have an indirect effect inconsistent with the real position of 
Wesleyan ministers, and the true nature of the Wesleyan society. 
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enoe the subject of letter-writing, and moved that, as the penny post wad 
now in action, the boys in the schools should write home more frequeoidy, 
and thought and said that they ought to be allowed to write without any 
rigid surveillance, that their parents might really see the buddings of 
their intellect and know the breathings of their hearts. The proposal 
that they shall write home every month was agreed to, but I fear that 
practically their letters, by being copies, are of very little value. It ia 
not unlikely that I shall contrive to see my dear fellow at the end of 
September. 0/ course I am not in * the hundred.' 

" You should all stir abroad while at Rhyll, if you can and as much as 
you can, to see the Vale of Clwyd and the other surrounding beauties! 
Write to me to Liverpool acknowledging the receipt of this. Of my dear 
lad I am trying to hope well. 

" I have not time to add more ; but, with love to all, 
** I am affectionately yoiu^, 

"Jos. Beaumont." 

TO MBS. ROWLEY. 

" Liverpool, 24th August, 1840. 

" My dear Friend, — I reached Cheltenham about nine, and was quite 
at fault. I did not know the residence of a single individual in the 
place ; I was not met by any one, and felt, for the moment, chagrined. 
But I recollected reading more than twenty years ago in the life of 
Spencer of this place that, on his arriving at some town to which he had 
gone to preach, as I had gone to C, he was met at the coach by nobody, 
and, on this sad incident befc[^ing him, he permitted a small stream of 
lamentation, not untinctured with a dash of bitterness, to escape from 
his reverenceship which seemed weak enough. 

''This recollection came upon me most opportimely whilst I was 
inquiring in vain at the George Inn for the address of the ' Rev. Mr. 
McOwan, Wesleyan minister.' Finding that I might just as well have 
asked for the fifly-fifth great-grandson of the longesMived man that had 
as yet graced our planet with his well-elongated existence, I posted off at 
.length to the Postoffice, there to speer and to ken (as my country friends 
in the broad lands of bonnie Scotiand would say) where the Rev. Mr. 
McOwan lived. The pleasant sound * Gloucester Street' having been 
shot at me through a wooden aperture (or at least an aperture in wood) 
in the said Postoffice, I got upon the right scent, and after this detour 
and that, I succeeded in getting to the worthy miuister's, and by him was 
guided to Mr. Jerram's. (Dear me — ^how long I have been in saying 
that which one line and a half ought to have told !) Well, I got through 
my arduous public work at Cheltenham, though not without suffering 
irom the labour with which I exerted my body and soul in opening that 
new chapel. 

• • • • • « 

" Yours very faithfully, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 



1 



' My dear Susan, 
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• TO HIS WIFE. 

" Liverpool, 24ih August, 1840: 



" I have a secret intention of trying to get a * supply* for my next 
"Sunday, provided that I can do so satisfactorily ; and if I can succeed, I 
«hail get over to you on Friday or Saturday next — and hope to have the 
ht^piness of vsmaJBing with you a week, and of bringing you back, 
^ould you happen to be tired of Rhyll, when I return from it I shall 
be glad to be with you, and I think you and the children will be more 
bappy with me than without me — ^you see of what consequence I make 
myself ! Should I be able to join you, we must contrive to see the vale 
of Clwyd and the other * lions.* 

« • • • • 

" I arrived at Liverpool on Saturday night at nine, and called at Mr. 
Johnson's; both he and his wife had just gone out but I waited their 
return — ^when, as they pressed me to remain, and it was so late, I yielded, 
"find slept there. On Sunday morning I went over to Wesley Street, after 
breakfast. 

" I did not like ; she is too cold, formal, mechanical, conse- 
quential, political and ecclesiastical, to suit my taste. I like heart, heati 
feeling and good sense, and all stiffiiess and prim, set, icy, pretended state 
may go to the dogs for me, as it is really most opposite to good breeding 
'and good manners. 

• • • • • 

" As you may feel dull, in spite of all the charms of Rhyll's woods and 
waters, I send you the ' Albion,' that you may know how the world is 
going on. 

" God bless you. Ix>ve to all. , 

" I am affectionately yours, 

*' Joseph Beaumont." 

Aa nothing delighted Dr. Beaumont more than to join his 
.wife and children in any such domestic excursion to the sea 
jBide or the country as is mentioned in this letter^ and he 
always endeavoured to command as many days as he could 
secure firom his work for the purpose^ such periods were 
some of the brightest and happiest times with his family^ for 
his presence had not only the charm which his parental posi- 
tion and tenderness gave it^ but he added immensely to the 
resources and the pleasures of the party^ as he was a most de- 
lightful and amusing companion^ ever fuU of good spirits^ 
humour^ enterprise^ curiosity and information. These social 
qualities did not in Dr. Beaumont appear in the least undig- 
nifiedj^ trivial or inconsistent with the spiritual religion which 
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he always manifested. Beautiful objects^ wheOier in natoie 
or art^ and the enjoyments of society appeared indeed to 
draw him nearer to his Ood^ for his mind seemed so charxned 
by holy spells that whatever it touched turned to that eternal 
treasure which neither moth nor rust doth corrupt. The 
elevation and devotedness of his character impressed uni* 
formly every society into which he entered. He had not a 
symptom of what Carlyle vigorously calls " damnable^ dead, 
putrescent cant/^ but — though he was beloved by all classes^ 
as much by the gay and worldly into whose society he migbt 
be thrown as by the pious and even by the severe^ who per- 
haps never had loved any one before ; though he was the de- 
light of the young, the very soul of happiness and mirth and 
enjoyment — he had the rare faculty of showing forth religion 
in his daily life in the most attractive and impressive manner. 
Without ever intruding sermons on inappropriate oocasioiia 
with the want of taste and manner which is not unfirequently* 
most injuriously displayed by excellent men, he was able by 
an allusion, an assumption or a meditation, nay by his very 
bearing and tone, to sufiuse around him a sort of halo of re- 
ligious feeling which never was felt to be out of place. 

Many times might he have been observed in the ordinary 
intercourse^ of life amongst persons who were themselves 
at least indifferent to religious subjects and apt to ridicule 
their introduction ''out of church,'^ and on such occasions 
it was uniformly found that they felt most beneficially and 
displayed unmistakeably the favourable influences which this 
piety produced ; and often have such persons remarked, 
'' When we meet Dr. Beaumont we understand what people 
mean by talking about the 'influences of religion.*'* He 
not only thought it out of taste to sermonise in general 
society but he deemed it injurious also. To do so seemed 
only to expose sacred subjects to the ridici^le of the careless 
without any benefit ; but by a few incidental words he often 
directed his companions' minds and indicated the firame of 
his own. One of his daughters remembers on an occasion 
some years ago visiting with him in company with a firiend 
the St. Mary's Priory at York. Feasting with eager plea- 
sure on the display of gorgeous colours made by a bed of 
beautiful verbenas, he exclaimed " Upon my word, a man can 
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scarcely help taking off his hat before snch exquisite creations 
of the Almighty \" Reflections such as these he made not 
with the chill of tone and sadden harshness of manner which 
cause them often to jar the feelings and to be a drawback on 
enjoyment, but rather with a manifest pleasure calculated to 
enhance the gratification of the present as well as to exalt the 
emotions; for his song was truly '^ I will rejoice in the Lord^ 
I will joy in the God of my salvation/' 

In ihe company of those whom he knew^ he would often 
make amore direct and elaborate application of everyday events 
to the high end of illustrating the great religious truths which 
were ever in his mind. One of his ministerial brethren^ who 
was at one time his colleague^ himself a man of high sensibili- 
ties and acquirements, has given the following account of an 
{xxsasion on which the Doctor introduced such a topic with the 
greatest effect, Apropos of a mechanical process which they to* 
gether witnessed. He writes — *' On one occasion he came down 
to Bochester from London, early accompanied by one of his 
daughters and, the services for which he was engaged being 
fixed for afternoon and evening, we spent the morning in going 
over Chatham Dockyard. He examined everything with the 
eager interest of childhood and the keen intuition of genius. I 
and Mr. Burton, the master rope-maker, who accompanied us, 
were astonished at the insight with which he comprehended 
every process at a glance. As we entered the smithes establish- 
ment the shank of an anchor was just about to be hoisted out 
of the fomace. The white-heat was by far the finest I ever saw 
and the spectacle at once kindled the Doctor's imagination to 
a like incandescence. His face almost transfigured by the 
blinding, blastiug glare, he stood amidst the swart and grim 
forms of the anchor smiths and, undistracted by the thunder 
of the steam hammer, discoursed most eloquently on the 
€Freat White Throne and the Redeemer's raiment on the Holy 
Mountain." Such observations as these by an ordinary man 
or amidst a promiscuous company would only excite ridicule 
and do injury, but, expressed in his own inimitable way, 
to select companions and with circumstances and accessories 
snch as in this instance existed, they naturally produced a 
very striking effect. 

In society generally Dr. Beaumont was the centre of every 
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circle which he entered. His conversation was marked by « 
piquance and originality and a peculiar hnmour which gare it 
a remarkable charm^ and no one who spent two or three hours 
in his company was likely ever to forget hinu He was en- 
tirely remoyed from that unfortunate class of social bores^ the 
great oonversationalists of the Coleridge school, who treat 
conversation as the art of self- display or as a system of lectur- 
ing in which the most able or the most impudent may seise 
on the rostrum and victimize an unhappy or indifferent audi- 
ence. He^ on the contrary, was studious to evoke the thoughts 
and powers of others, thinking with Lord Bacon that '' the 
honourablest part of talk is to give the occasion, and again to 
moderate and pass to somewhat else— for then a man leads the 
dance ;'^ and his bewitching affability frequently and indeed 
almost without fail melted reserve which had been proof pos- 
sibly against every form of attack. Bather than abuse con- 
versation by engrossing it to himself he would prefer to remain 
altogether silent, but, having command of a vast store of general 
information and of a fund of anecdote, which he narrated with 
unusual point and raciness, and being endowed with the valu- 
able faculty of putting commonplace matters in a novel or 
humorous light, he foimd everything he touched upon a fertile 
subject for observation. 

His humour, it has been said, was peculiar. He had 
little of what is properly termed wit, and scarcely ever 
made use of verbal jocularity, but by a certain manner of 
speaking which approached the burlesque, though want- 
ing in the extravagance and tedium of that style, he would 
when that was his ''vein'' put his ovm table, a company 
of friends or strangers, an ill-natured crowd, or a testy 
custodian of some privilege or right which he wished 
to acquire or contravene i^ a state of such self-enjoyment 
that his presence had the effect of a bright sunny day on 
all about him. A style such as this it is impossible to 
describe or to illustrate ; its essence was too volatile and 
ethereal; and, as its exhibitions were the creatures of a mo- 
ment, a sort of sunlight gilding the most trivial as well as the 
greatest objects, they wanted that body and point which the 
more regular forms of wit and humour assume, and by which 
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they are pierpetnated.* No pradish or pedantic scmplefl kept 
him from exercising and enjoying these giftS| for while no 
man more constantly abstained from relaxing his dignity or 
self-respect as a Christian gentleman, he agreed with the 
sentiment expressed by the severe Pliny in one of his epistles, 
'' Ut in studiis sic in vit&, pulcherrimnm et humanissi- 
mum existimo severitatem comitatemque mi8cere.'^t It 
was one of his most frequent observations, and indeed it 
may perhaps be said to have been his peculiar part in the 
world to show, that the deeper the religion which a man ex- 
periences the greater ought to be his lightsomeness, and that 
the true Christian ought to be the gayest and happiest of 
men. 

The following series of letters to various correspondents con- 
tains the narrative for some time of his uneventful but laborious 
life and of some of the circumstances and feelings which marked 
the period to which they belong. Some of them allude to the 
illness of his eldest' daughter, one who was gifted with every- 
thing most calculated to endear her to her friends and whose 
delicate health caused her family great anxiety and gave 

* Perhaps Sydney Smith is the man of the puhlic whose humour had 
most of this character, united indeed with the faculties of a wit of the yery 
neatest and most finished school. Lady Holland has furnished in her 
Memoirs of him some very amusing and elahorate specimens of this pe- 
culiar humour, which were fortunately rememhered in his family and 
some of which might have most naturally come from the lips of Dr 
Beaumont 

f On this suhject the great Bishop Barrow says, ** Allowahle pleasantry 
may be expedient to put the world out of conceit that all soher or good 
men are a lumpish or sour people, that they can utter nothing hut flat 
and drowsy stuff" — and a far greater man, Lord Bacon, has said, " It is 
good in discourse and speech of oonversation to vary and intermingle 
speech of the present occasion with arguments, tales with reasons, asking 
of questions with telling of opinions and jest with earnest; for it is a 
diill thing to tire and as we say now to jade anything too far." Lord 
Bacon continues this passage with a sentiment which (hating somewhat 
for the diminished criminality of scandalum magnatum) never failed to 
regulate Dr. Beaumont's conversation. He says, " As for jest, there he 
some things which ought to he privileged from it, namely, religion, matters 
of state, great persons, any man's present husiness of importance, and any 
case that deserveth pity. Yet tliere he some that think their wits have 
heen asleep except they daat out somewhat that is piquant and to the 
quick. That is a vein which should he hridled." . 
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rise to mnch alarm of fatal results long before it actually 
eventuated in her premature death. ^ 

TO HIS ELDEST SON. 

" Rhyll, North Wales, 1 September, 1840. 

" My dear Joseph, — ^And so, my dear boy, you have been more than m 
month away from me and you have not yet had a hne firom yoor father, 
though you have had letters, I understand, from mother and some of 
your sisters. But though until now you have not received a letter frx>m 
me I have often talked of, prayed for and thought of you ; and now I 
gladly embrace the quiet retreat which I am enjoying at the searside for 
a few days with all the family, yourself excepted, to write you a few lines. 

The day that I parted from you I started from the Conference and ie> 
turned home only last Saturday week, or rather to Liverpool, for Wesley 
Street was shut up, its inhabitants having all fled to Rhyll. Perhaps 
you never heard of Rhyll before, nor did I until last week. It is a village 
in North Wales, on the sea-side, where there are a good shore and sands, 
favourable for bathing and exercise. It has become a place for visitors 
but within half-a-dozen years, and would never have had this distinction 
but for the power of steam, by means of which it is readily accessible. I 
enjoy it much as it afibrds me perfect quiet (a thing very difficult for me 
to obtain anywhere), and the weather is so beautiful. To-morrow, if it 
be favourable, we intend to take a car and go to Denbigh, near which 
resides Mr. Henshaw, but whether we shall find it practicable or con- 
venient to go so far as his house I cannot say. Indeed all of us are quite 
happy with our ' out,* and have no cause of regret but your absence, and 
to this we reconcile ourselves as well as we can from the hope that you 
are busily and profitably engaged with your studies and general school 
duties. In these you must be diligent and laborious, and as you proceed 
the labour and impleasantness will decrease, at least the sense of labour, 
while the consciousness of improvement and the prospect of success and 
advantage will widen and- brighten. 

'* Be respectful to your governor, and attentive and thankful to your 
teachers, and above everything be mindful of your religious duties, re- 
membering your Creator in the days of your youth. Be carefril, very 
careful of your conduct ; be correct in your behaviour, and scrupulously 
90 in your lanjguage. Be composed in speaking and reading, and remem- 
ber and rigorously act upon my instructions as to the management of 
your breathing, as I shall much regret if, from any inattention on your 
part, your difficulty of speaking should increase. 

" Make yourself as happy as you can, and in a short time I hope to 
come and see you, probably before many weeks pass over. I return to 
Liverpool on Friday, and shall be glad to receive a long letter from you 
by the end of the week. Write to me freely and fully, not a mere copy 
of commonplace routine matter. I believe you will be permitted to 
write home once a month. Your mother's, sisters* and Johnny's love, 
with your aflGBctionate father's." 
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TO HT8 WIFE. 

" Liverpool, 7 September, 1840. 
•• My dear Susan, — ^I had a short run to Liverpool. We were not 
more than three hours in making the passage. I met the landlord of the 
' Manchester Arms' on board the packet at Rhyll and i>aid him for the 
ear, bo that you have nothing to pay for that 

• • • • • 

" It is Monday morning, and I am crowded with public work to be at- 
tended to (I will not say done) somehow before night, including the 
preparation of a sermon for and its delivery in Pitt Street Chapel this 
evening. I preached in that chapel yesterday to two immense congre- 
gations, gave tickets to five classes, and administered the Lord's Supper 
to a great body of communicants (certainly work enough for one day 
without reading prayers nearly an hour long). Indeed Heaven only 
knows how I got through all ; and, in addition, when I left the chapel at 
half-past nine I went to visit a sick woman ill of a fever, and got to my 
quarters at ten and a half o'clock at night, having commenced soon after 
nine in the morning. 

• • • * • 

" Mrs. Rowley is coming to Liverpool, and I saw Emilius on Saturday 
who tells me he has been looking out lodgings for her on the north 
shore ; and she has written to say that, this being the case, she has some 
thought of coming soon as the season is wearing away. 

" All the empty houses in Wesley Street are stiD unlet, and I fear that 
ours has a poor chance of procuring a tenant, and if so I fear we must 
go on with it at least a while longer ourselves. I hope that you — the 
children — so favoured as you are will all be very thankful and diligent 
and obedient and healthy, and happy after your six weeks' Rhylling it. 
With love to all, 

" I am yours affectionately, 

" Jos. Beaumont." 

TO MRS. ROWLEY. 

" My dear Friend, — ^I am sorry not to have been able to answer your 
last communication sooner, but the fact is, I cannot write to you at any 
time or under any circumstances. A few lines of mere business I can of 
course scribble to you as to another, but to reply to a letter of yours re- 
quires thought, and time, and even circumstances congenial to so select 
an occasion. It is not easy to pronounce a decisive deliverance on the 
topic you have mooted, as to whether we may be possessors of thought 
in its nascent state, denuded of the clothing of words with which it is 
mostly invested and, as you seem to think, encrusted. Most philosophers 
place the faculty of speech on a level in rank with that of thought ; they 
consider it (if I may so say) indigenous to the human being — i. e,, the 
thinking being — ^that it is the diagnostic mark of the geniM homo ; and 
certainly, as far as our own known and therefore available experience 
goes, thought and speech are nearly if not quite contemporaneous. 
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'* I am aware of lessening the force of my argument by the word ' nearly/ 
as you may say, ' That will grant all that I desiderate, the power of think- 
ing without being sensible of words clothing such thought'; yet still I 
must say ' nearly/ for infants seem to think ere they have acquired the 
power of forming articulate vocal sounds, there are ever and anon playing 
over their soft, fresh features flickeiings of pleajsufable emotion, for the 
creation of which angels I believe are considered responsible, but I know 
not that the angels in this case are aught but the heavings and pulsations 
of the young intellect within. Thought is strong and language is power- 
ful but, as you say, not always powerful enough to absorb the former, nor 
varied enough to form a drapery, an envelope for it, the fit of which is so 
true and the symmetry so perfect that no connoisseur in the dress of that 
child of mind, thought, can find fault Language, our language, is the 
product of our compound nature, but — as I suppose, or rather hope, that 
we shall be capable of thought and its expression even when our present 
state of being is at an end — the one constituent part of our being may now 
essay its wondrous power when the other, not its better half, is left behind. 
Even an apostle speaks of ' groanings which cannot be uttered.' 

" I have received a hearty, affectionate and unanimous invitation from. 
the Edinburgh quarterly-meeting for the third time, and strongly do I 
incline to go once again to Auld Reekie — that much loved seat of learn- 
ing and the sciences, my cdtna mater j where there are the most sensible 
and kind people, and the ablest preachers in the world. Believe me 
" Yours very affectionately, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

TO THE same. 

"Dec. 19, 1840, 

" My dear Friend, 

» * * * • 

" Some time, say two months ago, I was called upon by Dr. Olin of 
America, who was on his way back to that roomy coimtry, after touring 
it oja. the Continent to Home, Geneva, the Levant and so on. He was 
chosen President of the Middleton University. He is a first-rate man — 
intellectual, learned, commanding, solemn and vigorous, very tall in per- 
son, and he seems to have a mind of similar height He informed me 
that he owed his conversion instrumentally to Dr. Adam Clarke's com- 
mentary, which he formerly searched merely for the literatme, philosophy, 
history and criticism * with which it is stored,* said he, * as the ark was 
with all manner of seeds for the life of a new world,' and while reading 
£rom that wonderful production he every now and then stumbled on a 
portion of the commentary which struck his heart, and rushed with 
mighty force through his conscience. So he was led to seek the truth 
and tJuit foUowed, which ever does follow the clearly apprehending and 
really believing that truth as it is in Jesus — a new creation. He remarked 
that the Bible, the Book of Discipline and Dr. Clarke's Commentary form 
the librjuy of the great body of the Methodists of America. • The Com- 
mentary,' he says, 'has an extraordinary hold and reception there.' 
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"Lying in bed last night, unable to sleep from indispodtioD and 
fatigue, I thought; and the thoughts which arose from some part of my- 
self seemed to pass in review before some other part of the same self, to 
^which it gave sensible pleasure, and which in turn it addressed in admo- 
nition. This philosophy of mind is a delicate, ethereal matter, to which 
I must not venture to commit my feebleness ; but it must be admitted 
that it is a great happiness to perceive this mind at work within, though 
its physiology, rationale and modus opertudi are not seen ; just as it is 
ft pleasure to the humble peasant to receive nourishment from the aliment 
he consumes, though he knows nothing at all of the apparatus of assimi- 
lation. 

" True — ^better be a child of nature than of art ; for in the latter case 
it is but being the child of a child. There is a fulness in nature than 
which there is no greater, unless it be the fulness of grace, though you 
mention the frilness of mind and say truly that few things which we have 
to do require its whole powers for their performance. We have more 
mind than is wanted for common things, and for most uncommon things 
also, just as we have more lungs than we need for ordinary respiration ; 
yet in violent actions and in running the surplus power is drawn upon, 
and its use ascertained. So it seems with this more wonderful substance 
the mind : we have more of it than is called on in every-day life, for com- 
mon actions and ordinary discourse. We have enough for the extraordi- 
nary as well as the ordinary, for the occult and profound, as well as the 
palpable and superficial, the eternal as well as the fugitive— ay, for that 
God and those immortal spirits and ministering angels by which (you 
say) ' the sphere in which we move is filled,' as well as for the material 
and the animal of which we are but too apt to think that sphere composed. 
Yes, we have mind enough to traverse the earth, and the heaven of hea- 
vens and the mysteries of the Christian faith, and much of the nature and 
truth of the very Deity ! You have spoken well too of the potency of 
prayer — ' It luu a wondrous pdwer ; it places us nearer the throne of 
God*; and, depend upon it, we are never safe or happy but when in that 
holy place. Hide us, Jehovah, in thy pavilion ! So prays 

" Your affectionate friend, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

to his eldest son. 

" Liverpool, 26th December, 1840. 
" Joseph— my dear boy, — I have just returned from preaching at Pitt 
Street Chapel this morning, and have to preach at the Mount Pleasant 
Chapel this evening, but I cannot avoid addressing to you a line on this 
happy day, on which we especiaUy commemorate the birth of. our divine 
Saviour. My dear son, the first wish of my heart concerning you is that 
the salvation which Christ by coming into the world has purchased and 
obtained, may be yours, in time, and throughout eternity. That blessed 
Bedeemer declares — * I love them that love me and those that seek me 
early shaUfind me: Seek him, by prayer, by meditation, by reading— 
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searching the Scriptures which testify of him ; and may Qod bless you 
and make His rich grace to abound towards you, that you may gratefully, 
adoringly, believingly and obediently remember your Creator now, in 
the days of yoiu* youth. 

** I will not say how happy we should all have been to have had you 
with us to-day — we should then haye eaten our Christmas pudding still 
more pleasantly. But for the present we must endure sepsration, in the 
hope that you may deriye improvement and advantage from plodding on 
in the ways and duties of the school at Eingswood. I am by no means 
displeased that you have felt a wish to join us this Christmas. It is right 
that we should feel such mutual regard and attachment, and it is pleasing 
when they are properly expressed on both sides. I am quite glad to find 
that you are better in health, and I trust that you will be preserved from 
all sickness and that you will be saved from all evil. You are amongst 
kind friends, and I trust will make yourself agreeable to all about you, 
giving little trouble and occasioning no uneasiness. Be at your ease 
wherever you are, and treat all persons with respect. 

** Your mother continues very well, and we are all in health except dear 
Bebecca, who is yery delicate and feeble. She is a pious, excellent and 
delightful daughter, and is much attached to you. Happy indeed shall I 
be if, when you rettun home, you may find her in good health. 

" Give my kind regards to Mr. and Mrs. Billinge and to Mr. Wood. 
Write to me again before you return to Eingswood, where you must be 
as happy and as diligent as you can be. 

" I must now close — ^wishing you all happiness during your visit at 
Bristol. Johnny talks much about you, and I am glad that you did not 
leave him until he knew and loved you so well. I am, dear Joseph, 
" Your affectionate and approving father, 

** Joseph Beaumont." 

TO HIS WII?B. 

" Nottmgham, 29th January, 1841. 

" My dear Susan, — I received yours this morning at o'clock at Ghrant- 
ham, just when I was leaving it. My intention is to return home on 
Monday, as I am so anxious about Bebecca. I am resting to-night at 
Nottingham at Mr. Tatham^s, and shall proceed to Manchester to-morrow, 
as 1 find that it would be all labour and fadgtie to reach Liverpool before 
Sunday, and I must, were I to do so, leave it again after a few hours for 
Manchester. And altogether, as from your letter Bebecca does not seem 
worse, I shall steer my way from this for my Sunday duty at Manchester. 

'' It is difficult to limit llie promise which you have mentioned. Faith 
can scarcely be properly put forth in such unfettered extension and power 
as to the removal of sickness, as when it is directed to the salvation of the 
soul. The latter must be good, altogether so — now and for ever good, 
good in itself and in its bearings. Becovery from sickness may not be 
good, TdoUy and for ever— the good may be but immediate, temporal 
and partial, and we cannot tell the end from the beginning in this latter 
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Heooe tbe quabfication with which prayer and faith are pat forth 
£[>r the healing of the aick. All is clouded as to Rebecca's case ; we may 
but hope and trust I haye as much hope at present about it as I hare 
had for some time. It is a great relief amidst so blighting a haze that 
she is in Christ, on the rock, bound for the kingdom. All she has to do 
is to hold fast the faith, to look up and patiently to submit to the discip- 
line of a divine Father, of Him who does all things well. Love to her 
and alL I am, dear Susan, 

" Affectionately yours, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

to his eldest son. 

" Liverpool, 8rd February, 1841. 

" My dear Joseph, — By the time this comes to your hand, you will be 
eleven years old, and I congratulate you on having been spared so many 
years, although in some senses they are but few. In this space of time 
you have seen more parts of the United Kingdom than many see in a life 
of seventy years ; you have generally been blessed with good health ; 
you have had many kind friends who have felt much pleasing interest in 
your happiness and welfare, in your improvement and comfort ; you have 
had already great opportunities of acquiring knowledge and improvement, 
intellectual aud physical, moral and spiritual. You have been receiving 
your education in Edinburgh and in London, in the vestibule of the 
university of the former and in the London University School. In Liver- 
. pool too you had great advantages ; and now you are at Xingswood where, 
although you are deprived of some opportunities, you may make advances 
in the solid branches of the mathematics and classics. 

" I trust that on entering upon your twelfth year of age you will start 
anew in a career of spirit and of labour, of zeal and diligence. Work hard, 
and plod away and fag at it tiU you surmount difficulties and leave behind 
you not only those of your fellow students who are younger and have had 
less advantages and facilities than yourself for the acquisition of know- 
ledge. Be not discotu'aged ; have courage and breast away, that in mature 
life you may shine as a scholar as well as be respected as a man of virtue 
and religion. Some of the things which you are learning may not promise 
to be of much use or advantage to you, as to the profession or business in 
which you will hereafter have to engage. This may be so ; but it does 
not therefore follow that you need not learn those things. You have to 
be educated with a twofold view. First, to be a fit man to take your part 
with your fellow creatures in the great social walks of life : and, secondly, 
you have to be a physician, or a lawyer, or a man of business ; and thus 
not only is the knowledge of languages, Greek and Latin especially, of 
high value and interest, but you must be trained in arts and sciences as 
well as in language. 

And, I need scarcely say, aloug with each and all you must be educated 
to be a Christian. I am glad that you pray to God— all blessings come 
through that exercise ; grace in the heart will not hinder, but will help 
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the accumulation and growth of knowledge in the head. I helieve that 
you once saw that great man Adam Clarke, and he says that when he be- 
came truly religious and served Qod with fervency of spirit, he made the 
more rapid progress in his studies. So it may he with you, and you must 
work well your head and improve yoiu* capacity. My dear Joseph, I shall 
he most happy to see you again, and trust that when that time shall come 
I shall have cause to he gratified in finding that your improvement in 
every department of knowledge taught in your present school has kept 
pace with your growth in stature and hodily strength. 

^* I think I told you that you have now another brother ; at present we 
have not decided on the name by which he is to be known — ^whether 
Bobert or Henry or William or, which I think is your wish, SamueL 
But by the time that I write you next, this will be decided. Your dear 
sister Rebecca has been iU ever since you left us for Eingswood. Lately 
she has been very ill indeed — so much so that we have had many painful 
fears lest she should not recover. For the last week I have thought she 
is a httle better, and I have now more hope of her recovery than I have 
had for some months. She enjoys true religion, and the prospect of death 
even at her early age presents to herself no gloom or sadness, though the 
thought of her death is to us all most gloomy and sad. But I tnist that Al- 
mighty God will graciously spare her to us, and restore her to health and 
strength. You know her worth and many great and rare excellencies, 
and you are much loved by her. I hope that you will be permitted to 
see each other after a few short months mutually to rejoice in and give 

thanks for her restoration. 

• • • • • 

" I am, my dear boy, 

" Your very affectionate father, 

*• Joseph Beaumont." 

to his bbotheb thomas. 

" Liverpool, 5th March, 1841. 

" Dear Brother, — ^Rebecca continues very ill, with little or no deterio- 
ration or improvement. I think that when I wrote to you lately 1 said 
that we thought she was taking more food and that so far matters had 
assumed a tinge of hopefulness which we had not discerned so distinctly 
for some time previously. She seldom sits up, and is a great but a 
patient and self-possessed sufferer. We have humbly to wait still to see 
what tbe will of the Lord is in this dispensation ; but it is cheering 
amidst afiSiction to know and feel assured that his thoughts towards us 
herein are not thoughts of«vil but of good. 

" Susan and her youngling are doing well. With regard to alcoholic 
drinks Susan says that you have * complained more of ill health since you 
have been teetotaUing than ever you did before, though you were always 
temperate ! ' I have read Macdonald's ' Apology'* with entire satisfaction. 

• A pamphlet in defence of teetotalism published by the Rev. G. B. 
Macdonald. 
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It is an admirably leasoned, fiiie«piritBd, and eflfectiTelj written traetato 
on an interesting and important subject and cannot fidl to do good to the 
reader, and procure respect (not to say honom") to the writer, except 
where be has to encounter the weak or the wicked. For my own part I 
hare long purposed something of the sort and to you I may say that the 
chief reason wby I have not accomplished it is that I haTe had so many 
things to do, or rather try to do, in other ways, trying to do good or to 
preTent erij, or what at least I believed and felt to he so, that I haye had 
as much to do as one small pair of brains and lungs and hands could 
yeiy well manage. Nor do I bebere that I could hare done the tiling 00 
well as Macdonald has achieved it 

• » • • m 

" I am yours affectionately, 

" Joseph BEAUMon.** 

" P. 8. — ^Rebecca considers herself worse to-day, but she is rich in hay- 
ing that solid, belieying interest in the Lord Jesus Christ that sets her 
altogether free from anxiety on her own account and lifts her aboye all 
loye of life and all fear of death. 

TOMBS. BOWLST. 

" 1, Wedey Street 
" My dear Friend, — ^Tour son, who took tea with us last eyening, in- 
forms me of some one going your way to-morrow and by him I hope to 
send you all printed communications but, as he may not go direct, I 
prefer transmitting my MS. by her Majesty's Royal Mail. I am as usual 
oyerwbelmed by appbcations from all parts of the united kingdom, and 
from all parties ecclesiastical and political, who seem to haye no objec- 
tion to my humble services when ' the wind has to be raised.' I think it 
is said somewhere of the late Dr. Andrew Thomson of Edinburgh that, 
when bis services were wanted by those whom on public grounds he re- 
sisted, be rendered them cheerfully. I need a little more of this nobili^ 
of behaviour and magnanimity of conduct 

^ There is no quarrelling with the theological sentiments ayowed in 
your last: only take care that the strength and decision of your pre« 
ferences do not beget an antipathy to that which has a little more of the 
qualities of excitement and bustle than comports with your affinities and 
sensibilities. Take away excitement and fervour from Methodism, and 
you would reduce it to and leaye it a decent and respectable, but a 
shriyelled, powerless and ever-diminishing thing. A calm, meditatiye, 
lofty, reasoning, philosophic, thoughtful, soul-sublimating religion, is all 
very well for those who have mind and education, and taste, and leisure ; 
but the multitude must be dealt with a$ sucht and pressed and impressed, 
according to the grossness and quantity and other circumstances, of their 
aggregate J)ulk. 

*' I hope you are well and will keep so for many long j^ 
and while thankful for the past, it is good to hope and quie* 
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salratidn of God for the ftiture. Wishing you all the beatitudes and 
many, many returns of the season, I am erer yours most truly, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

to his bauohteb fanny. 

" Bishop Auckland. 

" Dear Fanny, — I am very sorry that you did not accompany me hither 
and I blame myself that I did not by a little gentle force compel you to 
Tisit the North now. No time like time present I have just been seeing 
the Bishop's palace here— all beautiful and glorious is the place, and the 
day fine, healthful, splendid. 

" I have just received a note from the W.'s asking you to accompany 
me there to-morrow — the R.'s will meet me at their house. Regrets it is 
said are useless, but I hope they are not quite so for the fiitiu^. You are 
too nunnisht and the more you stir from home the better. I much wish 
you to see and to be seen, to know people, things and places. Tou have 
live and I hope will be happy. 

• • • • • 

" With love to all I am yours very afifectionately, 

" Joseph Beaumont.** 

to mbs. rowlet« 

" Edinburgh, April lOUi, 1841. 

" For your last, my dear friend, how much am I obliged to you, and if 
in this there be not any particularly relevant response, it is because two 
hundred miles stretch their tiresome length between it and myself, and I 
cannot therefore from memory satisfactorily reply to it : and yet why 
should I say tiresome length, seeing I had so much bliss on Saturday 
while journeying amid some beautiful scenes of nature, lying between 
Carlisle and this famed stone-and-intellect city, which is indeed more 
the ' city of the sun ' of mind than of matter, albeit here matter itself 
seems proud, chiselled as its finest and hardest substances are into streets 
of palaces, towered over as they are by the frown of the castle and smiled 
upon by hills swelling in colossal grandeur and heaven-made beauty. 

" Well, I was intending to say that I had intense delight in commiming 
with rivers and trees, and valleys and mountains — ^but rich, and sparkling, 
and eddying, and ever-flowing as I felt the river which I gazed upon in its 
infinite windings and lowly meanings; vast, gigantic, grand and sublime 
as I felt to be the mountains in their loftiness ; lovely and soft and home- 
like as I felt to be the valleys along which we swept — commend me to the 
trees which fringe those valleys and bedeck those moimtain sides. Never 
was I so delighted with the rich, luxuriant, lace-like festooned foliage of 
the larch, or so much impressed by the heavy shade and matchless 
symmetry and towering stateliness of the fir, as when gazing on those 
noble vistas and mighty masses of our mother earth. 

• • • • • 

** Yours ever faithfully, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 
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TO HIS WIFE. 



*• Manchester, 10th August, 1841. 
" My dear Susan,— Why have I not had aline for some days ? Let me 
hear particularly how Rehecca is— and what are your wishes and inten- 
tions as to taking her to the seaside now? I have seen Thomas hut for a 
moment since his visit to Liverpool, and of course had no opportunity of 
conferring with him in the case of our heloved daughter. Oh, that our 
Heavenly Father may he gracious unto us and, in the ahundance of his 
compassionate tenderness, turn the shadow of death with the morning. 
• # # • • 

•' With best love to Rehecca and all my dear^ dear children, dear 
Susan, 

" I remain, affectionately yours, 

** Joseph Beaumont." 

to mrs. bowlet. 

" 1, Wesley-Street, Liverpool. 

" My dear Friend, — I certainly had no apprehension that your indis- 
position had assumed the serious and distressing form and degree im- 
plied in your note which I received fix)m Emilius* hand on Saturday, 
and I am thankiul that the change which you are experiencing is reaUy 
heneficial. Indeed it is the sort of change most likely to he of service — 
touching at once as it does the hody and its invisihle tenant, the flesh 
and its mysterious attache. In truth imdl I received the lines from you 
to which I have referred, I was not sure that I had not written in reply 
to your last letter, so much have I heen hurried, hewildered, perplexed 
&nd (I had well nigh said) oppressed hy the multitudinous affairs that 
come upon me daily. Matters personal and relative, individual and do- 
mestic, private and puhlio, agreeable and distasteful, congenial and in- 
congruous will keep crowding into and upon a point, and that point 
myself, so that sometimes scarcely I know for a season whereahouts I am 
and what I have done. 

" As to what you said about presentiments, I am not aware now that 
the words which escaped me when I last saw you, that were construed by 
you to bear that sort of gloomy character, were really entitled thereto. The 
utterance had not so high a specific gravity, nor had I all the amount of 
heavy feeling and deep shade in and about my spirit when it proceeded 
from my lips, which 1 fancy should accompany a presentiment. But 
enough of this,- and too much ! 

" I have this morning had my equanimity somewhat moved by a letter 
from the officials in Edinburgh Intimatmg that they are proceeding to 
urge for my appointment there the next year. On many accounts 
7 should like it very well. For the education of my children that situa- 
tion presents many advantages and inducements ; and as to myself I 
should be away from the ceaseless demand that is made upon me for 
foreign service. But here my ministry is more numerously attended and 
* perhaps is exerting a more powerful influence than ever. Rebecca too 
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contmues rerj ill, and has not been out of the house for the last ten 
months until one day last week when I got her into a coach for an airing, 
which she bore very ill, so that I do not feel that my way is quite dear 
to go for the third time to ' Auld Reekie/ 

'' As to Ponference, I look forward with but little satisfaction to its 
meeting; but I suppose that I must attend that I may try in my place to 
do good or to prevent what seems evil. I am appointed to preach at 
Grosvenor Street on the 25th, and at Oldham Street on the Ist August 
You are aware that Mr. Lessey is dead, and now also Mr. Dawson. But 
I will not dwell upon the solemn and the dark— -oh, that with us at eren- 
ing time it may be light I But we are no longer young, and daOy I fed 
that I am not going to be yoimg again — ^how happy that one may be 
wise, holy, and useful, and that an immortal youth is to be had by be- 
coming sinless ! I have received a communication from the London dis- 
trictrmeeting touching ' the Takings.' I have been applied to for advice 
and to know my own course, but I have merely said that, withoutpledging 
myself to any particular course, I shall act upon the principles which 
have ever influenced me on public occasions. I leave home to-morrow 
morning and return on Saturday, and leave again on the 24th for Man- 
chester, where I shall be from two to three weeks. 
" Ever yours faithfully, 

"Joseph Beaumont." 

The allusion which is made in the foregoing letters to ''the 
Takings '' will be explained in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

1841—1842. 

At the Conference of 1841 Dr. Beanmont had more than 
ordinarily tiying and arduous duties to perform. Various 
questions of interest and importance which excited warm con- 
troversy had again arisen in the Wesleyan community^ as to 
which Dr. Beaumont entertained his own views and found 
himself at issue with the Wesleyan clerical assembly. Per- 
sonal considerations were hotly entertained^ occasioned by the 
publication of a work commonly called the ''Wesleyan 
^I^tik^gs/' which comprised sketches of the leading Wesleyan 
ministers by an anonymous author, one who was evidently in- 
timately acquainted with the secrets of the Conference House, 
and who pourtrayed his subjects with graphic power and cer- 
tainly with perfect independence of the predominant in- 
fluences in the Wesleyan Conference. These sketches were 
seasoned with a very Mr allowance of Attic salt and a vein of 
irony and sarcasm pointed enough and sometimes almost bitter. 
That they were the work of a man who loved Methodism there 
can be no doubt, but their author had strong views upon mat- 
ters of Wesleyan poUtics and made no half work with the expo- 
sure of what he considered abuses. Whether this production 
was fair and impartial or not is not here important, but cer- 
tainly to the leading members of the Conference it gave such 
extreme offence that a searching investigation was made as to 
the author, who has however never been discovered and, 
amongst other modes which were adopted to ascertain who 
was guilty of the offence in question, was the requirement 
firom all the preachers of a declaration, the form of which 
was prepared for the purpose of obtaining their disclaimer 
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of all concern in or knowledge of the anthorship of the 
''Takings/' 

To this suggestion Dr. Beaumont offered an uncompro- 
mising opposition. Such declarations have in several other 
instances, prior and subsequent to this occasion^ been adopted 
by the Wesleyan ministers, and in every case Dr. Beaumont 
absolutely refused to sanction or in any way countenance 
them and uniformly refused, at the cost of very considerable 
personal suffering, to submit to any such test. He con- 
sidered, quite apart from any other ecclesiastical or party 
questions, that such measures were degrading to the inde- 
pendence of the preachers, and inconsistent with the princi- 
ples of liberty, fairness and Christianity. He himself had 
no vestige of personal interest in the matter; for be had 
really no concern whatever in and no knowledge of the 
authors of the work, and he never displayed any hesitation 
in disclaiming any such concern or knowledge either spon- 
taneously or upon any application which his self-respect and 
independence could allow him to entertain. It will be seen 
that the question^ at issue in this case were mainly per- 
sonal, and therefore it will be supposed that no small amount 
of heat was exhibited ; but, though the original subject of dif- 
ference was such as he thought little of, he thought much of 
some of its consequences, and he sustained manfiiUy a great 
amount of odium which his independent and steadfast course 
exposed him to. 

The sombre tone of the following letter, addressed to Mrs. 
Bowley, shows how deeply the continued troubled state of 
Methodism affected his sensitive and devoted heart. 

" Biimingham, August 16, 1841. 
" My dear Friend, — In all and sxrndry epistolary streams with which 
you have, during a season of great labour, refreshed my spirit, I am 
deeply obliged to you. I cannot now take up the subject to which you 
have again adverted. It involves tlie very metaphysics of theology, the 
profundity of God's ways to man, in the solemn wortuigs of an infinite 
Intellect amid finite, damaged, probationary intellects over which He 
evermore presides. Oh ! there was one who, enveloped in a more ghastly 
gloom than that which veiled the shuddering heavens over Mount Gal- 
vary, felt himself for some mysterious moments in the appalling condition 
of a creatiure abandoned by his God and who, while a ohUl of unimagined 
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iiorror fell upon his spirit, exclaimed in his astonishment, * My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me ' ! 

** Many things crowd in upon me just now, and some haunt me and at 
times oppress the spirit. Oh, for a clear and steady light to flow down 
ever from the Father of Lights upon my misty pathway in this troubled, 
shadowy, solemn scene ; hut sometimes I feel as though I walk with 
angels and with God, that I am a cveature of eternity, though a tenant 
and trustee of time. How is it that I cannot help thinking continually 
and feeling depths within stiJl deepening as I go ? 1 do believe that suf 
fering strengthens the mind ; that suffering for God and truth is as a 
tmiic to it ; that suffering in the cause of Divine charity girds up the 
loins of an intelligent agent. May the Almighty deign to accept my ser- 
vices and use them for his glory ; for my faculties and powers, endow- 
ments and capabilities, such as they are, were not given me by man, nor 
of men did I receive them, and therefore to God I devoutly consecrate all 
1 am ! 

'' Many years ago, when I consulted the late Dr. Armstrong about the 
state of my heart (then believed to be diseased), he said he would stake 
his reputation that there was nothing the matter with my heart Lookr 
ing at me intensely he said with fiimness and warmth, ' There is nothing 
Ihe matter with your heart, but it is a large heart and it is a sensitive 
heart.' I know nothing particular about its largeness — but with its 
sensitiveness I have had some acquaintance, and that has laid heavy 
burdens upon it ! Believe me, 

*' Your affectionate friend, 

"Joseph Beaumont." 



TO W. H. COZENS-HABDY, ESQ. 

" Manchester, 9th August, 1841. 

" My dear Sir, — At the moment of receiving your letter under date of the 
4th inst. I was so occupied as not to be able just then to reply to it, and 
for the intervening days 1 have been so much and so anxiously occupied 
that it has not occurred to me until this morning that your kind com- 
munication has remained unanswered. I am glad to hear of your intended 
trip into Wales, as I am certain that you will have much pleasure and 
gratification and that you will derive much improvement and imbibe 
much health and invigoration, physical and jnentai, from traversing such 
scenes of great natural vaiiety, beauty and sublimity as aboimd there. 

'* I have to preach in Birmingham on Sabbath the 15th, but on the 
ii*^d I preach, God willing, in Wesley Chapel, Stanhope Street, at half- 
past ten and at six; and should you and yours be in Liverpool I beg 
that I may have the happiness of your company on that day at 1, W^esley 
Street, should my family be in town at that time. They are meditating 
a seaside trip and I shall be glad if it shall steer clear of the time that 
you may be in Liverpool. 
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" I seldom interfere in circuit appointments,* althongli I fed tkae greet 
obligation of my duty to prevent evil and promote good in the ^vroHdng 
and application of great principles or small, by which the fartones and 
conditions of the Wesleyan body are affected in iU relation to the pur- 
poses for which the Ghiistian ministry has been ordained by the B^ead of 
the Church and in its relation to the welfare of the country. 
" With great and high regard for Mrs. C. and your imde, 
I am, my dear Sir, yours verj sincerely, 

" Joseph BsAVMosffT.*' 

TO HIS ELDEST SON. 

" liTerpool, 26th August, 1&41« 
" My dear Joseph,*-! received your letter acknowledging the ' stations 
and the flute which I sent to you from Manchester, and I am very Httppy 
to learn that you are, in some degree at least, reconcQed to your situation 
at school. My dear boy, we all should be happy indeed to hare you aX 
home, but at present we must hope that your advantage will be promoted 
by your studying at Kingswood School. We never forget you, and I 
trust and pray that God will bless you, that he will give you the grace of 
his Holy Spirit, that you may grow good as well as wise, holy as well ad 
learned. Have patience, be diligent, and hope to the end. We shall 
meet again ere long, if God will, to rejoice mutually with each other. 

'* Your uncle Morton and his boy are here, having arrived lastSatiu^da/ 
morning from Ireland, and they leave on Monday morning next for Lon- 
don, while I am going to Birmingham on Saturday and on Monday I wend 
my way to Margate. Rebecca I hope is a littie better, and next week all 
are going to Bootie, going to lodgings there for a littie while to try what 
the sea air and bathing will do for them all, though all are well except 
dear Rebecca, and I hope that a change of air will be beneficial even to 
hec 

"Come, my dear boy, work hard at your books; be determined to 
learn, strive to excel, and your labour will not be in vain. How long it 
is since I was in the very situation that you now occupy ! I do not know 
when I shall be able to see you, as at present I have no engagement 
which will take me to the west. But bye and bye I hope to do so. AU 
send love to you, and 

I am your affectionate father, 

"Joseph Beaumont.** 

to kbs. rowley. 

" Liverpool, Nov. 1st, 1841. 
" My dear Friend,*-I am just returned from the realm of mountain, lake 
and stream — the moimtains are glorious, the lakes are beauteous, and the 
streams are the children of the one and the parents of the other. The 

* This refers to the subject of a particular appointment as to which Mr* 
Coxens-Hardy had requested Dr. Beaumonfs assistance in Conference. 
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lbd:}^eDae of power, yastness, energy, might, masaiTenesB and plenteousness 
£ tkv-which the mountains awake in the bosom and set a floating through the 
^htsr vervea is truly exciting and gratifying. The Creator and the creation 
onto:* eome upon us with prodigious force in such scenes. The heights of 
rtfael' fikiddaw, of Helvellyn and Saddleback draw one's poor self somewhat 
higher; their enduringness tells of eternity somewhere, though mortality 
is here ; their extent and quantity convey a most welcome notion of 
fulness, sufficiency, abundance, nay, redundance ; their yarieties of form 
and figure and outline realise the definition of beauty, ' yariety in har- 
mony ;' their sterile aspect seems to say to man that it is enough for him 
to look on them, and thenoe draw inyigoration — power for his intellect, 
without abstracting from their surface food for his fiesh; and their 
general insubordination to man's industrious hand and grasping com- 
merce and all but almighty science cries aloud to him from the heights 
of their imtrodden, unbroken, unimagined solitudes, * Thus far ^alt 
thou come and no further' — ^while their hidden contents who can con- 
oeiye? But as it is almost a law that where physical nature is barren 
superficially it is stored with internal riches, what mineral treasures may 
not those moimtain masses contain ? And thus it is with the dark and 
^ gloomy and withering dispensations of Diyine Proyidence; they look 
dark and sterile and cheerless, but they are pregnant with themes and 
lessons, rich and enduring as the most precious metals deep-emboweUed 
in the mighty mountains ! May the treasiues of the eyerlasting hills 
be yours! 
"Adieu!" 
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TO THB SAMS. 



" I, Wesley-Street, Noy. 8th, 1841. 
!3 "I just take the pen, my dear friend, to say that I reached home safely 

and that yesterday I preached in the morning to a full audience on I Peter 
i! ' ilL 18, and administered the sacrament to a large numlTer of the Lord's 
i • people. In the eyening at Stanhope-street I preached from John xix. 80 to 
^ J a large congregation, and again administered the Lord's Supper to a great 
i I body of communicants. In the morning the word was with power, and 
^ I at night there was a deep and solemn feeling; I felt yastly and spoke 
strongly and I am sure afiectionately. At nine o'clock as I left the 
chapd I was asked to go and see a woman who was conyerted under my 
ministry, and who was near death but said she could not die until she 
had seen me. I found her in extremis^ but capable of welcoming and 
blessing me and testifying her faith in the Lord Jesus, and her yictoiy 
oyer the last enemy, through the blood of the cross. Oh, how she looked 
at me and pressed my hand and thanked me ! My dear friend, I am 
mightily touched and strengthened by such proofs that God is with me, 
and that I do not labour in yain: that I haye seals to my ministry and 
fruit both on earth and in heayen to attest the sowing of the incor- 
mptible seeds of the word of Qo4- May that word dwell in you richly in 
all wisdom 1 



1 
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** I haye been iraited on by aonie of the stewards of the Li¥erpool 
North Circuit on the subject of my going there next year ; but I found a 
few started an objection to my ' being away so much.' My answer was 
that I could say nothing on the subject; that I would form no contraet — 
make no bargain; that my absence had been over-rated; but that 1 
could not comply with any application requesting me to say how much 
or how little I shoiUd be away, and so on. 

*' Believe me yours very faithftilly, 

" Joseph Bkadmont." 

to the same. 

" Liverpool, Nov. 18th, 184L 
*' I have decided upon going up to London and I set off to-morrow to 
preach at City Road next Sabbath. You complain of being imder Satur- 
nine influence, and I am at this moment no stranger to its heavy pressure ; 
but all this oppressive and depressive state should be strongly and at onoe 
resisted. On Sunday last I preached at Pitt-street chapel on * He shall 
swallow up death in victory,' and at night from Job xl. 4 and xlii. 5, 6. 
I struggled with the great idea of the Idumean patriarch, that the 
felt presence of God subdued him to penitence and lowly abasement and 
that the presence of God in His physical perfections, in which the 
power of Jehovah is so wondrously displayed; and then 1 argued that as 
is His power, so is His purity, and hence the deep and salutary 
impression described in the language from which I discoursed to the 
people. 

'* I still suffer inconvenience from my cold : indeed I feel I shall not 
be young again while consciously tenanting this the only planet with 
which we have as yet any actual acquaintance and to which we shall I 
fancy ever look back with regard, inasmuch as that, while traversing its 
surface we became aware of and attached to so much of moral excellence 
and intellectual worth and have thus formed here feUowshi^is which must 
be carried on for ever. What a merciful provision is the C^a»p ^wjjfc which 
you so much desiderate— how satisfying to the capacity within — ^how it 
slakes the thirst of the soul — ^how it lulls the swell of discontent and 
appeases the otherwise unquenchable cravings of the immortal spirit ! 
Were it not for that Divine water, we must sigh for that of Lethe, but I 
would fain regard every source of vexation and wave of trouble and flow 
of bitterness as calling my spirit to drink more largely of the streams of 
^ that river which makes glad the city of God — 

* Spring up, oh well, I ever cry, 
Spring up within my soul 1 * 

" On Friday I went to Chester to a Bible mating over which the 
Bishop presided ; on leaving it my host was asked by a lady whether I 
was the Dean as (sweet creature) she thought his lordship would not have 
smiled as he did while speaking to me, were I less than a Dean ! Well 
I am sure that you will by this letter be convinced that I am, whether 1 
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will it or not, ttumghtrlsss ! My spirit is dejected, yet I must have 
replied something to your last, though I know not whether I shall he 
able to send you an equivalent Tis mn^^r— how happy the state in 
which there shall be no such thing ! May we dwell 

* Where everlasting spring abides 
And never-withering flowers !' 

" To the Sun of righteousness I commend you ! " 

TO THB SAME. 

" London, November 22, 1841. 
" My dear Friend, — I received your commtmication of deep thought 
and apt words in safety, and thank you much for it. Your steady 
rational friendship I greatly treasure. The mind — great and indepen- 
dent as it is, and mostly self-sufficient — ^must, at least while its local habi- 
tation is a terrene star, and its instrument of manifestation is an organic 
frame, have some visible, tangible, ponderable sample of fellow-feeling ; 
and such to me is your correspondence. 

•* But I must take some notice of yesterday in City-road Chapel. The 
weather was disastrous and most forbidding ; therefore in the morning 
the chapel was not full, but the gospel I believe was there in its fulness, 
not in word only but in power. I have seldom felt more deeply and de- 
lightfully or spoken with more visible effect. The attention of the con- 
gregation was solemn and affecting, and I can never forget it. The secre- 
tion &om a certain gland near the Qye was manifested to a large extent 
over the congregation — the flashes of truth, the tides of feeling, the emo- 
tions of the preacher were spread over the audience, and not, I pray, in 
vain. 

** At night the chapel was crowded, and I preached with considerable 
freedom and 'enlargement' from Phil. ii. 6, 11, but it was physically 
impossible so to feel and speak as in the morning. Two such states and 
conditions of mind and body, within six or seven hours are impossible. 
Yet the immense assembly hung on the words that flowed for an hour 
and twenty minutes and absorbed them as the thirsty land drinks in the 
shower. The sermon in the morning was from Rom. iii. 22, and was an 
hour and ten minutes in being delivered ! Eeally there must be. no small 
elasticity in my personal substance to admit of these continued exertions. 
Still I am dissatisfied with myself and would fain flee from all disquietude 
and anxious care, from doubt and fear, from sin and hell, to that wondrous 
One who rises on the soul and on the world with healing in his wings. 
How perfectly, how consummately gigantically mysterious is the birth of 
the Lord Jesus — and what prodigious consequences come of it ! Let us 
dwell and revel, feed and dilate in * Love Divine, all loves exceUing,* and 
may the ' day star' arise in your heart, and may that throb and swell with 
this ineffable divine love ! 

" Yours ever, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 
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TO HIS XLDB8T 80M. 

*' liyerpool, 7th Deoember, 1841. 

** My dear Joseph, — I have been glad to reodve your letters lately and 
to learn that you are enjoying yourself. This greatly relieves my mind' — 
as I have but one great concern in reference to you, that you should be 
happy, wise and good. Think, my dear boy, how time flies— echool time 
goes as fast as any other, as indeed appears from the date of this letter, 
the first week in December having already gons, I should have written 
to you sooner, but from the knowledge that you were not unfreqnentljr 
receiving letters and other commimications frt>m your mother and aisters. 
You ask to come home at Christmas, and indeed we should all be as happy 
and glad to see you as you would be to find yourself at 1 Wesley Street. 
But I cannot say that your wish can be complied with. Tou know the dis- 
tance and the expense of your coming backward and forward ; and, were 
you to come, you could not with propriety continue long with us as, in 
that case, your time of schooling would be invaded and you would fall 
back out of your proper place. Be assured therefore that, if I should ulti- 
mately decide against your coming to us this Christmas, it is irom no 
want of affectionate interest in your welfare, but from prudential and 
necessary considerations. However you shall hear from me again in a 
fortnight. 

" I trust that you are diligent in your school duties, as nothing will be 
a substitute for application — vigorous, steady, determined application. 
Difficulties must not be allowed to discourage you ; energy and persever- 
ance will overcome them. We are all well, I am happy to say, except 
Bebecca, who has not been improving so far as we can perceive since her 
return from Waterloo. How thankful should we who have health be for 
so valuable a blessing. I was in London lately and saw Mr. and Mrs. 
Bentley who inquired particularly after you, as also did Mr. Owen. While 
you grow in stature take care that you also grow in wisdom, and not only 
in favour with man but with God also. May He bless you I 
** I am, your affectionate father, 

" Joseph Beaumont.*' 

to mrs. rowley. 

" Liverpool, December 16, 1841. 
" My dear Friend, — ^Your letter addressed to me at Newtown reached 
me duly at that place, and for that I must take leave to express my grate- 
ful satisfaction though I fear, I know, that in me there is notliing to repay 
the attention which so humble a subject of study has been honoured to 
receive. I am pretty well satisfied that your taste and judgment are 
correct in reference to the manner of my public addresses : yet I some- 
times doubt whether I shall ever attain perfection in your sense, until I 
am too old to admit of such a degree of physical energy as gives rise to 
the imperfections you allude to. I daresay what you advise as to the 
modem crusade business is the very best thing to be done ; yet there is a 
suffering in it But what a solace, what a balm in that affirmation of Him 
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who was made perfect through suffering : ' Blessed are they that suffer 
for righteousness* sake.' But I am jealous over myself, I would that all 
my motiTes were so many moral crystals ; that all my feelings were so 
many waves of simlight I would he thankful, pure, high» truthful, un- 
tainted with self and pride ! What a wise and necessary prescript of him 
with the ' thorn in the flesh * — * Let no man think of himself more highly 
than he ought to think ; hut in lowliness of mind let each esteem others 
better than he.* 

•• Indeed I cannot hut think that were I more spiritual, more holy, I 
should not need so frequently to he admonished. Yet is it not a wonder 
that I, whom you knew five and twenty years ago as a young minister of 
no pretensions, of little promise, and still less patronage, should against 
strong counter influence have arrived at the position I now hold ? In- 
deed I cannot but rejoice, though with trembling, and humbly, honestly, 
meekly and firmly would I in all deroutness exert my faculties, sustain 
my resx>onsibility, and execute my trust. 

" A short time since, attending a meetifig of trustees at Stanhope Street 

chapel at which it was considered what was to be done to supply the 

orchestra, I observed, that of course an organist must be had, but that 

with a deficient income I did not consider they were justified in giving 

salaries for hired singers, that such were not necessary, that the only part 

of the service that especially required such singers was the chanting, 

and, as chanting was objected to by many of the most devout persons of 

the congregation, I thought it might be discontinued. Mr. Thomas 

Xaye, one of the trustees, then avowed himself as having a preference for 

chanting but, after distinctly declaring himself in favour of it, in the 

most Christian and gentlemanly manner conceded that, as we could not 

afford to pay for it, and as it was not contemplated when that chapel 

was built, it ought to be discontinued. I believe the same view of 

chanting was taken by Dr. Clarke as the one I expressed. 

*' I am taking your advice, and shall not leave home again for some 
little time. I am sorry to hear that you are not well. Your more than 
ordinary labour together with considerable mental anxiety will accoimt 
for this indisposition; but when the weather will admit of it take exercise 
in the open air, and take more rest than you now allow yourself. Do 

not work intemperately with your pen, or with your intellect *s 

letter to you is sensible, agreeable and kind, and I hope you may derive 
some pleasure in this intercommunication. To the everlasting arms I 
commend you ! Take care of yourself— live well and live for ever ! " 

TO THE SAME. 

*' Liverpool, Jan. 1st, 1842. 
" My dear Friend, — I have many things to do, on this the first day of 
a new year, but they must all wait awhile until I have acknowledged 
your letter which reached my hand at Tutbury Castle. May the revolu- 
tions of this*our planet round the mighty sun, be many ere your hand 
shall forget its cunning; and may he who formed it, hold you in hiflr awn 
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right hand, and infiiBe fresh streamB of his intelligence and graciousness 
and jojousness into your being ; eyermore surrounding it with his guar- 
dianship, ennobling it with his truth and fulness, sublimating it with 
his holiness, satisfying it with his goodness, * doing for you exceeding 
abundantly above all Uiat I can ask or think.' 

" I had been at Tutbury before, and surveyed the wondrous remainizig 
glories of its castle walls, which once inclosed high-bom beauty, chivaby 
and royalty and resounded with magnificent revelry; but the feeling ' sic 
transit gloria mundi' overspread my contemplations. Though I felt that 
there was a glorious mundm as well as a transit; yet even for matter to 
perish seems not a very trifling affair. On Wednesday I proceeded to 
Mayfield near Ashbourne, in the precincts of Dovedale, one of England's 
charming, beautiful scenes, so dear to the mind and heart of all who are 
removed above an animated clod. 

" Within a few hundred yards of the chapel in which I preached is a 
cottage, which was inhabited several years by Moore the poet and in. 
which he composed his ' Lalla Kookh.' It is now tenanted by a M ethodist 
farmer who fetched me from Tutbury but did not even tell me that his 
dwelling place had been haunted by a spirit fresh with the dews of Par- 
nassus! He stared when I presented myself after the afternoon service 
upon his fairy ground. Cheeses ore now produced, where splendid fancies 
had their birth ; and the locality in which Moore's genius caught and 
displayed rare beauties is deserted. The charm of the place is de- 
stroyed, yet I was not without the feeling that it possessed some real 
interest, and I could not help tearing from a tree a branch not wholly 
without a feeling that it partook of that interest arising from the bygone 
inhabitation of the spot on which it grew. How all things change ! 

" When last summer I was in the same neighbourhood I was taken 
within sight of the house in which Rousseau dwelt for long, and his * cap' 
is still in Derbyshire and treasin^d as a relic of departed greatness. Our 
hemisphere does not present just now so many stars of the first mag- 
nitude as in days which are past Is it that our intellectual glory is 
waning, that as a people we are falling into the ' sere and yellow leaf*? 
But let me not complain or murmur; there is yet mind enough about us 
to minister to improvement and gratification. 

" Your account of the sacramental festival I must notice on some 
fitting occasion and at present will only say that I consider it a subject 
of congratulation that you are susceptible of such emotions. The Earl 
of Shrewsbury has just published an account of some ladies who are 
entranced in their fellowship with Christian mysteries. What a mercy 
that we can give a reason for the hope that is in us! The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit !" 

TO HIS ELDEST SON. 

" Liverpool, 4th Feb. 1842. 
" My dear Joseph,— I am right glad to receive so good d letter fipom 
you, and congratulate you on the success which your diligence and good 
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condnct have achieved, in tiie mtttter of the prize which has been awarded 
you. Let it enconiBge you and stimulate you to still greater deeds — 
push on, woric away, tiU you are at the summit, for much is to be done 
by a vigorous determination, a stedfast will. Be resolved to get forward, 
and then take corresponding pains, and you will be conqueror, will 
become a respectable scholar and then with God's grace you will be a 
respected, a prosperous and a happy man. And all this before long too 
for, as you. say, you wUl be twelve years old to-morrow, and so many 
years form no inconsiderable portion of the life of man, as you have so 
weU and pleasingly remarked. 

" I thank you for your sympathies concerning my perils by sea. I left 

Belfast on Tuesday, the 25th ult., at seven in the evening in a steamer, 

which by midnight was beset with a violent hurricane which continued 

with more or less violence until Thursday morning, when, at ten o'clock 

I landed at Liverpool, after having been exposed to the furious storm all 

that while. There has not been so severe a gale since January 1839; 

and very great damage ensued to shipping, and extensive loss of life, 

but by the naercy of God I was preserved. We were in imminent danger 

of being driven on the banks that lie off the Welsh coast, along which we 

were heating about a good part of the second night. I was much pleased 

with Belfast, which is a fine, well-built, clean, handsome town ; and I 

saw less poverty and wretchedness, less rags and filth there than I see 

here. 

** So the crazy old sycamore came down in the same gale !* WeU, I 
am pleased that you have been under it whilst it was standing — two 
generations of us having thus been familiar with that respectable piece 
of vegetable antiquity, with which so many pleasing associations were 
connected. I have sung and prayed under its- branches nearly forty years 
ago, and you have mused under its bare branches and decaying trunk. 
And now it is gone— sic transit gloria mundi ! Happy for us if, when 
we shall have passed away from the living, as many pleasing reminiscences 
shall embalm our names. God says the days of my people are like the 
days of a tree, and the Christian is to flourish like the palm tree. 

** Enjoy yourself as much as you can amidst the diligence of appli- 
cation and the restraints of discipline, for now is the dew of your youth 
upon you, and the evil days have not yet drawn nigh. Amidst studies 
and amusements, cultivate religion which will bless the former and 
sweeten the latter. Evil commimications corrupt good mannei-s — have 
no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness — flee from that which 
is evil and follow that which is good. 
** As you will have had all such particulars in the letters which have 



* This alludes to a venerable tree which was at Kingswood the object 
of great veneration and the subject of divers traditions. When it was 
living its shade had been the canopy under which John Wesley preached 
to the Kingswood colliers, but for many years before it fell under the 
force of a storm it was only a decayed memorial of other days. 
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just been transmitted you by other members of the famOy, I need not 
mention any domestic affairs. Tou axe ever remembered with affection, 
and thought of with delight and hope. The days are lengthening and 
though summer is not coming just yet, spring is, and thus the seasons 
come forward in their appointed order, telling us of the goodness and 
boimty of the great Creator, and reminding us that hmnan life is a soo- 
cession of seasons which quickly pass away. Yours is now the early 
part of spring, mine the commencement of autumn — ^let us both work 
while it is day. 

" I am your affectionate father, 

" Jos. Bbaumont." 

TO MB8. BOWLEY. 

" Liverpool, 19th Feb.. 1842. . 

" My dear Friend, — Haring just left the dinner-table at which I had 
the pleasure to meet Emilius (who says that though he has returned a 
fortnight it seems but like twelve hours, from which I infer that he is 
very decently happy, or that he shares in the famUy eloquence, though 
the truth is I dare say that both parts of the inference are true at least in 
part) — and I have by his pleasant presence been led to think how near is 
Uie twenty-first, and that, it*s immediate antecedent being Sunday, I 
must write to you to-day, or you will not hear from me by that day. 

Well, and now that I am essaying to address you, what have I to say 
that can be run off in a very few minutes? And first of all, for the 
matter of political economy and how luxury comes to bear thereupon — 
why should you be troubled with such an interrogation! Send the 
querist I pray you forthwith to Adam Smith, to McGulloch, to Malthus, 
to any body that has thought written and printed on such a worldly- 
wise, fleshly, man-and-mankind sort of a subject ; and really I dare say 
that you know more about it than I do. Luxuiy of course makes the 
political science more abstruse and complete, and calls for a world of 
pompous learned and laborious bamboozlement of the masses to reooncfle 
them to the taxation vexation and starvation which it sooner or later 
induces upon them, and that with greater or smaUer degrees of severity 
according to the latitude, civilization and power of endurance with which 
it may be associated.* Some must pay for the luxury of others, because 
luxury is not a state intended by the Moral Ruler of the world and as that 

* Dr. Beaumont often indulged in pleasantries as to this " bamboozle- 
ment'* of the masses by political economiste with regard to the pompous 
and abstruse manner in which their science involves and mystifies the 
simplest common-places. Not that he did not feel how what is common- 
place in the concrete, requiring to be dealt with for scientific purposes, 
often becomes by generalisation most abstruse ; but, however this might 
be with regard to that science, certain it is that the simple fall into a 
state of bewilderment in ite application to ordinary matters only ex- 
ceeded by those to which it reduces those who mistake economical for 
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world now is, in proportion as luxury abounds in some classes, want and 
destitution must be incident to others. Self-denial, moderation, con- 
tentment, and all kindred virtues and emotions are as fitting and proper 
in one man as in another, in one number of men as in another. There 
is an old mas^im that our luxuries should give way to the conveniences of 
others and our conveniences to the necessities of others ; but who believes 
it or, believing it, cares to act upon it ? But just because this ?rise coiu'se 
is not followed, we have wretchedness and scantiness, clamour and agita- 
tion, ciu^ng and bitterness, confusion and every evil work. And hence 
the planet itself shall flee away, blasted and consuming, when God shall 
make all things new. 

" Now you say this is no answer to the application which you have 
preferred. I know it; but have not opportunity to treat it, nor the re- 
quisite knowledge at hand of the right sort to push the investigation in 
detail. But your Mend no doubt imagines that you have intuitive know- 
ledge, that you know all things actual, possible, and impossible. Well, 
you are no doubt just as ready to learn as you are able to teach. 

I am sorry that you were not well, but I tnist you are so by this, the 
weather having become mild and somewhat genial I dare say that I have 
given occasion for all and more than all that you have been so good as to 
administer in the way of advice and ' scolding ' — but when you say, • I did 
not feel it/ you are wrong. I can however only tell you what is immedi- 
ately before me. On Monday I proceed to Carhsle, leave it on Wednes- 
day morning for Lancaster, forsake that on Thursday morning for Settle, 
and that on Friday morning for Ulverston, and return on Saturday morn- 
ing to LiverpooL I am not sure that I have not lately been subject to 
more depression than is natural to me. However, I must arise and pur- 
sue my course, trusting in that arm which is Omnipotent and in that 
wisdom which is imerring. I need more religion, more godliness, more 
heavenly light and love and peace, and oh, may the God of peace give 
you peace always by all means! May you live — and live— and live for 
ever ! So much for the immortality that I desiderate on your account. 
But I must leave this paper as it is post time, and I do not wish to incur 
yomr displeasure by failing to fulfil your expectation of receiving some 
lines from me and, empty though tJiey be, / am full of sincere and deep 
regard, wishing and praying that you may be enriched with all wisdom 
and goodness and spiritual and heavenly imderstanding ! 

" Yours affectionately, 

"J. Beaumont." 

metaphysical tmth, and wander about its boundaries in hope of finding 
an insight into a really remote if not an antipodal realm. It will be seen 
that in touching on luxury the Doctor treltts it as if it were a principle 
proposed for an Arcadian society, instead of amaterialmeansfor the civilisa- 
tion and an element of the industrial progression of a fallen and disordered 
^fwe — a means and an element which in theory it is easy enough to har- 
monise with the moral obligations of Christianity, witJi self-denial and 
brotherly love. The difficulty is how to apply the theory in practice. 
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TO THE BAME. 

" March 4tli. 1842. 
" Mjr dear Friend, — I duly received yoi^ communication and thank 
you for it. I regret that you are the subject of so much anxiety. 
« • • « • 

*' How frequently has it occurred that the pathway of the great and 
the good has been thorny, sorrowful and (apparently) crooked. * If iu 
this life only I had hope/ said Paul, ' I should of all men be most misera- 
ble r You must not allow your grief to drive you to seclusion, seeing 
you are required to let your light shine forth. To be alone is to tread 
life back again, to dissolve the links of a chain which binds you to so- 
ciety. You must still be the life of others, and diffuse happiness when 
you cannot absorb it. 

*' Within this week I have had another communication from Bristol 
requesting consent to their proposing me at the coming quarterly meet- 
ing for their circuit My reply stated that my circumstances were pre- 
cisely what they were when I last addressed them, and that I must be 
excused for not proceeding further. I am involved in some perplexity 
owing to Rebecca's continued illness, being very doubtful whether any 
long removal will be possible on her account. The call to Bristol how- 
ever cannot but impress me at any rate the loudest I trust that when 
the time shall arrive for a decisiou I may be clear in my perception of 
what ought to be done in this important matter. 

« • • • • . 

*' I cannot satisfy you now on the subject of what the Scriptures call 
most beautifully ' the generation of the heavens and the eartli,' but hope 
to find time to notice it by and bye. You knoV well the modem theory 
of the cosmogony on the subject I had intended to have written to you 
at length, but the ceaseless pressure of engagements by which I am beset 
(and somewhat tormented) forbids it to-day and, to speak tmth, I am not 
disposed to write to you when my mind is thus hurried. I must close or 
shall not save this evening's post 

" I remain yours ever, 

"J. B." 

TO HIS ELDEST SON. 

" Liverpool, 19th March, 1842. 

** My dear Joseph, — ^Your last letter afforded me much satisfaction and 
delight, as it contained many good thoughts which were expressed in a 
correct and becoming manner. And I now thank you for your kind 
wishes and dutiful and affectionate regards as to the return of this day. 

I am now forty-eight years old, and ought to be very thankful to that 
great and good Being, our ahfiighty Creator and gracious Benefactor and 
Preserver, that I am spared to see another birthday. I have been in the 
course of the last year ' in joumeyings oft ' and in perils, but through 
Divine mercy and bounty I am yet alive and in the enjoyment of tolera- 
ble health and many blessings. 

It is not unnatural that you should be looking forward and thinking of 
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#hat you may hereafter be. I can only say that should my life be npared, 
whatever it may be in my power to do for your advancement and hap- 
piness in life will be most readily and cheerfully done. I think of you 
with delight and look upon you with hope. Perhaps none of us yet 
know how you may come to be situated, in what profession you may be 
placed, or in what scenes of learning or of occupation you may be en- 
gaged. All must be committed to a wise and gracious Providence, 
which will order everything in your future lot so that your happiness and 
honour may be promoted, and that you may be usefxilly and pleasingly 
employed. 1 am glad to find the direction which your mind takes in 
its preference of subjects for study. 

• « • • • 

" I am happy to say that your mother and all your sisters and brothers 
are well, Rebecca of course excepted, who I fear I cannot say is better. 
Our intention is shortly, if the weather comes on warm and fine, to get 
her out to the seaside, in the hope that such change of air may be bene* 
ficial to her. 

" I have lately been to London, opening a chapel at Vauxhall, and saw 
some friends who inquired after you. Indeed you are not forgotten 
. either by us at home or by those who have known you in Edinburgh, 
London and Liverpool. I expect to be at Edinburgh on the 10th of April 
to preach for the chapel there once more, and right glad should I be if 
I could have you with me on that visit And now, my dear Joseph, I 
can only say go on and prosper: be diligent, be attentive, and zealous to 
learn, and remember that if you think of the pulpit or the bar, you must 
pay particular attention to your speaking. Practise my oft-repeated 
lesson: draw in your breath before beginning to speak, be determined to 
do it and it is done. 

"God bless you, my dear boy, and keep you from all evil. Accept the 
love of all and of 

** Tour affectionate father, 

"Joseph Beaumont." 

In the spring of 1842 Dr. Beaumont suffered from one of 
the most depressing iUnesses which he ever experienced- 
rheumatic gout in his right hand — ^the result of his constant 
and excessive labours and more immediately^ it was thought, 
of the a<^dent which occurred to him at the end of the year 
1889 and which has been alluded to. He endeavoured to 
withstand this attack and to keep at his work, but it was in 
vain, and ultimately he was compelled entirely to abandon it 
for a period. One evening when his malady was at its worst, 
an unexpected failure occurred in the sendee of his pulpit, for 
which he had procured a supply. The chapel was close to his 
house and, when the looked-for preacher arrived not, some 
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of the stewards came to him and suggested that he should 
himself preach. He was not only greatly reduced and op- 
pressed but he was suffering great pain; nevertheless he at- 
tempted to dress himself and to comply with their desire^ but 
his spirit^ high as it was^ could not subdue his weakness and 
he found it impossible even to go through his toilette. The 
repeated attempts to draw on his coat exposed him to vain 
agony but^ rather than leave his pulpit unserved^ he threw on 
a loose cloak and so attired preached to the expectant congre- 
gation. His anxiety was great^ in the prospect of a serious 
or even fatal result^ with regard to the future and his family ; 
but^ though much depressed^ he bore his suffering with Chris- 
tian resignation and exemplary patience^ and was ever most 
kindj grateful and considerate to those about him. When 
somewhat recovered he proceeded to Buxton in search of 
health though only for too short a time. 

His household was much afflicted^ his wife and his eldest • 
daughter being both invalids as well as himself; and^ as he 
would not hear of one of his daughters accompanying him, 
he solitarily pursued the prescribed course at that place. 
Notwithstanding this infirmity of his hand^ he managed to 
write eaeh day to his family^ and often at considerable length 
though in a strange character. The following letter te his 
friend Mrs. Rowley notices some particulars as to his illness. 

" George Hotel, Buxton, 4th June, 1842. 

** My dear Friend, 

• • * • • 

" My health has greatly^lamentahly failed me. For some months I 
haye not heen well, but on the night of the 20th of Apri] I was seized 
with violent inflammation of the right hand and wrist, and from that time 
to the present I have been a pretty considerable sufferer. Pain — agonising, 
deep-seated, grinding pain— I have had to stniggle with, and this has 
gnawed tlie little flesh off my bones that it found there, and I have been 
looking wretched, emaciated, sunken, and woe-begone indeed. The 
doctors pronounced the affection which has prostrated me to be rheuma- 
tism. My hand and wrist have been the scene of inflammation, violent, 
acute inflammation, and my constitution has been invaded, shaken, 
damaged and reduced by the disease. For a month I could not write at 
all, and it is only within a few days that I have been equal in anyway to the 
manipulations and innumerable muscular actions involved in the act of 
making words flow from the nib of a pen as it is worked across a sheet of 
paper. Last Sunday week I preached once, and last Sunday twice. On 
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TTuesday 1 left home for this place, and upon the whole I think myself some- 
thing hotter. I look a little hetter, and the appearance of the atiicted 
member is less distorted, unnatural and ghastly. I have had less pain in 
the night, and really helieve myself improTing, though slowly. At this 
place my ease is pronounced to he gout, and at the least I take it to he 
rheumatic gout ! Well, last of all should I haye expected a visitation of 
gout, of which however there are two sorts, the one rich and the other 
poor gout; and as mine cannot he the former it mu9t he the latter. 

So I must now and henceforward deem myself unsound— a frail, 
fractured vessel, an endamaged, imperfect instrument, a thing of nought. 
L>et me not however be fretful or imthankfiil, nfisty and painful as 
the way is along which I am moving. Over the future thick shadows 
have been gathering, and portentous thunder-clouds have seemed to 
stretch across the pathway of my vision and of my footsteps. Murky 
vapoiurs have rolled themselves into embattled masses, on the fringes of 
which I have almost read the words, ' Thus far shalt thou go and no 
further !' But he that made a highway for Israel through the Red Sea, 
and through the wilderness, and through the Jordan, can and may and 
perhaps will make a way for one of the most wortliless of his servants to 
pass on in an himible career of labour and useiiilness after this long halt, 
in pain and sorrow and weakness and fear. To him I commit myself— 
to his holy will I have resigned my being with all its issues. I am forty- 
eight years old and, were life to close now, something has been done and 
something has been suffered. 

** I am here alone, as Susan was too ill herself to accompany me, and 
Fanny would I feared have foxmd tliis place intolerably dull. I am ac- 
coiamodated in a very well arranged house, and intend to remain here 
until the end of next week, by which time I trust to have derived such 
benefit as to warrant my retiun to Liverpool. I have never thanked you 
for your charming letter which reached me with the paper at Edinburgh. 
I shall return you the latter. I can now only assure you of my affec- 
tionate regards and cannot tell how much, I wish your happiness. To 
write these few lines has been a great efibrt for my poor unfortunate 
hand. Farewell— God bless you! I am delighted that my hand has 
once more invoked upon you God's beatitude.** 

TO HIS WIFE. 

" George Hotel, Buxton, 5th June, 1842. 
" My dear Susan, — I gladly received your letter of yesterday with its 
accompaniment of a paper and various enclosures, the most welcome of 
which was my dear Joseph's kind and sympathising note which is proof 
positive and satisfactoiy of his safe arrival at home, and happy should I 
have been had I been there to have given him an affectionate father's 
hearty reception. But I trust to have the pleasure to see him before this 
day week. I am exceedingly sorry to find that you are still so great a 
suffei'er and do hope and trust that you will shortly be relieved firom such 
serious discomfort 
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*' Yeeterdaj morning I had my hand pumped on again ; and, as I kA^e 
felt Bomewhat more pain in the bones of the wrist and some of the bones 
of the hand, I am entirely suspending that application to-day ; and all 
the more as this is the Sabbath, the rest-day, on which it harmonises 
with my feelings to abstain altogether from all such means. I cannot 
do so much with my hand to-day as yesterday ; it declines lifting quite so 
heayy a weight and is not quite so pliable as the day preceding. Hut 
perhaps this is nothing but the action of the repeated pumpings to wbioH 
it has been submitted, a process which punishes the hand very much. X 
wish to be patient* and submissiTe, and I entirely agree with all tlie 
excellent sentiments that you have expressed. May the Divine Disposer 
of all beings and events cause us to profit by the chastening of his hand, 
and send us health and healing again that we may go about doing good, 
that we may not die but live and declare the loving-kindness of (he Lord ! 
As to Fanny's coming here I think we must forego it. Half of the time 
has almost expired and the remainder will quickly follow, and the con- 
tinuance of her toothache must greatly harass and dispirit her. She 
should take exercise in the open air, and remember that the summer is 
fast flying away. I hope she will soon be better and that permanently. 

*' I have this forenoon been to chapel (the time is changed to half- 
past ten) and saw some old friends who inquired after you. I am much, 
pressed to preach, but have maintained a negative. I have this morn- 
ing received a kind letter fr^m Mr. VeVers, and am thereby set at ease as 
to my appointments whilst at this place. 

« • • * « 

" And now I must close — ^wishing you a speedy and perfect restor^on 
to your accustomed health and activity — and with love to all sons and 
daughters 

'* I am yoiur affectionate husband, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

to the same. 

" George Inn, Buxton, 6th June, 1842. 
" My dear Susan,— I avail myself of the departure of Her M^esty's 
royal mail which will soon take place to transmit you a few lines report- 
ing such progress as I have made since I addressed you yesterday. I 
was not so well yesterday as on several days preceding— my hand and 
wrist were both much swollen. This I was told was the bringing forth 
of the inflammation, and that I should be better to-day. I am happy to 
say that I am somewhat better, the swelling having partially abated, and 
my ability to use the hand somewhat augmented. My landlady observed 
me this morning put my hat on with my right hand which she said I 
could not do when I came. This morning too I effected that ever trouble- 
some daUy recurring personal service— shaving, entirely with the same 
unfortunate member. I abstained entirely yesterday from all proceedings 
with it ; this morning however I had it pumped on before breakfast, and 
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an hour and a half ago it tinderwent the same * punishment' whilst I was 
in the bath ; and I thought that I felt less pain whilst the rushing, shatter- 
ing stxeam was directed against my wrist than on any former similar 
occasion. The hand is stiU lai-ge, too large, and the swelling in the 
wrist continues. Some improvement however there is, and I must he 
thankful for it, and regard it as an earnest of still further good. My 
general health is decidedly better. I am looking better, as everybody 
about me declares ; and my poor bones are beginning again to take on 
a little of that comfortable cushion-like substance called flesh, so that I 
have a good hope that I shall be permitted to present myself to yoiu* 
notice by the end of the week in a somewhat amended condition. 

*' Yesterday evening I went to chapel again, which was rather too much 

for me, as the distance is considerable and the heat was great, but I wished 

to encourage, though only by my presence, the little interest in behalf of 

"which I have laboured in the days of my mature youth. No house do I 

look upon with so much interest and delight in Buxton as the one in 

'which lived three of my family now no more amongst the living upon 

earth, and in which I myself as well as you have spent many happy hours. 

Indeed there is no house that looks so comely — it really looks a dwelling 

place to be coveted.* I have this forenoon been consulting Mr. Page, a 

Burgeon of many years' standing here, and he is of opinion that I am not 

suffering from gout but from rheumatism. He says tliat mine is exactly a 

case for Buxton, that 1 should bathe and have recourse to the pump every 

day as I have done, and he advises a bUster to be applied entii*ely round 

the wrist, a course which I suggested a month ago, but which was not 

then thought necessary. As to ' hope of perfect restoration,' I cannot 

Bay much, but as the wrist continues much swelled, and the back of the 

hand is more or less so, my course of proceeding is unvaried. 

** It is perhaps in some respects to be regretted that I do not stop 
longer now that I am here, but the circumstances of the Pitt-street work 
on Sabbath next I feel to be urgent, and I hope therefore to be with you, 
at the latest on Saturday by six or seven o'clock — ^perhaps I may have 

the happiness to reach you earUer. 

* • • • • 

•* Putting all that you have said about yourself together I infer that 
upon the whole you are better. I trust that this is the case. You must 
sadly want fresh air and some change, and perhaps you may be able to 
come with me to Buxton if I shall find it necessaiy to return hither, 
w^hich I rather tliink will be the case. We must believe that the time of 
our adversity is that of God's extremity and look for deliverance. 

" Get well — quite well as soon as you can. I hope all are happy 
about you, and that Joseph is full of play and fiill of work and ftdl of 
delight. My love to him and to his sisters and brothers— and prajdng 
that you may all prosper and be in health, I remain, my dear Susan, 
*' Your affectionate husband, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 



* Tliis allusion is to his mother's house. 
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After a resumption for a few days of his circuit duties^ he 
was ordered to return to Buxton^ and to this mandate lie was 
unwillingly compelled to submit. The light of his daughter's 
life was flickering at this time just before it expired^ and to 
her critical state of health some of the following letters al- 
lude. 

TO HIS WIFE. 

" George Hotel, Buxton, ITth June, 184^. 

** My dear Susan, — I oame direct through Manchester yesterday and 
arrived here about five o'clock. This morning I bathed before breakfast 
as the water is then the clearest and the retirement the greatest, and I 
hare resumed all my former routine, drinking the waters, and being 
pumped upon as well aa bathing. The action of the pump now gives me 
very little pain — another sign of convalescence. I have had a long 
interview with Mr. Page, who advises an ointment to be applied to the 
wrist which he is prescribing for the purpose of reducing it to proper 
dimensions and just symmetry. 

" I came away with great reluctance, having many doubts whether I 
should or should not have incurred the additional expense and renewed 
absence, and probably I shall remain here but a^out a week, though of 
this I can say nothing positively now — only that 1 shall certainly, God 
willing, be at home by the end of next week. 1 suppose that 1 have 
done right in taking this step ; it is most likely quite proper that 1 should 
seek further convalescence, that I may again commit myself without let 
or hindrance to the great duties and urgent requirements of my calling. 
I shall be glad to hear that you are still improving. 

• * m m • 

" I wish— nay, 1 should be right glad if I could transport myself to 
Liverpool to-night or to-morrow morning that I might preach tiiere in 
my own place at the Mount. But this cannot now be, though what to 
do with myself to-morrow 1 can hardly tell, for 1 have just received a 
letter from the preacher saying that he cannot preach if 1 am present, and 
begs that if I do not preach I may not be in the chapel. This is weak 
indeed ; but really to annoy people is to one's self a greater annoyance. I 
hope that you are able to attend to my wishes about the children — and 
r shall not be so happy here to-morrow nor am I any day as I should be 
were they present with me. However if my health is benefited by this 
separation, 1 must be thankful. 

" Rebecca is no doubt failing, and hope of recovery dwindles more 
and more. Indeed I do not think that she is in any respect deriving 
much advantage from being at Waterloo and I much fear that she is 
sinking. It is a great affliction and a heavy chastisement, and what can 
we do but bow with humility and contrition before Him that smiteth ? 
I am almost convinced that it would be proper in me to write to the 
stewards at Bristol to state that I have now no hope that Rebecca can 
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BustaiD the journey thither, and that I must therefore recall my expree- 
aioix of acquiescence in their request That expression was happily 
qvialified by an aUusion to her situation. 

m m • • 

** We have bad no such weather since my return as I had at my first 
▼isit- It is colder— broken, dull and rainy. Yesterday was very wet, 
axkd so is to-day. I was obliged to give way and preach last night — 
^wbiere I have often preached before, when you and I were here together. 

>Vith love to all, 

" I am your affectionate husband, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

to mrs. rowley. 

" Buxton, 17th June. 1842. 
" My dear Friend, — ^I left this place on Saturday for Liverpool- 
preached twice in Pitt Street chapel on Sunday to very full congregations, 
altogether extraordinary at night (I mean for multitude). I got through 
as well as in my weak state I might have expected, and I preached again 
in the same chapel on Monday night. On Tuesday I spent the day at 
Waterloo with Rebecca, whose deathly appearance struck my heart ; I 
fear that she is no better after a seven weeks' sojourn there and, as to 
the fiiture, clouds and darkness rest on it. But she is a woman — a phi- 
losopher — a Christian ; and one really needs to be both the latter, in 
wending one's way through this mazy, thorny, stony wilderness. 

• • • • • . 

** I have no chance of being able to see you at the Niuinery except 
between the 17th and 24th of July. On the last of these days I have 
been entreated to preach morning and evening at the opening of Wal- 
worth chapel. This I declined, but I am advised by my doctor to be 
about now as much as I can and get change of air. It does indeed 
seem a long, long time since I saw you — how the year has fled away ! 
What are you doing? As for myself, I am just a poor lamehanded 
invalid, with heart enough and just hand enough to write to you these 
few lines." 

TO HIS WIFE. 

" Buxton, 21st June, 1842, 
" My dear Susan, — 

• • • • • 

" Rebecca's case presents no encoiuraging feature. I found her as you 
say more nervous — and in that respect she has been suffering much dete- 
rioration while at Waterloo. I intend to leave this to-morpow and shall 
take the course which I mentioned yesterday, but whether I shall stay 
in Manchester on Thursday is I now think very doubtful. Some little 
expense would be incurred by my attending the British Association 
now assembling there, and the state of otu* exchequer at present is most 
unfavourable-^and I feel wishful to visit Rebecca again with as little 
delay as possible. I may therefore reach home on Thursday. I do 
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not perceive much change, if any, in the state or appearance of mj hand 
for the last few days. I hare lately bathed before breakfast and in other 
respects continue my old routine. I am keeping better generally, and 
have an appetite as good as need be or should be. My intention is to 
leave this place to-morrow at half-past one, and I shall probably reaeh 
Mr. Yickers's, Waterside near Disley, at half-past !two, and shall proceed 
thence on Thiursday to Manchester. 

** I have decided to keep to my offer of preaching Mr. Collinson^s 
funeral sermon on Monday night next, as to be away from Stanhope 
Street chapel on Simday night would occasion a very great gap in nay 
attendance there, one which would give me great pain. If they had in- 
formed me of the decease before I had left home, I could have arranged 
to have preached the funeral sermon last Sunday at Warrington, but 1 
cannot satisfactorily give the next Simday for the reason assigned. Do 
not be discom-aged in your own case, though yomr ailments are reallj 
tedious. Use such means as you can, and I pray that they may tend to 
your complete recovery. 

• • • • • * 

" 22nd June. 
" I received yoiurs of the 21st this forenoon and feel little inclined 
indeed for the British Association, Buxton or anywhere else, but to 
return home both on your account and Rebecca's. I do not think it 
likely that she will recover. Her lungs at last are beginning to indicate 
that the ravages of disease have reached them, and thus the ground of 
hope of which the case has hitherto admitted is sinking under our feet. 
You may expect me to-morrow, indeed I almost think that I shall precede 
my letter. We can but pray and submit 1 Eebecca is decidedly worse 
than when she left home, but we must consult on what is best to be done 
as soon as I reach. Farewell ! God bless you and support us imder the 
gathering cloud! 

" I am your affectionate husband, . 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

From this time Dr. Beaumont^s hopes of his eldest daugh- 
ter's recovery were destroyed, though she was at this time 
expected to linger longer on earth than she actually did. 
From amongst the applications which he this year had re- 
ceived firom various circuits for his services after the ensuing 
Conference he had accepted one to Bristol as that most con- 
genial to himself, and in the hope of the climate being found 
advantageous to his child's health ; but he had only acceded 
to it contingently upon her condition allowing her to travel 
thither. She had spent the summer with part of her family 
at Waterloo, a marine resort near Liverpool, but as the year 
advanced it became apparent that this would be impossible. 
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l>r. Beaumont therefore notified to the Briatol '' stewards" 
'th.at they must consider him free from his engagement, and 
upon, this he complied with a renewed invitation from the 
"LiveiTpool (North) circuit. To this circuit he was accordingly 
appointed hy the Conference of 1842, which held its sittings 
^^a^ Ijondon. Before that assembly dispersed he became very 
axLxious to return to his home for domestic reasons, but public 
Awty demanded the sacrifice of what his heart yearned for, 
and no slight sacrifice it was. Numerous are the letters 
"wliich he wrote to his family during the time of his stay in 
Xjondon, all of which express the peculiar pain which he expe- 
rienced in being then separated from them. These letters are 
too much the same and too private in their nature to be adapted 
for insertion in extenao in these pages, and a very few of them 
ynM afford a sufficient narrative of this time.* 

TO HIS WIFE. 

** London, August 6, 1842. 
/• My dear Susan, — Your letter of the 8rd reached me yesterday, and 
has heightened my concern and anxiety both as to Rebecca and yourself. 
I am very sorry indeed to find her weakness continuing and increasing. 
How feeble is man, how ineffectual his help ! I can do nothing, but 
commend my dear child to the Father of mercies, the God of all consolsr 
tion, praying that he may enfold in his arms of Ioto my suffering first- 
bom, who I fear has little prospect of the return of health or the con- 
tinuance of life. I do not know that anything more could have been 
done for Rebecca with a view to her restoration than has been done had 
we had the resources of unbounded wealth. We must submit to the 
awfiil Supreme. He i$ supreme and in nothing does the awfulness of his 
supremacy appear more impressive than in such a case as this. I trust 
that Rebecca is addressing her mind to the great solemnities of her situa- 
tion, and I pray that the Holy Spirit may sweetly and savingly work in 
her all the glorious results of the Saviour's wondrous death. May the 
garments of salvation enclothe her for ever, and may heaven, the heaven 
of light and purity and love, be her home, yotu* home and my home — 
our common, inviolate, eternal home ! 

'* I have just seen Mr. Haydon who informs me that you have been 
looking at a house in Roscommon Street and that upon the whole you 

* The writer regrets that amongst the many volumes (for such they 
would make) of his father's correspondence which are inaccessible are 
all the letters which passed between him and his daughter Rebecca. 
Some of these, especially those written in her last illness, would have 
been interesting, but they are missing from some unexplained cause. 
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like it. Perhaps to-morrow morning I shall hear from you and this suh' 
ject will form part of your communication. We have just now reached 
the point in Conference at which the Stationing Committee sit again. 
They meet this evening at six and to-morrow morning at nine, and at 
eleven the Conferenbe will sit, when it is expected that the Stations will 
be brought into, that is be read in the Conference. City Road has got 
up (since I came) a petition to the Conference for my appointment to this 
circuit^ of course without any encouragement or sanction from me is 
their so doing. But I do not see that they can succeed, as it seems that 
Liverpool is the place for us at present I should fear that Rebecca, 
from what you say, is quite unfit for any removal at all. 

** I was last night at Mr. Owen's, and found them at home, and tbej 
wished me to baptise their son. I expect to dine there on Sunday, and 
hope to preach at Hinde Street in the evening. I still refuse to preach at 
City Road in the morning, as I am not very well, having caught cold and 
haviug been somewhat annoyed with my hand again, though to-day I 
feel somewhat better. With love to Rebecca and all, 

** I am your affectionate husband, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

to mrs. bowlet. 

" City Road, London, 8th August, 1841. 

** My dear Friend, — ^This is Monday — and I am feeling the effect of 
last evening's effort at Hinde Street chapel, which was crowded to excess 
and in which I laboured much. My subject was ' The Righteousness of 
God.' I shall do nothing more at present in this wondrous London, I 
mean no more in the way of public duty, for my Conference service c4Ln 
hardly be so designated. 

" City Road was supplied yesterday morning by Dr. Durbin, an Ame- 
rican (president of Dickenson College) who preached a good, dear, short 
sermon on Justification frx)m the four or five last verses in the fourth 
chapter of Romans. City Road sent in a petition for my appointment 
there. Of course I can give no sanction to or acquiesce in it. Liverpool 
must be my place I feel for the present. You say truly that we have 
nothing up at the Conference— the usual routine proceeds, but Atherton 
says that this Conference, both now and ever after, shall be ' the do- 
nothing Conference.' I am somewhat better as to my cold, and shall 
perhaps recover from it frdly on my separation from this. You will see 
that I cannot have the pleasure of calling at the Nunnery on my way to 
the North. I have so many years been requested by York, and now the 
thing is pressed so much that, all circimistances considered, I have de- 
cided on taking that place en route as when I once reach Liverpool £ 
shall not be away again on a Sunday for some time, and to get to York 
I must diverge from your part of the county. 

** I have jiut received a letter from home, from which I gather that 
Rebecca is worse. I am confirmed in this by a letter from Dr. Anderson, 
saying that ' the probability is she will sink with rapidity.' This in- 
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telligence distresses me much, veiy much. My child will die— and per- 
haps the event is veiy near, and I am not there ! I feel that I should he 
there, and am trying to decide whether I ought to he off fortkuith. Yet 
I fear that my presence here may he necessary hefore the Conference is 
over. Susan's letter does not intimate that she is apprehensive of im- 
mediate results, hut Dr. Anderson's letter I regard as the knell, the note 
premonitory of a ravage which I shudder to contemplate. I am quite 
unable to say whether I shall remain here a day or two longer. 

** Yours ever faithfully, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

TO HIS WIFE. ♦ 

" City Road, London, 8th August, 1842. 
" My dear Susan, — ^Your letter of the fifth only reached me this morn- 
ing at half-past nine, and at eleven I received your letter of the sixth. 
Taking both of them together I conclude that my dear Rebecca is worse, 
and the more so as I have received a letter from Dr. A. this forenoon, 
dated the sixth, intimating her true condition, and my alarm is now 
great. Her end is approaching, and she may soon he removed from us. 
1 am filled with deep concern, and am involved in great perplexity as to 
returning. My desire is to return to you immediately, and whether it is 
or is not my duty to do so is now a matter which I am attempting to de- 
cide. Rebecca / believe cannot recover. I write this with solemn grief, 
and wish that I were now with my beloved child, and in the bosom of 
my family — for you need sympathy, and I pray that you may he divinely 
supported, that you may he inwardly comforted. But I pray God that 
she may be permitted to live, though but for a little and for a short time. 
We must look for grace, great grace to rest upon her. Let the Scriptin^s 
be read to her, some Psalms, and the 14th, ir)th, and 16th chapters of John, 
also the 6th of 2nd Corinthians, the 5th of Romans, and other suitable pas- 
sages. I trust that your own mind will be comforted, strengthened, sus- 
tained and blessed amidst the solemnities of such a dispensation. You 
have to act for yourself, and to act with the firmness and self-government 
so much called for on an occasion so new to you and so serious in the 
demands which it makes on all the powers of endurance. May the Di- 
vine Spirit sustain yours, and finish the work of His graCe in the soul of 
ous dear first-born ! Give my love and blessing to her, and my love to 
all my dear children. I am not quite easy that my dear Joseph is now 
away from home. I think he should be present in the midst of us now 
that we are called as a family to go a way we have not gone before. Oh, 
may the ark of the covenant go before us ! My dear Susan and my dear 
children, to Almighty Love I commend you. I am, 

*' Your affectionate husband, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

After writing this letter and hesitating for a few hours, he 
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yielded to his strong desire to return home. But it was 
too late ; early on the morning of the 9th of August, and 
some hours before his arrival, his daughter's spirit passed 
peacefully away. She had frequently in her last hours called 
for her father and asked whether he could not come, and 
it was with bitter grief that he found himself depiiyed of the 
opportunity of receiving the last breath of his dear child. 
This bereavement was one of his heaviest trials. For long it 
oppressed every feeling. His only consolation he found in 
the remembrance of the perfection to which the departed one^ 
though yoimg in years, had advanced in the Christian virtues 
and the confidence that she had entered the fulness of joy and 
that thereafter he and she would be reunited incorruptible. 
With these thoughts in his Hiind, and in the contemplation of 
her release from sufferings which, though borne with great 
fortitude and patience, had been very severe, he was often 
heard in the period following her death to murmur to him- 
self, while sitting in his study or moving about his darkened 
house, ^^ No more sorrow, nb more sorrow.'' 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

1842—1845. 

No sooner had Dr. Beaumont removed to his new circuit 

than he had to sustain a new sorrow. His eldest daughter 

had left him and it seemed as if his youngest was about to 

fall also^ under the stroke of a violent fever. Surely he was 

in this year grievously smitten, and he had the utmost need 

of the consolations of religion ! These however did not fail 

him. The cloud passed over and he was himself the first 

from his own household who followed his first bom child. 

It was a source of great satisfaction to him that he was not 

compelled to leave Liverpool, but was enabled to enjoy his 

domestic associations unbroken save in the material point of 

the presence of his child. Moreover he had many dear Mends 

in Liverpool, and he was able to maintain not only his old 

personal friendships but to some extent Ins old ministerial 

connections. 

The following letter was addressed to Mrs. Rowley. 

'* Liverpool, Monday. 

" My dear Friend, — — - certainly is growing stronger both as a 

woman and as a mind, as the letter of hers which you have sent proves 

to demonstration. She has been cast in a noble mould, and well is she 

responding to it. The soil will repay cultivation ; advise her to allow 

the sunlight of revelation, of heaven's revelation, to stream through the 

cavities of her mind, and love and grace and truth and purity shall 

enrich it immeasurably, and there shall play upon it the same light which 

plays upon the everlasting hills, that bedecks the wings of cherubim, 

flashing and streaming from the Father o£ lights, who sits enthroned«ia 

highest heaven. And tell her that it is a sort of heaven to know that 

that revelation will infallibly lead all who follow* it and by whom it is 

absorbed into the inner shrine of the Eternal, there to gaze upon its 

unimaginable b^uty with infinite ecstasy and ineffable delight for ever 

and for evermore I 
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" I think Sir William Jones has ingeniously supported the theory that 
all minds are originally alike and that all, the difference which is pro- 
gressively and ultimately developed between them, is just that which 
culture makes upon the soil ; in short that the soils are similar, but that 
some are better cultivated and therefore exhibit finer, richer growths and 
products than others. Now I don't believe a word of it No doubt cul- 
tivation can never be misplaced as applied to mind, which is not onlj the 
most expansive but the most improvable substance in the universe ; yet 
there must be some original, essential difference either in the volume of 
the faculties or in their intensity, in tlieir power of germination, their 

expansibility, or their excitability After all the theories of men, 

we come to this declaration of the Omniscient, * Wisdom is the principal 
thing, therefore get wisdom/ 

• • • • • 

" Yesterday was an arduous day. The chapel was crowded to excess ; 
aisles, staircase — all were stuffed. I was in the pulpit from six till ten 
o'clock, it being the night for the annexation of a love-feast to the previous 
service, of itself quite enough for my failing strength. I have to preach 
soon at Dover and shall spend a day or two there, as I can have ne rest 
at home, though abroad if possible I get still less : but * sufficient to the 
day is the evil tliereof,* and I suppose the good thereof. I am 

" Your faithful friend, 

" Joseph Beaumont.* 

After the loss of his eldest daughter he kept his entire 
family about him till early in 1843^ when he induced himsdf to 
part from his second surviving daiughter to enable her to com- 
plete her education in London. The following letter is ad- 
dressed to her. 

" Liverpool, 18th February, 1843. 

" My dear Sarah, — I regretted that my letter was necessarily so short 
and hurried when I wrote on the subject of the opportunity of sending to 
Calcutta. 

** I am not aware of any particular change in our domestic affairs since 
you left us, with the exception of the transfer of Joseph to the Collegiate 
Institution, a step about which -I am not quite satisfied, but which I have 
taken from the persuasion that upon the whole the change may be of some 
advantage to him. He is growing fast, and will soon have passed from 
boyhood to manhood. 

" Indeed when I look upon yourself and Fanny, already so far advanced 
towards womanhood, I feel hqw rapidly I must be filling up the measure 
of my days ; and greatly will the happiness of their remainder be heightened 
if by any arrangements and painstaking care and personal sacrifices on 
my part I can, under and with the Divine blessing, promote and secure 
the happiness and prosperity of my dear children. 
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'* I cannot but approye of your desire to obtain every possible addi- 
tion to your acquirements which may fit you rightly to use and enjoy 
life, and shall be glad if you find liiat in your present situation you 
are able to realise your utmost wishes in these respects. Though you 
are In London and are not altogether amongst strangers, I doubt not 
that you will sometimes be conscious that you have not all the happi- 
ness of home ; but you will generally be too busy to nurse to a painful 
degree any sentiments and emotions of that kind. You have just to 
put forth all the activity and energy and diligence and attention that you 
can call forth in prosecuting every branch of improvementi and subject 
of knowledge within your reach ; and whilst you are thus carefully ad- 
vancing your attainments and accomplishments^ cultivate spiritual excel- 
lence and cherish an humble and confident reliance on the blessing aud 
guidance of your Heavenly Father. May He lead you and comfort you, 
aud direct and prosper you. We cease not to commend you to His pro- 
tection and love, and I hope that you will practise those Christian exer- 
cises to which you have been habituated, and that a life of happiness and 
usefulness is before you on earth which will be consiunmated by immortal 
bliss in heaven. 

•* On Sabbath I was at Brunswick with a love-feast in the afternoon. 
On Monday I went to Carlisle where I preached on Tuesday ; and on 
Wednesday I preached at Kendal, and intended to have left it by a 
swift packet-boat on the canal to Lancaster on Thursday morning to take 
the train at one for Liverpool, where 1 expected and had arranged to 
arrive at five, in time for the service at Brunswick at seven. But the 
canal was frozen up, and I had to wait for the afternoon coach, aud was 
thus prevented from reaching home until nine. 

" The cold is intense here now, and you have the same frost doubtless 
in London. 

" Take care of your health as well as of your education — seeking first 
the kingdom of God. I remain, dear Sarah, 

" Yoiu" affectionate father, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

to mrs. rowley. 

" Belfast, 18th March, 1843. 

" My dear Friend, — I left Liverpool last night about eleven o'clock, 
and though it was the time of the equinox and the highest tide of the 
year, when some violent weather might have been*expected, I had a plea- 
sant, quiet and agreeable journey hither, and arrived this afternoon aboUt 
four o'clock. The passage was somewhat long, owing to a fog which was 
encountered in the night and which in some measure retarded our pro- 
gress. I was quite well the whole of the time and exempt from the too 
frequent annoyances of a sea voyage, and thankful shall I be if the return 
to Liverpool can be effected with so little annoyance of any kind as my 
passage to Belfast. To-morrow is as yet all future and luiknown. 

** I expect to leave this place at twelve o'clock on Tuesday and to arrive 

S 
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at Liverpool early on Wednesday morning. Of jonmeying I have nothing 
more to report 

• • • • • 

" I hope tliat you arriYed at Worcester safe, well and without any cir- 
cumstance to perturb or annoy. I look back upon the time that jon 
were in Liverpool with mingled emotions, and most of all at this moment 
I am struck with the very rapid flight of the period of time so spent I 
seem but just to have gone to Islington, and I suppose that when the time 
of our departure ttorA the world shall have actually arrived we shall feel 
as though we had but just come into it. And yet it will be a teiriblo 
truth that we have sown seed between our cradle and our grave that will 
bear fruit throughout the vast duration of an absolute eternity. May 
Ood bless you and enable us both to sow that which shall yield fruit to 
life eternal t 

" In haste I remain, with the same regard and esteem as of old, 

** Yours very faithiully, 

" Joseph BsAiTMOirr.* 

TO HIS DAUOHTEB SARAH. 

" Liverpool, 28rd March, 1843. 

" My dear Sarah, — I am quite sorry and concerned lo find that your 
health has given way since you left us. I hope that you may now be 
considered recovering, and I pray God tliat your health may be restored 
and established. It will be necessary that you write frequently until you 
are quite recovered, and should your health not be restored satisfactorily 
in a short time you must return home, where in a time of illness and 
trouble you will feel yourself most at ease, and where we shall be anxious 
that you shoiQd be. Tou have had all kind and due attention and care 
on the part of Miss Farenden, and what can be done by her I have no 
doubt will be done to relieve your feelings and forward your convales- 
cence. But if you should not experience the desired improvement, home 
will be the most proi)er place for you ; and you have not to learn that 
everything wUl be done for you that is within the range of our power. 

*' I trust that your mind will be sustained and comforted by supplies 
of strength and grace from your Heavenly Father. You know to what 
refuge to fly in time of trouble. Avail yourself of your privilege and 
supplicate of the Father of Mercies that He will be with you, to cheer 
and invigorate you, to refresh and bless you in the midst of this afflic- 
tion. You know we Tove you and pray for you and are with you in 
spirit. I shall be happy to find that you are daily increasing in strength. 
I trust that this is the will of God concerning you. You must give your- 
self no concern about your studies in the circumstances which have 
overtaken you. Do just as much as is deemed fitting, safe (uid proper, 
and be content to do no more. Your health is now the first thing to be 
regarded and preserved. Try to cherish cheerfiilness and entertain hope ; 
and I pray God that you may soon be quite well again. 

** I left Liverpool last Friday night at half-past ten for Belfast, and 
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baying a favourable wind I had a pleasant passage, and reached my 
destination at four o'clock on Saturday afternoon. I preached on Sunday 
morning and evening and on Monday evening to congregations larger 
than at any former visit The collections too were larger. I left Belfast 
at a quarter before one on Tuesday, and reached Liverpool at a quarter 
before nine yesterday morning. The wind was against ub and the pas 
sage was long, but very tolerable and, considering the contrary state of 
the wind, comfortable. I escaped with very little sickness returning, and 
was quite well the whole way going. Mr. Oaughey* supplied for me at 
Great Homer Street on Sunday, and a more considerable and gracious 
movement was experienced than at* any previous service. 

*' And now, my dear Sarah, I need not assure you of the deep interest 
which I feel in your happiness and how very happy I shall be to learn 
that you are improving in health. But let us know always the exact 
state in which you are— keeping nothing back from unwillingness to give 
pain. And may the Lord bless you and be with you and enrich you with 
all needful grace! So prays your affectionate father, 

"Joseph Beaumont." 

to mbs. rowley. 

" Bristol, 9th May, 1843. 

" I did not reach this place until ten o'clock on Saturday night On 
Sunday morning I preached to a very full congregation in St. Philip's 
Chapel on Psalm clvii. 6, 6, and in the 'evening at Langton Street to 
a great crowd on Phil. ii. 5, &ic. Last night we had a very heavy rain, 
and it was a mercy, or I know not what we should have done — as it was 
King Street chapel was thronged and I preached from Bom. iii. 22. 

"I am going after dinner to Kingswood and intend to spend my 
evening at Clifton. To-morrow morning I am doomed to speak at the 
meeting, but have positively declared that I will not and cannot attend 
the evening meeting. I intend leaving to-morrow night for Liverpool, 
having to preach there on Thursday, and to speak at the Bible Society 
meeting in the Music Hall on Friday. On Satmrday I go to Sheffield 
(my deputation), preach there on Simday and on Monday morning and 
attend the meeting at night On Tuesday morning at three I leave for 
Preston to attend our district meeting which is held there, commencing 
at nine in the morning, and recu^h home on Friday or Saturday as may be. 
I preach Sunday School sermons in Great Homer Street chapel on the 
21st, go to Shrewsbury and Wrexham on the 22nd and 28rd, return 
to Liverpool and on the 28th preach Stmday-school sermons in Bruns- 

* This was the Rev. J. Caughey, whose nsoivaUst preaching throughout 
England at this period produced remarkable results. Dr. Beaumont was 
one of the first to welcome him to England and, with his colleagues the 
Bevs. A. Farrar and J. H. James, afforded him in their own circuit the 
first opportunities which he had in England of exerting in certain ** special 
services " his great evangelical powers. 
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wick Chapel monimg and erening. On the 29th, 30th, and 31st, I am 
at Newcastle and other places, and thus I go on and go on. 

** I looked round last night in the congregation for Adam bnt did 
not recognise him amidst the throng, but he supped with me at MrsL 
Bowling's, and I hope to see him again before my departure to-mor- 
row. I am not in the humour and I have not time or space now to 
advert to the Education Bill.* My own course about it has been 
this. I just said, in naming the petition against it from the pulpit of 
Brunswick Chapel, that I was sorry to have to interrupt the congregation 
in their hallowed exercises by any reference to a Parliamentary bill — 
that I had rather have addressed them on the subject on another day* 
but that, as no such opportunity would occur, I had just to say that I 
had read the bill in question, and that I considered it an infringement on 
liberty, an interference with the freedom and healthiness of religidus sen- 
timent and action, and that it infringed on those institutions for educa- 
tion amongst us which had been reared by the piety and patriotism and 
sacrifices of a hundred years ; that speaking therefore as a minister of 
religion, having a deep interest in everything affecting the spiritual 
fortune of my country, I could not but say that I regarded the bill with 
much concern and alarm ; that I had nothing to do with the motives of 
those who had prepared it or who had brought it forward, but I had to 
do with the tendencies, the sequences, the consequences of the Bill, and 
I was against it. I shall not attempt, I said, to induce any of you to do 
that which you disapprove, but the petitions against the bill you will 
find at the church doors as you rotire, and you can road them and mark 
them and act accordingly. • 

" But this is a long wrotchedly spun yam — and I have a crowd of cor- 
respondence and other affairs that aro about me to attend to and must 
thereforo conclude. 

" Yoxur affectionate friend, 

" Joseph Bbahmont.*' 

- ro THE SAME. 

*' Dewsbuiy, flth June, 1843. 
" Now I am pulled up at this place through the failure of a vehicle to 
convey me to the next station — and I am happy to find myself in posses- 

* The Education Bill introduced by Sir James Graham. Tliough he 
thus expresses here his suspicions of that bUl, it wUl be seen from a 
subsequent letter that on consideration he came to a more modified con- 
clusion as to its merits than that which many of the religious classes of 
the country adopted. While the bill itself was undoubtedly faulty in 
principle and unfair in its operation as to existing associations, it seemed 
practicable to modify it so as to make a great advance towards the great 
but apparently desperate object of a really national system of education- 
Such was the course adopted with Lord John Russell's measure for Ireland, 
the results of which have been most gratifying. 
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£ion of a moments leisure for the purpose of replying to your favour 
from BristoL No wonder that your sons feel reluctant to your becoming 
an inhabitant of Jersey ; and so feel I regarding the tHngper $e and, 
barring *any specialties indicating the desirableness of such an arrange- 
ment, I hold that the objection taken by tHat par nobiU fratrum at 
Bristol is irresistible and must be conclusive. Why go to Jersey ? Why 
have all the character and feeling of being ' abroad' and yet be, for one 
that is BO, provokingly near — why be teasing and tantalising with 
your very nearness and yet tliwarting and harassing with your insular, 
singular and anomalous distance ? It is curious and, to say the least 
of it to. me unpleasant Still you must decide. I need not say any 
more on this subject perhaps at present. K you do not include 
and seclude yourself in that same I-dare-say-pleasant-enough frag- 
ment of an island for those who are satisfied to vegetate in the 
locality on which they fasten, or would do if they could — I was trying to 
say that if you forego Jersey I cannot tell why you should favour Biistol 
with the light of your presence. But I thought I said that I need say 
no more on this subject at present, and the less so as I may have the 
gratification within the next eight or ten days of seeing you. 

" Fanny I took with me to Nottingham where I was on Tuesday and 
Wednesday — and there I have left her for some weeks. Our last ac- 
counts of S. are not so favourable as those which preceded them and 
I therefore leave for London on Saturday morning. On Sunday the 
18tb I preach at Walworth chapel for the benefit thereof, and the next 
two days I ghall be able to remain in town and on one of those days 
I shall see you. 

" God bless you, and be with you and may you never be buried but in 
smiles and waves of love and light and truth and grace. This is all I can 
say— of Schiller and his poetry at another time. It is right and good 
and great of you to hope concerning the poor fellow that is away. May 
Heaven and mercy be with us who are out of purgatory, and may 
Heaven's grace preserve us that we never fall therein or into deeps yet 
deepening ever and ever ! 

" Oh, how solemn is everything and everybody and every place— and 
some are bright'* 

TO HIS ELDEST DAUGHTER. 

" Mevagissey, 16th July, 1843. 

" My dear Fanny,— I have received your letter this morning. . 
As to the time when you should return home, it must be determined in a 
great measure by yoturself. My wish is to promote your happiness and your 
health. Return after you shall have compUed to a reasonable extent with 
the wishes and feelings of those about you. I will send you a syllabus 
of James Montgomery's lectures on poetry at the Collegiate Institution. 
I shall give him an invitation to visit us, and you must decide for yourself 
about returning immediately or not 

" I leave Mevagissey to-morrow morning by the Falmouth steamer to 
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. Plymouth, where I aniye at one o'clock. At two I prooeed by mail to 
Bean Bridge through Exeter and take the train to Bristol, which I hope 
to reach between twelve and one o'clock to-morrow night I shall be 
met at Bristol and taken from that place to Sherborne where I have to 
preach on Tuesday morning and evening ; on Wednesday I preach at 
Tewkesbury afternoon and evening ; on Thursday I do the same at 
Stratford-on-Avon, where Bhakspeare's tomb and cottage are; on Fri- 
day morning I hope to reach Liverpool, and on Monday afternoon, 
the 24th, I leave it again for Stockport and move on to the Conference 
at Sheffield for a fortnight. 

** I was on the coach during that awful storm which raged the evening 
I left York. I could not get an inside place, and had to endure the 
heaviest deluge of rain that I ever knew pour down, and to witness and 
travel in the midst of more glorious, terrific and splendid lightning than 
is often witnessed in the latitude of our island. This, following my fall 
from the phaeton the day before,* has rather shaken my nervous system. 
Mevagissey is a charming little fishing town with a beautiful bay and 
beautiful scenery aroimd ; but I shall be glad when my face is well turned 
once more towards Liverpool. With love to your uncle, aunts and 
cousins, I remain 

'' Your afifectionate father, 

" JosBPH Beaumont." 

TO MBS. BOWLKT. 

" Sheffield, July 26, 1843. 
" My dear Friend,— I received yours on Monday at liveipool and now 
take my pen to address some lines for your eye, now looking upon the 
venerable, time-wom city of Bristol. I have been in joumeyings often 
and in perils not afew since I saw you. On a journey to Shrewsbury by 
coach some time ago, the man drove us upon the toll-gate. The coach 
fell against the post thereof and broke the pole, the two near horses 
broke their traces, and the collision was great ; but I kept my seat and 
suffered little from the shock. In a journey to the north, after turning 
aside to see and show my daughter Fanny the far-famed Bolton Abbey, 
I was going from Addingham in a phaeton when the horse shied, burst 
away, broke the shafts and I was thrown with great violence upon my 
right side, bruising the leg (fortimately the hat saved my head) ; then I 

* This accident he refers to more in detail in a subsequent letter. It 
occurred on the occasion of a visit to Bolton Abbey which he had pro- 
posed to make in company with the daughter to whom this letter was 
addressed. He was always glad, when any of his family happened to be 
sojourning within reach of any of his routes or when they could accom- 
pany him on his journey, if he were able to visit with them any object of 
interest or natural beauty. In this instance he was ^iei^pointed of his 
child's companionship by a mischance and in addition met with the ac- 
(^ident here mentioned. 
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had ano&er bound and finally pulled up at the wall ! With the exception 
of the bruiae aforenamed, and a few minor ones, I suffered little ; the 
chief injury being the shock given to the nervous system. Last week 
coming firom Mevagissey in the Falmouth steamer to Plymouth, we got 
aground on the rocks in a fog hut, taking to boats, I got safely upon 
terra /inna and * having obtained help of Ood, I continue^unto this day.' 
" Last week I passed throu^ Bristol, on Thursday preached at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and on Friday morning sallied forth to see the house and 
the room in which Shakspeare was, bom. The house is a low pitched, 
antiquated building, in the upper room of which that great creature first 
saw the ligbt. It is a nxAn so low that the ceiling may be touched by 
the hand, and it is written upon all over with names of visitors, all the 
walls being written over in the same manner — names — ^names — names 
innumerable, noble and ignoble are there, and it was with difficulty that 
I could find space to insert mine. The stream of visitors thither embraces 
many foreigners of distinction and consideration. Americans in numbers 
wend their way to Stratford, and one of them would sleep in the room not 
long ago, and accordingly a mattress was procured, on which he lay till 
morning, catching inspiration (query) from the natal room of nature's 
own child and art's best disciple ! By the bye, some time ago the female 
O^orrida !) who had had charge of the favoured dwelling but was com- 
pelled to quit it, in her vexation and diaboliim whitewashed its walls and 
ceiling and entombed, as she thought (ugly, venomous female toad as she 
was), the glorious assemblage of names written by hands which had come 
from the east and the west, the north and the south, but the whitewash 
was removed and a full revelation was again obtained of them. 

" Yoiurs ever very faithfully, 

** Joseph Beaumont." 

to the rev. james evebett. 

" 94, Islington, Liverpool, Slst Oct, 1843. 

" My dear Friend, — Certainly— by all means * and no mistake,' we 
shall fully and altogether expect you to abide with us on your visit to 
Liverpool on the ISth of November. Say to any application that you 
are engaged, that you are to be at my house. I (over) heard on Friday 
last accidentally, that you were to be written to for Pitt Street Chapel, 
though I did not learn at what time, and it was my instant intention to 
request you to favour us by sojourning here. 

" I shall have the satisfaction of being at home on the aforesaid 13th 
of the dark November ; I have an engagement to be at Oswestry on the 
Uth, and from that I think I should contrive to slip my cable did I know 
that you would remain over that day with us. But, as that knowledge is 
beyond my attainment, I suppose I must let it stand, seeing the engagement 
is the result and product of much negotiation by means of letters and 
one or two deputations for that very purpose. To-day sundry persons 
are convened by the president to a meeting in the Centenary Hall on 
Education, in virtue of a minute of Conference to that efi'ect. I how- 
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ever have declined taking a journey to London, and yesterday yrrate to 
Scott saying that be must be so good as to excuse my non-attendance, bs 
I found a* mist had enveloped my mind and overhung my path touching 
the said meeting through which I eould not very satisfactorily or dis- 
tinctly see my way. And so I am, thank God, comfortably at liome 
instead of having the trouble to utter a sort of talk to which some of mj 
hearers would listen with anything but complacency. Indeed this ^vreek 
I had dissected out of the stream of weeks for my own particular use, and 
I was not willing that it should be devoured by what I take to be a piece 
of very superfluous and good-for-little extra duty. 

** We shall confidently expect you on the 13fh to dinner. 

" With kind regards to Mrs. Everett, 

" I am yours afiectionately, 

" Joseph Beaumont.'* 

to w. b. carter, esq. 

" Liverpool, 2nd Nov., 1843. 

" My dear Friend, — I am happy to acknowledge your three communi- 
cations of last month. We were all glad to be informed of your safe 
return home after your excursion to om* part of the island, and to the sea 
and the lakes which are respectively and in tlieir different ways and 
degrees and kinds so interesting and impressive. It is only after stirring 
abroad and travelling through and by and about the highways and 
byways of nature that we can well and fully imbibe the lofty emotions 
and pure and far-reaching sentiments oC the poet of Zion when he ex- 
claims * Manifold are thy works, O Lord, in wisdom hast thou made 
tbeni all.' I do think indeed that money cannot be better appropriated 
than in such pursuits. They contribute much under the Divine blessing 
to the production of that great desideratmn which used to be so devoutly 
invoked by an ancient and every-way-looking philosopher, a sound mind 
in a sound body. I am happy to say that we are all well at present and 
that our tidings in respect of S. continue to be gratifying. 

" And now to the subject of your special application. I suppose I must 
visit Nottingham for a night by the early part of December for the purpose 
of preaching in Hockley chapel oii behalf of * the Banters.' And yet I do 
not see that I can well escape another visit for the purpose which you 
have pressed on my attention, one indeed of pressing necessity and urgent 
importance. And yet the month you name is untoward on account of 
ticket-giving—a service from which I do not allow myself to be absent. 
It is also difficult to me to propose any time to be with you in that month, 
as the distribution of that sort of work is not with me. Would it answer 
your purpose to take it a week earlier than the first of those which you 
have mentioned? Be so good as to favour me with a line stating your 
opinion as to this proposal and I hope then to be able to decide upon 
the week in which you may expect me for your town mission. Next 
week I have to be away in the north, and unless I have your letter on 
Saturday you will scarcely be able to hear from me again before Tues^ 
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^ day week. AU unite in affectionate regards to Mrs. Carter and Mrs. 

^■- Beaumont, and Fanny sends kind remembrances to the children. We 

t<Q^ are much obliged by your kind iuTitation again tendered in regard to 

^ t3" - Mrs. Beaumont, and shall be happy truly if she can see her way to visit 

« - - you. By and bye she may be more able to determine 
^ - - " I am yom* sincere friend, 

^ ' ' " Joseph Beaumont." 

t to his dauohtbb sarah. 

" Liverpool, 4th Nov., 1843. 

*' My dear Sarah, — I hope that you have not been inconvenienced or 

disquieted by my delay in replying to your last letter. I have frequently 

, I thought of you, and nearly as frequently offered my supplications for you 

to the Father of mercies. 

• ♦ • ♦ ♦ 

I " And this is November. How soon, very soon will your year of ab- 

sence have expired ! Various have been your states, and various our 
feelings, our hopes and fears, on your account; but we have all had to 
* sing more of mercy than of judgment. It is well that you are impressed 
^ with the true character of life and that, whilst busy, industrious and 
^ ^ anxious, you are not so merely in relation to this short life. Do not be 
^ I over-asaiouB — trust in the Lord at all times, God is a refuge for us. 
Nothing is so conducive to real, enduring, undecaying, ever fresh and 
' sterling cheerfulness, as religion. 



E.- 



" Next week I preach on Sunday in Manchester, on Monday at Bishop 
Auckland, on Tuesday at Sunderland, on Wednesday at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, on Thursday at 'Blyth, on Friday at Barnard Castle ; I return 
home on Satiu-day, and preach at Brunswick on Sunday. The week after 
I go into Wales; and thus you see I am more than fully occupied. 

" I shall be glad to hear from you, and / now commend you to t?ie pro- 
vidence and grace of Ood. — I am 

" Your affectionate father, 

"Joseph Beaumont." 

The following letter to his wife was written during the 
Conference of 1844^ and it shows how during the sittings of 
the assembly he was accustomed to labour in the neighbour- 
hood where it met. 

" Birmingham, Slst July, 1844. 
" My dear Susan, — I left you, I confess, with great reluctance this 
morning at Derby, but I trust that you had a safe if not a pleasant jour- 
ney home. I am certainly quite disappointed at not having you with me 
at this place. I arrived at the station here at a quarter before eleven. I 
then got a fly and rode a mile and a half to Shireland Hall. It is more 
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than two miles out of town, and I rather think that 1 shall find the 
distance sometimes a good deal inconvenient, but I suppose we shall 
generally have the use of the carriage. All have expressed regret that 
you are not here, but muoh as I regret being deprived of your preeenoe I 
cannot suppose that you will feel otherwise than happy to find yooraelf at 
home. I should indeed still be very glad if it were every way agtee&ble 
to you, now that Tom is safely housed at home, to come away singlj. 
However, after what I have written, you will see my mind and I hope 
act out your own. 

" To-day I am something better, though not well. I consider m je^ 
however convalescent and, as a proof of it, I am going to Worcester this 
afternoon to preach there this evening. It is but twenty-six miles and I 
go by rail, and shall return early to-morrow morning. On Saturday 
afternoon I go to Wilmslow to preach there on Sunday next The pro- 
bability is that I shall leave Birmingham at a quarter past four on Satur- 
day afternoon, reach Wilmslow at eight, and leave it again for Birmin^ 
ham on Monday morning at seven, and reach Birmingham at a quarter 
past eleven. On Tuesday evening next I go to Cheltenham to preach 
there if all be well. 

• • • • • 

** With love to all and my anxious wishes that Johnny*s excilrdon to 
Scotland may prove every way happy, I remain 

** Yours afiectionately, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

to his daughteb 8abah. 

" Liverpool, 2nd Oct 1844. 

" My dear Sarah, — I had certainly intended to have visited York for 
two or three days during the meeting of the British Association there, 
but the pressure of circiiit duties has led me to abandon the design of 
taking a short time for a gratification and pursuit of that kind. Indeed 
every day and eveiy hour, public claims accumulate upon me until I am 
perplexed and oppressed beyond measure, though I have had the great 
delight of being among my own people and in my own home for the last 
fortnight, with the exception of a day or two. 

" Last night we held our quarterly meeting, and found again, thank 
God, an increase of numbers ns well as of financial prosperity, and through- 
out the circuit the work of God is advancing and the prospect of success 
is enlarging. Before our quarterly meeting closed I withdrew to attend 
the jubilee meeting of the London Missionary Society at Dr. Raffles' and 
assist in its proceedings. Milne from China was speaking when I entered 
and I followed him, and was followed by Dr. Baffles and Mr. Kelly. 
Mihie breakfasted with us this morning. 

" On Sunday I was at Birkenhead, where the enlargement of our chapel 
has advanced so rapidly that I expect to have to re-open it about the end 
of next month. I was at Mr. Davison's and found his son sinking in 
confirmed consumption. In the afternoon I called to see Mr. Harden, 
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! of two brothers of that name from Leeds, who haye had the oontraot 
o£ the tunnel at Birkenhead to the Chester railway, and to<Lay, whilst 
'wrwdJImg at the station to see your aunt off to Bradford, a hearse drove into 
-tbe yard containing the corpse of Mr. Harden, whom I had seen on Sunday 
aJlemoon, on its way to Leeds for interment ! Oh, let us eyer think of 
Ixeaven as our final home, and there may all our labours and wanderings 
efnd ! How gracious and bountiful is God in permitting to us so many 
enjoyments and so much happiness in the midst of our scene and period 
of probation ! How true it is that godliness is profitable for all things — 
-tlierefore let us exercise ourselves unto it habitually and constantly ! 

" Mr. Aahton is printing for private circulation the account which I 
(pave of his wife at the close of the sermon which I delivered as an im- 
provement of the death of that ' elect lady.' How desirable to live so 
. piously and usefully that when we die oxa memory shall be blessed ! 
'* 1 trust that you are improving any opportunities that your present 
TiaitingB furnish for the improvement of your health, your knowledge, 
your taste and your religion. We shall cdl be right glad to receive you 
at home when you shall feel disposed to quit Yorkshire for Lancashire. 
I do not suppose that any of Mr. Locking's dear children have any remi- 
niscences of my sojourn at Hull, but their parents have not forgotten me, 
nor have their forms ever faded away from my mind. You will remember 
me to them most cordially, and present my regards to Miss Baron and 
her father. 

'* This has been a very busy day, like those that have gone before it, 
and I must now close this letter, as I have left myself little time enough 
to prepare for a service which I have at Birkenhead this evening. 
** I remain,- dear Sarah, your afiisctionate father, 

'• Jos. Beaumont." 

TO HIS ELDEST DAUGHTER. 

** Norwich, 6th November, 1844. 

" My beloved Fanny, — I reached London last night at 6, and left at 
7*30 by rail and coach for this city and arrived here this morning at 7. 
I went to bed for a few hours, and not without necessity, for I had been 
two nights out of it with much work on the days that intervened. I have 
preached this afternoon to a large congregation, much larger than I anti- 
cipated, at which many ministers were present 

• • • « • 

" My dear Fanny, I cannot tell you how deeply my heart sinks in pro- 
spect of this event* I feel certainly much at the prospect of losing you 
from my sight at all and especially at ^e thought of such a wide separation 
as that which now presents itself. On my part it will be a great sacrifice at 
least, but your happiness is ever most dear to me and vitally connected 

* Alluding to the marriage of this daughter to the Kev. W. Milne, which 
was at this time approaching and which involved her proceeding to China 
with her husband. 
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with my own. What can I do but bow to the Divine will and hope and 
trust and believe for your future happiness ! Oh, may Infinite Wisdom 
guide you, may Infinite Benevolence bless you ! I cannot say what I feel, 
but I commend you, my dear Fanny, to the care of God, to the word of 
liis grace, to the guardianship of his especial providence. I am, my beloved 
child, 

" Yoiu* affectionate father, 

"Joseph Beaumont/* 

TO HIS WIFE. 

" St. Days, 30th November, 1844. 
" My dear Susan, — I left Birmingham yesterday at five, arrived at 
Gloucester at a quarter to eight, left it at eight, and arrived at Bristol at 
ten. I left it at one, and arrived at Exeter at a little past four, and left 
it at five, and reached Truro at a quarter past two. There a person was 
waiting for me with a gig, and he said if I objected to it he would have a 
post chaise for me directly — the politest offer that I have ever yet had 
made to me in my countless journeys on the public service. I accepted 
the gig, and after a pleasant ride in a mild, temperate, genial and cdmost 
May-like atmosphere, I reached St. Days at half-past three. And having 
now despatched some of the *imruly member* of an ox (though 1 am 
not aware that oxen use their tongues for the 'unruly' purpose of talk- 
ing, as the human species is 'alone in its glory* in that respect) and a 
part of the flying machinery of a fowl (which does not fly) — ^in a word, 
having dined, it occurred to me that I had something to say to you about 
things to be done, but as that something does not just now choose to stream 
forward to the pen in my hand, I shall be forced to lay it down without 
any deliverance either well made or made at all. Oh ! — I wished to saj 
that all letters that have come respecting any of my publio works next 
week should be sent to me according to the directions which I forwarded 
from Birmingham. And that is all ! With my love to all, I am 

'* Yours affectionately, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

A pleasant little excursion tliis wliich is here described — at 
the end of November to preach to the Cornwall Methodists ! 

The following letter to one who had addressed him on 
the subject expresses some of Dr. Beaumont*s views with 
regard to the '^ Teetotal Movement/' as it is called. It ia 
needless to say that temperance occupied its proper place as 
a cardinal virtue in his estimation. He was himself abstemi- 
ous in his habits^ and he advocated often the cause of the tem- 
perance societies^ which have beyond a doubt done much good 
in the British islands. But he displayed in this matter his 
uniform temperance of opinion, and it will be seen from the 
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iTbjoined letter that he was afraid of the advocates of teetotal- 
pushing their views so far as to do injury to their own 
c^siuse^ by enforcing the practice of " total abstinence " on those 
"wlio had no occasion for it as a safeguard and who could not 
c&jdmit its obligation as a duty. 

TO THE BKV. J. E. WTTHINOTON. 

" Liveri)-)©!, 29th April, 184ft. 

" Dear Sir, — I am sorry that I have not time to vrrite to you at length 

on the subject upon which you Kave addressed me. I am glad to fiud 

^hat you are so usefully employed and that the work of the Lord is ex- 

-tending through your instrumentality. I remember your father well, and 

am happy to learn that his son is so well and successfully engaged. 

" I may say at once that I do not think it right in itself that teetotalism 
should he made a condition of church membership. Certain I am that it is 
* not a condition of membership in the church of God, and we should perhaps 
be cautious in instituting terms of admission into the fellowship of our own 
churches which have not the direct sanction of Scriptiu-e. I have no doubt 
of the zealous intentions of those teetotalers who adopt this as a term of 
membership, and the very adoption of it may be overruled for good, though 
in itself I think it never can be defended. 

" I am quite satisfied that teetotalism is very useful and on that account 
I regret that any use should be made of it but that which is strictly legiti- 
mate and valid. 

" Wishing you happiness and prosperity in your duties, I am 

*' Yours truly, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

On the occasion of the death of a valued Mend (the late 
Thomas Waller, Esq., of Luton), he addressed the widow in 
the following language : — 

" Liverpool, 19th May, 1845. 

" My dear Mrs. Waller, — I have just received from Mr. Crofts the dis- 
tressing intelligence of Mr. Waller's sudden removal, and I cannot tell 
you how much affected I am by this most unlooked-for event. 

" You are bereaved indeed, but you * sorrow not as those who have no 
hope.' Of the immortal blessedness of him who has been caught away 
from your embrace you have the most confident assurance, and tliat 
must difiiise a sweetness in the bitter, and spread a light over the dark- 
ness. Besides our dear departed friend had been spared to you many 
years, he had been permitted to see some of those children whom God 
had given you settled, striking their roots and spreading their fibres; he 
saw them all doing well in reality and in promise ; he had founded his 
house, built its reputation and blessed his children ere came the wither- 
ing cloud. 
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** And you, my dear Mrs. Waller, are blessed with health and gtae^. 
and knowledge and talent, and energy of mind, and courage in csonduct 
and'are well fitted to encoiinter'all the responsibility and importance that 
must now attach to you as the sole head of your house. And tlius jou 
see I would look on the dispensation that has overtaken you so swifflj, 
and that has overwhelmed you so deeply, not on one side only. ThaX 
side of the cloud which is now towards you is dark, but the other is 
bright And I pray God, even Him who is your Husband, to sustain, to 
comfort and to bless you abundantly, to solace and invigorate you, to 
conduct you through all the solemn scenes spread around you as in a 
moment, to guide and uphold you in all the interesting and important 
duties which must now devolve upon you and to spare your own U£e 
many years to your beloved children who will, I doubt not, be your hap- 
piness and honour through all the coming days of life's pilgrimage. Oh, 
they are bereaved as well as yourself, and I cannot omit to pray that 
Jehovah will be the Guide of their youth, and tliat He will lead them in 
paths of righteousness for his name's sake in green pastures and beside 
still waters. 

" I assure you that it is a mournful satisfaction to me that I was with 
you, and amongst you all but a few days before this solemn viaitation. 
I have the countenance of the departed full before me, as I saw it in 
the sanctuary not a fortnight ago, touched with sacred emotion, the 
eye moistened with tender sympathy and devout sensibility. And I 
behold him at the head of his table, of his family, of his Mends at the 
gathering around the far-reaching hospitable board in his loved home at 
night, beaming intelligence and kindliness all before him — ^and I can 
scarcely believe that he, husband, father, master. Mend, host, is not now 
amongst the living in the land! My dear Mrs. Waller, let me assure 
you, that you have my warmest sympathy, my sincere condolence, my 
best regard. And I pray that He who gave and who has taken away 
may enrich your heart with the consolations of His heavenly grace, that 
He may guide you by. His counsel and strengthen you by His Spirit To 
Him betake yourself in prayer, and you shall find that ' as your days are, 
so shall your strength be.' 

*' Give my love to dear Mrs. Noel and to all your children, and believe 
me to remain, dear Mrs. Waller, 

** Your affectionate Mend, 

" Joseph Beauhomt." 

Dr. Beaumont's three years in the North Li?erpool circuit 
having expired, it was necessary for him to undertake once 
more the affair, ever distasteful to .him and in this instance 
more than ordinarily unwelcome, of migrating to his new cir- 
cuit. During the six years spent by him in Liverpool he had 
taken, perhaps in a degree more than usual, an active interest 
in the various public movements of the period whether local or 
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-national and general in their nature, and his position in pub- 
lic life was too important to be vacated without his loss being 
severely felt This period had endeared to him the people of 
that town and had taught them — not Wesleyans alone but 
other large classes also — to love and admire him, and of 
oonrse the parting could not be otherwise than unwelcome. 
Birkenhead, which formed a portion of the circuit he was 
leaving, had desired to take the opportunity of his connec- 
tion with Liverpool to obtain its independence as a separate 
circuit under his superintendence* This arrangement how- 
ever seemed at that time undesirable and he selected, from 
the various applications which he received to labour in se- 
veral London circuits, in Leeds, Halifax and other places, 
that of the Second London or Queen Street society as the 
one then most satisfactory to him. The Conference of 1846 
confirmed this engagement and appointed him to London 
once more. 

Amongst the other circumstances which made him unwill- 
ing to break off his Liverpool connection was the separation 
which it involved from colleagues in the ministry with whom 
he had lived and laboured in the utmost harmony and with 
common zeaL These were the late Rev. A. Farrar and the 
Bev. J. H. James, men of great ability and the most kindly 
dispositions. With Mr. Farrar Dr. Beaumont was afterwards 
associated at a melancholy time, during the last few months of 
that fiEiithful minister's life, and his many attractive qualities 
and high Christian character gave to this renewed connection 
a pleasing and yet in the result a painful interest. 

His letters from the Conference were numerous, full and in- 
teresting, but they were mostly occupied with references to 
events in Methodistic affairs, or with personal anecdotes or 
allusions which would be unsuitable to these pages. In one 
of his letters written during the Conference of 1845 he makes 
the following reflection, which shows the tone in which he 

often turned his remarks upon himself. " I heard 

preach, but his wand is broken — ^there was no witchcraft in 
his preaching. How soon may the same be said of me I All 
flesh is grass — the night cometh ! ^' In another letter he 
refers thus to a sermon delivered by him during the sittings 
of. the Conference : — " In the evening I preached at Oxford 
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Place Chapelj which was overflowing soon after five o'clock, 
and so I commenced at half-past five instead of waiting for 
the hour appointed. There was great feelings but I exerted 
myself (as usual) too much and spoke too loud if not too 
long/' On the remarkable occasion alluded to in this letter 
the writer was with his father at Leeds^ and he well remem- 
bers the circumstance mentioned. Dr. Beaumont had for- 
tunately driven in firom Gledhow^ where he was staying^ 
much before the time fixed for the service, and arrived at the 
chapel shortly after five o*clock. To his surprise and some* 
what to his consternation he found the chapel already crowded 
and the entrances so inaccessible that, after attempting in vain 
to pass in and after some consideration, he was obliged to 
make his way into the adjoining schoolroom, through a 
window or in some singular and perhaps undignified mode 
of entrance which the writer at present does not recollect 
distinctly, but which excited considerable amusement at the 
time, and so to gain the chapel. As it was manifest that 
no object was to be gained by keeping an excited crowd 
(so densely packed that aisles, stairs and even the altar space 
were crowded) in discomfort and anticipation for the sake of 
form. Dr. Beaumont immediately commenced the service^ 
and several other congregations were formed in adjoining 
rooms or buildings out of the overflowings of this mighty 
gathering and under the' auspices of some of the ministers 
who were present. 

Before he left Liverpool a new separation occurred in his 
family — one which was not however grievous and bitter as 
had been the blow which fell upon him on leaving the South 
circuit, as it was occasioned by the marriage of his eldest sur- 
viving daughter to the Rev. Mr. Milne. This event was a 
remote result of the old intermarriage of Dr. Morrison with 
Mrs. Beaumont's sister. Mr. Milne was the son of the Rev. 
Dr. Milne, who was distinguished as one of the pioneers of 
Christian missions in China, and had himself for some years 
been labouring as a missionary to its inhabitants in connection 
with the London Missionary Society, and it was through the 
connection between himself and the Morrison family that he 
became particularly acquainted with Dr. Beaumont. It was 
not without pain that the latter acquiesced in this union; 
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fbr^ although he highly esteemed his son-in-law^ he could not 
easily reconcile himself to his daughter's residence in the far 
east. It was one of the bright circumstances attendant upon 
tihe close of his life that a few months before that event this 
daughter returned to England with her fiEmiily, and thus he 
had. the happiness to unite about him all the survivors of his 
family in the far-spent evening of his days, sad and gloomy as 
to them that evening was. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

1845—1848. 

In London^ although within its vast bounds a whole nation 
seems to carry on its life^ men are still citizens, notwith- 
standing that in many respects the exactions of that relation 
are necessarily modified by the habits of the people. With 
regard to '^ public life/' however, any carefdl limitation of 
duty cannot be carried out, and one in Dr. Seaumont's 
position is compelled, when resident in the metropolis, to 
devote his time and attention to the assistance of benevo- 
lent and religious undertakings of every class on the scale 
of a nation rather than of a city. The vast amount of spe- 
cial labour which this obligation involved in the Doctor's 
case pressed very hardly on him, for he could not and would 
not evade it, entailed as it was by his very wide reputation 
and still wider charity and liberality; nor coxdd he nor 
would he renounce or neglect his connections and duties in 
other parts of the country, though these were of course 
themselves additional to his regular ministerial labours. The 
peculiar calls which it made on his already overtasked exer- 
tions operated occasionally to disincline him towards a Lon- 
don residence ; yet he had for it a very great affection and, 
though it grieved him to leave Liverpool, it was not without 
pleasure in his new location that he found himself in 1845 
once more an inhabitant of the metropolis. The following 
letters to his eldest daughter and to the writer, who remained 
at Liverpool for a short time after his father's departure, 
describe the removal from Southport, where his family spent 
a few weeks at the sea-side, to his new home. 
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TO HI8 DAUOHTEB MBS. MILNE. 

"Southport, 16th Sept., 1845. 

'* My defur Fanny, — ^I have heen happy to hear of your movements 
from tune to time, since the morning of your departure from us at Liver- 
pool, bearing away with you a new name and a new condition and a new 
destination. You may now be fairly said to have entered on the voyage 
of life — you haTe commenced to traverse its wide ocean, having hitherto, 
so to speak, just crept or rather glided along its shore. May the Pilot of 
Galilee ever guide your bark and fiU its sails with propitious breezes ! 

" Our time is wearing away at Southport — ^we expect to quit it to- 
morrow, and as we are on the eve of leaving it, all seem to find out that 
they like it. Thus it often is with us— when called to part with scenes and 
objects we seem just capacitated properly to appreciate them. I am 
scarcely quite determined as to our course. There is a steamer from this 
place to-morrow morning at nine o'clock to Blackpool, and I have half a 
mind to go thither by it, and to proceed thence to London on Thursday 
morning. I must be there that night all being well. I suppose that you 
will be coming up to join us there before long, and you will find us at 10, 
Harpxur Street, Bloomsbury, where we shall be happy to receive you. 

" The children all seem delighted with Southport, and wiU perhaps be 

quite as much so with London, when they have been a little time there. 

• • • ♦ ♦ 

" With kind regards to Milne, I remain, my dear Fanny, 
" Your affectionate father, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

to his eldest son. 

" 10, Harpur Street, Bloomsbury, 
*' London, 20th Sept., 1845. 
" "My dear Joseph, — I was glad to receive yours this morning which 
duly reached me at my new address. We left Southport on Thursday 
morning at a quarter-past seven. Being numerous in persons and our 
packages multitudinous, I engaged an omnibus holding eight inside and, 
placing ourselves within it and our various effects without it, we made 
our way direct to the Euxton station on the North Union Line, six miles 
on this side of Preston. We reached it about twenty minutes past ten, 
and just had comfortable time to unload our stack of luggage and book 
ourselves before the train came up ; and at twenty minutes to eleven we 
were moving on the rail direct for London. The day, though squally 
and wet from nine to eleven, became afterwards fine, clear and bracing, 
and we had a prosperous voyage through the air, a safe transit along the 
metal — for I can scarcely call our journey one by land, seeing we never 
touched it except for half an hour at Birmingham, where the ladies 
refreshed themselves. All dined, somehow or other, except myself — I 
being too busy in attending to my charge to find time to patronise the 
table department. We reached Birmingham about half-past three, and 
were at the mercy of the great cast-iron horse at four and, having a car- 
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riage to ourselves, we haitnonized well and we pushed along at a rapid 
though not at an ' express* speed. Ahout seven, or rather half-past six, we 
paused in our career some ten minutes at Wolverton, where we aU 
stretched our legs, relieved from carriage limits, and satisfied ourselTes 
with Vantini's capital tea and accompaniments. In that pleasant exei^ 
cise I had leisure to unite, nor was I disinclined to do so, having fasted 
since half-past six, and then I only broke fast hut very slightly. By the 
hye how many ways there are of getting on in the world, and how suc- 
cessful when worked with a little genius and pushed with zeal and 
application I That same Vantini who took the refireahment room at 
Wolverton on a lease is making ten thousand a-year or more! He 
gave his partner thirty thousand pounds after three years to quit the 
concern! 

" But— to return irom this short digression^-we maintained oar speed 
from Wolverton and reached the Euston station ahout 9 o'clock, where 
we should have arpved at 8.45 according to the railway hilL We found 
Messrs. Reece and Durieu, the circuit stewards, waiting for us at the 
station, who gave us a hearty welcome and procured for us two coaches, 
such as are seen in these days only in London — so vast and high and 
capacious and antique are they — and, having seen all our luggage safdy 
placed on and in them, we took our places, the stewards hore us off 
in triumph and at ha]f-past nine we entered this house, oiur new place of 
residence. It is large, convenient, comfortahle and respectahle— the 
situation pretty good. 

"Your mother grew impatient with the journey; Mary hore it host 
among the girls ; Susan tolerated it passively ; and Sarah suffered most 
from its irksomeness. Tommy hore it very well indeed, only sleeping 
when it hecame dusk. John was the valiant knight from Southport to 
Euxton, and from Euxton to Euston — ^never sleeping, never flagging, 
never pausing in taking in impressions and letting them out and off 
again with improvement. He bore up magnificently well and failed 
n^ver. Altogether the whole undertaking was fortunate, and its ac- 
complishment and conclusion safe and happy. 

" But, this being Saturday, I cannot now proceed ftirther, hut must 
reserve more serious matters for my next. I am glad to receive so satis- 
factory an account of your proceedings with your Chinese teacher. 
" I am your affectionate father, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

The Queen Street circuit is one of the most important of 
the Wesleyan districts^ and in it the Doctor found a very wide 
and open field for usefulness which he exerted himself with 
distinguished success to cultivate and improve. He was con- 
nected in his labours with some ahle and zealous colleagues 
between whom and himself there was much regard and esteem 
— ^his fellow-ministers during his appointment in that circuit 
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being the Revs. W. Barton, B. Gregory, J. Stanley and W. 
Davenport — and he entered on those labours with every pros- 
pect of the happiness and usefulness which, had hitherto at- 
tended him and which did not forsake his exertions at Queen 
Street. 

In the autumn of 1845 the writer acconfpanied his father 
on a visit to Ireland, and it is with the most lively pleasure 
that he calls to mind the period during which they were then 
companions, which, short though it was, was the most ex- 
tended holiday that for many years the Doctor allowed himself. 
They spent some time together at StiUorgan Park, in the 
county Dublin, the seat of a fiamily connection and a place pos- 
sessing in itself much beauty and many attractions and situate 
within easy reach of Dublin and of the most beautiful spots 
in its vicinage as well as of the charming scenery of the 
neighbouring county of Wicklow. The beauties surround- 
ing him here he enjoyed with an abandon and delight which 
perhaps could hardly be obtained in England, where he could 
never penetrate into a place so remote but that he was well 
known or find any absolute freedom even for a week or two 
from the demands which, with all his readiness to meet them, 
pressed heavily upon him, however carefully he might en- 
deavour to remove himself from the circle of his professional 
and public life. In Ireland however it was not so difficult to 
remain in peace. By presenting himself only to a certain set 
of Dublin friends he secured this rare enjoyment, and he re- 
peatedly said that since thirty years previously this was the 
only period at which he had felt that even for a few days he 
could call himself his own. Pleasant indeed was it during 
the continuance of this visit to partake of the high and 
genial spirits and the endless flow of brilliant social quali- 
ties which such entire and unwonted freedom from his ordi- 
nary labours seemed to develope even to an unusual degree. 
It is not easy to throw a gloom over an Irish country house 
with a complement of visitors, but the writer (who remained 
at StiUorgan after his father's departure) well remembers 
how perceptible was the change when the latter left — every 
one felt that the weather was a good deal colder and 
Christmas nearer at hand than it had seemed with him 
amongst them. 
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One recognition indeed took place during this visit under 
somewhat entertaining circmnstances. Daniel O^Connell was 
then at or possibly just passing from the zenith of his i?ronder- 
ful influence; and one ''rent-day/' when in Dublin^ Dr. 
Beaumont presented himself in the then famous Concilia- 
tion Hall. The popular idol recc^msed his auditor at onoe 
and gave him a glance of intelligence full of the extraor- 
dinary humour which his brilliant blue eye and vivid coun- 
tenance expressed inimitably. The Doctor had little idea f-i 
however of what this meant until the eloquent agitator took 
for his subject the ScLxon, and in particular the Dissenting op- V^ 
position to the Maynooth grant. Presently^ after adminis- ^ 
tering some passing cuts to other classes who objected to its f'^ 
continuance^ he came to the Methodists^ and on these he 
dilated with immense energy and humour, his face radiant 
with Jun as he looked at Dr. Beaumont. After exposing all 
their weaknesses and demolishing all their virtues entirely to 
the satisfaction of his audience and much to the amusement 
of some of them^ he rolled out in a rich brogue and with a 
quaint leer at the distinguished Methodist at his side — *^ And 
these good people talk about Popery do they, my boys ? 
Faith, they may well talk about it for none have a better 
right, don't ye think now ? Some of us know better than 
any of us would tell that there's more Popery than Roman 
Popery, and these Methodists with all their fine talk have got 
an elegant Pope of their own,'' 8cc. &c. Capital was it to 
hear the Doctor in the evening tell this story over the dinner 
table with the raciness and the humorous embellishments 
with which he was wont to give such anecdotes. 

At this period a new movement, with the object of realising 
to some extent veritable Christian union, arose under the 
name of the Evangelical Alliance. No object called forth 
more genuine sympathy from Dr. Beaumont than that pro- 
posed by the originators of that alliance and to it he gave his 
hearty support, and he was prominent among its first promoters. 
He entertained however from the first a doubt whether an ob- 
ject of that nature would not probably be found beyond the 
sphere of associated action. Indeed, much as he valued 
such action, he was, as has already been observed, fully alive 
to the defects_ and infirmities which it developes in what* 
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ever foim it is employed. Such defects he considered were 
easily counterbalanced when there was a definite course of 
actioTi. to be pursued by recognised means in order to pro- 
duce a result definite^ objective and^ so to speak^ material. 
Perli.ape he would have extended the scheme of the Evan- 
geliocd Alliance even wider than others of its advocates, 
1>ii't at the same time he considered it more as a cordial 
expression of the common Christian feelings of its members 
and a means of intercommunion on religious subjects than as 
an institution likely to command a wide influence or to achieve 
any direct external results. But whatever its scope might 
properly be, he thought it excellent in its principle, valuable 
as &r as it went, and deserving of the support and counte- 
naxiee of all lovers of true Christian charity. This '' Alliance^' 
ia alluded to in the following letter to the writer, which was 
^vrritten during the sittings of one of its '^ Conferences" at 
-vrliich he attended. 

" 99, Islington, Liverpool, 16th Jan., 1840. 

" My dear Joseph, — I duly received your letter yesterday, and I am 
obliged to you for it. 

• • • • • 

" Wearisome as it must have been to you to have been waiting so long 
without any certainty as to your destination, and matter of much anxiety 
as it has been and is to me that there is yet no certain path before you 
clearly marked out, I am not sure that it may not in the end prove to 
have been advantageous that you have waited. Your future career is too 
important to yourself, too deeply interesting to me for it to be hurried. 
Something however must be done on my return home towards a defini- 
tive settlement of this all-momentous matter. I shall give my best 
attention to your letter at my earliest leisure, and will write to you again 
perhaps before my return home. 

'* I have only time to say that I am glad I came to the Union meeting, 
but that it will occupy me until late to-night — if not a part of to-morrow ; 
that as yet therefore I have had no time to attend to anything else, and 
that I must give up the idea of returning home until Monday next in 
order that I may pay some attention to our own ajfTairs here to-morrow 
or on Saturday morning. I shall in this case leave Liverpool for Chel- 
tenham on Saturday, preach tiiere on Sunday, and return thence home 
on Monday. 

• • • • 

" Believe me, my dear son, 

*• Yours very affectionately, 

" JosxPH Beaumont.'* 
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In his letters to his children as they are inserted in this 
volume there is a great deal with regard to those children 
themselves which some may possibly think would mu<^ better 
have been left out. To do so would certainly have been 
more agreeable to the feelings of the individuals addressed 
but, inasmuch as his domestic character was perhaps of 
all the aspects in which he can be surveyed that which was 
most exemplary and perfect, to do so would have been to 
sacrifice the completeness to which a biographer should at all 
events attempt to attain to feelings which in such a case 
should to some extent be overlooked. It may be mentioned 
generally however .that in his letters to his &mily there are 
numerous passages whidi it has been thought improper to 
publish because of the affectionate partiality with which they 
remark on its viembers ; and this may be mentioned because 
those passages iUustrate strongly the mode in which he fulfilled 
his paternal duties and because, whilst it was his great pleasure 
to praise his children and he was curious to find out merits in 
them and often found them where none existed, the motive of 
all this was neither vanity nor blind affection, but it was for the 
education of their character and their encouragement in what- 
ever was good and desirable. Consequently this tone of flattery 
(shall it be called?) ceased as they arrived at maturity, when 
he took care to relieve them from the yoke of authority in 
order that they might learn to assume that of responsibility and 
that he might bind them to himself by the bonds of friendship. 
The result of this system was that it was uniformly with his 
children a common feeling and a common saying that they 
could sustain anything better than their father^s displeasure. 

At this period his paternal anxiety was excited, as will 
have been seen by the letter last inserted, as to the course 
in life of his eldest son. The letter there alluded to was 
one in which the son had used his greatest exertions to in- 
duce his father to permit him to enter the army (for which 
he had at that time the usual youthful passion which the 
parent anxiously restrained) and in which he had at the 
same time suggested the alternative of proceeding to China 
— an expedition which seemed likely to satisfy the youthful 
desire of wandering, and which was suggested by the approach- 
ing departure of Mr. and Mrs. Milne for that remote land 
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and by certain prospects which appeared to open of obtaining 
there an advantageous position either in commercial life or in 
the diplomatic service. This explanation was required for the 
proper understanding of some of Dr. Beaumont^s letters which 
at this time allude to the subject and which subsequently men- 
tion the firustration of the objects with which he sanctioned this 
expedition to the east — a frustration which was it.will be seen^ 
and necessarily was, a source of considerable pain to him. 

TO HIS ELDEST SON. 

" Gosbertou, Lincolnshire, 6th Febmaiy, 1846. 

" My dear Joseph, — ^We had an accident with the train on Monday on 
my way to Loughborough which delayed it nearly an hour. The luggage 
on the rpof of a first-lass carriage took fire (it was supposed through a 
spark from the engine) and a good many carpetbags, bandboxes, port- 
manteaus and other impedimenta with their contents were destroyed. All 
the passengers, three gentlemen and three ladies, were sufierers, losers 
that is, by this conflagration— except myself. But lo! on arriving at 
Bugby where the tickets were called for, mine was not forthcoming and 
of course I had to pay my fare again. 

" I could not let this day pass without writing at least a line or two to 
you to express my hearty congratulations on this your birthday — ^that 
you have now completed your sixteenth year. May you have many happy 
retiu-ns of your natal day ; and, as you have now put away the boy, the 
schoolboy, and have become a man in knowledge, in sentiments and 
feelings, in views and in capacious enterprise, I wish and pray that you 
may be preserved in health and wealth and that Qod may prosper you 
with aU happiness. 

* • • • • 

" Never doubt the truth of the New Testament aphorism that ' godli- 
ness is profitable for ail things.' Exercise yourself therefore unto godli- 
ness and, in whatever walk of life you may hereafter move, and in what- 
ever part of the globe you may be led to sojourn, you may be happy and 
useful, honourable and influential. You may and no doubt will meet 
with things painful and disappointing but, fearing God and walking in 
diligence and uprightness before men, all will be well and God ^all crown 
your life with loving kindness and load it with his bounties. May He 
bless you and keep you, may He cause His face to shine upon you and 
give y on peace — that aD-comprehensive boon, 

" You disappointed me at Quomdon, and I received no letter until I 
returned from Hucknall to Nottingham last night at half-past ten or 
rather near eleven. I cannot and need not advert to the subject of the 
departure for China, as I expect to be home to-morrow afternoon at three 
o'clock or half-past three. 

" I never was in bed last night, and left Nottingham this morning at 
three o'clock by mail-coach for Newark, so that I was at Nottingham 
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• 
and close to the house in which you were reoeiyed into the world, tbftt 
very day sixteen years after your birth. I left Newark at seveii and 
reached this place about noon, and I have preached this afternoon to a 
great crowd, have now to encounter a monster * tea-meeting* and hare 
to preach in the evening again. 

" At present I have not time to add more, but beg that you will accept 
my sincere congratulations on the return of your birUiday, and raj 
warmest wishes for your future well-being and well-doing. God ever 
bless you, my dear son ! I am 

" Your affectionate father, 

" Joseph BBAUilbKr." 

A yast number of descriptions in various tones and styles 
are to be found both in works of travel and of fiction of 
partings from old England under every variety of drcum- 
stances. But did the reader ever contemplate, when saunter- 
ing in any of the ports of departure on the Channel coast, 
what worlds of sensations of the most acute kind were 
agitating the breasts of the many unoccupied visitors who 
seemed indeed as if they were merely passing through to the 
Isle of Wight or to Torquay with the prospect of returning in a 
few days to their own hearths ? True, there are boatmen and 
tenters,., and phlegmatic old Indians and bufiiness-like pro* 
ceedings enough to justify entire disregard of this aspect of 
what is going on about you, but nevertheless it is true also 
that, amidst this bustle and amusement and life there are 
hearts around you to whom it all is utterly nothing, which are 
dead to it — and, though your neighbour may look comfortable 
enough, even the elaborate stoicism of civilised society will not 
prove adequate to sustain his a£fectation of ease so as to pre- 
vent the discovery of the falsehood by one who cares to dive 
below the varnish of a smile. Many are the thousands that 
have in generation after generation gased eagerly and fear- 
fully, dreading lest they should see their ship looming in the 
offing, from the spot on which you saunter so easily over that 
expanse of water, and dreary and desert as it seemed to them, 
soon to extend itself in almost immeasurable leagues between 
them and those dear ones whose touch aeems at such a time 
pregnant with a marvellous magnetism. How their hearts 
have ached and yearned and sometimes broken in the con- 
templation of the future or the thought of the past — the dear, 
bright^ golden past I How the precious moments, big with 
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emotions intensified almost to an agony, have seemed at once 
to drone their way through ages and to flit with a lightning 
speed, have been counted, watched, anticipated, seized, 
mourned over! And here and there and all around there 
have been 

" Partings such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs* 
Which ne'er might be repeated. Who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes?" 

If you have not experienced such sensations or some very 
flomilar ones, reader, you have a lai^e part of your soul yet 
unexplored, and that although you may be never so sage 
or cold or ^'advanced in life/' for not only the tenderest 
and weakest^ but the strongest and noblest {^ye, and the 
hardest and the meanest who perhaps never knew before that 
they were troubled with anything in the shape of love or 
sentiment) have under such circumstances owned a '^ touch 
of nature." 

But surely never did any one bear a part in such a separa- 
tion who was more bowed down by his grief than was Dr. 
Beaumont, notwithstanding all the support which^ beyond a 
doubt, high Christian feeliug and an habitual trust in Ood 
do afford in such trials, when in the spring of 1846 two of 
his children parted from him to perform their voyage to China. 
He attempted manfully to console and cheer them with his 
last words, but as he was borne back to the shore he was 
broken-hearted, and long was it before he could with all his 
constitutional elasticity of disposition recover his wonted 
cheerfulness <and self-possession. Those children well re- 
member how his first letters to them were tear-stained and 
filled with pathetic expressions of grief, and those of his 
fionily who were left with him can tell how for long after this 
separation they would on entering his study find him in tears, 
sitting like one bewildered, gazing blankly at his fire or 
at his desk. With regard to his daughter who had died 
he often said to his wife that they should be ''proud and 
happy to have a child in heaven,'^ but his happiness and pride 
in his family who were living was greatly reduced if he had 
them not about him and felt not his own devotion to them 
reciprocated in everyday Ufe. Those who did not know Dr. 
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Beaumont might perhaps be led to conceive that a man who 
journeyed constantly as he did from no arbitrary necessity 
found but little enjoyment in domestic life, but no idea could be 
more entirely opposite to the truth than such a one. His chosen 
and excellent pleasure was to be amongst his family ; to attain 
that pleasure even for a few hours he frequently underwent 
great inconvenience and fatigue; and, prominent and distin- 
guished as was his public career, nobly as he worked and 
fought and suffered in his vocation (for he had more than 
enough of the turbulent and painful to encounter in his public 
life), these pages would certainly fail in giving a true idea of 
his character did they not exhibit him most prominentlj* in 
this domestic light. 

The following was one of the first letters addressed by him 
to the writer after his departure for the East. 

" London, May 15, 1846. 

" My dear Joseph, — ^It is five weeks to-day since I saw your face and 
heard your voice— since I left you on board the vessel which is still bear- 
ing you further and further away from me, and which, ere I quitted its 
deck, was on its voyage, its long, long voyage to that country which I shall 
never see and which it was and is my affliction that you were eager to 
see. I much feel, and that every day, your absence ; I greatly and deeply 
lament it. 

*' You have just reached an age, at which all that had previously been 
done for you was puttuig itself forth in its proper manifestations, ex- 
citing my satisfaction and kindling my most pleasing anticipation. How- 
ever it is done ; you are gone, and I may never see you more in this world ! 
I shall not allow myself to express all that I have felt and suffered in 
consequence of your leaving us for such a distant scene. I pray God 
that he may graciously condescend to give me strength of mind, 
courage of heart, to prevent gloomy dejection and s^sh murmuring 
on my part I trust and pray that you may be preserved safe through 
the passage, and that your way may be opened well before you, and 
that God may prosper your great enterprise— for great it is in itself and 
in its consequences. But you must prepare your mind for whatever may 
be permitted— and how mubh of what is unpleasant, disappointing and 
painful may await you, who can tell ? Such contemplations fling their 
portion of shadow over my mind in the constant heavings of my thoughts 
in regard to you. 

" You have to mind your person and be the conservator of your health 
and you should be most determined and unflinching in every course of 
conduct that either directly or indirectly has a bearing on your personal 
condition and bodily health. Temperance, nay, abstemiousness, it is indis • 
pensable, essential, vital that you should most strenuously maintain — ^lay 
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it down as a law, a principle, a most important, sacred, life-preserving, 
axiom. Indeed, I doubt not that, in the climate which you have chosen, 
ibis is the saJyation of health. Exercise an uncompromising, unsleeping 
finnness and vigilance over yourself in this matter. Everything depends 
TiXK>n it for the present and the future, for your well-being and well- 
doing. 

•* Then, be religious. Walk and live in the fear of the Lord. For your 
o^wn sake do so, as the fear of the Lord is the principal wisdom, the 
bighest, the deepest, the most beneficial and valuable. Unite yourself 
TVTth the Christian people of the place in which you may reside, and thus 
be a companion of them that fear God. For the sake of your adopted 
(x>rmtry be the Christian, the religious man throughout, from your first 
landing till you shall be removed from it altogether. Let tbe Chinese see 
in you what Chiistianity really is and does — ^how just and fair, how kind 
and faithful, how temperate, how diligent, how forbearing and self-deny- 
ing it makes its recipient and subject. Be religjous /row* the first, and 
you will have little trouble, little inconvenience, little annoyance, and 
miich satisfaction and conscious delight, and public respect as well as 
8plf-respect Religion will then be a habit, a part of yourself, and will 
be the solace, the invigoration, the guardian, and the flower and crown 
of life to you. 

" I can say nothing to you respecting your course; all is in your own 
bands. I can only hope and trust, pray and confide. You will need 
much prudence and discretion, qualities which are not always found in 
one so young. Seek direction from an infallible source, and pray for 
blessing from Him who is always nigh to them that call upon Him, to 
euch as call upon Him out of a pure heart 

• * * • * 

" I was at Oxford on Tuesday last and was taken over the colleges by 
Adam Farrar. He inquired much and particularly after you, and wished 
to know how to address you. Mr. Howson has left the Collegiate at 
Liverpool, and is appointed by the Duke of Argyll tutor to his son. 
Political news you will of course learn through the press of your new 
locality, and from our own. We have nothing very new. Sir Robert's 
Com Bill has not yet passed the Commons. I attended and spoke at a 
public meeting in Exeter Hall on Monday of the British and Foreign 
School Society at which was present a somewhat unusual assemblage of 
men distinguished in public life. It was presided over by Lord John 
Russell, who spoke well, as did also the Marquis of Lome, Lord Kin- 
naird. Lord Monteagle, the Bishop of Norwich and others. 

« * • « * 

" K I do not send money to you this mail I shall take care to do so by 
the next You should be correct in keeping accounts for yourself; be 
exact; know your own circumstances perfectly at all times, and keep 
within the limits of your means. I wish you to write fiill particulars of 
your actual condition and real prospects; hide nothing, keep back 
nothing even of what may be unpleasant or unfavourable. Let me 
know all, even should it be adverse and painfrd. 
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" May God bless you and keep you in all your ways ! So prays 
" Tour eyer affectionate father, 

*' Joseph Bratjmont." 

TO HIS WIFE. 

" Bristol, 29th July, 1846. 

" My dear Susan, — ^This morning the Conference opened at nine 
o^dock. There were several vacancies in the hundred, all of -which had 
to be filled up according to seniority except one. That one had to come 
into the legal hundred by election of all members of Conference who had 
travelled fourteen years and upwards. Bobert Newton proposed Mr. 
Bobert Young with commendation; Mr. Fowler then pipposed myselt 
I of course acknowledged my election, which followed, and this I did in 
very few words. The election of President then ensued, .when Atherton 
was elected by 208 votes. 

*' I have an engagement at the Isle of Wight on the 16Ui of Augu^ 
and hope to be able to spend a few da3rs there on my return. On the 
19th August the great Convention of the Evangelical Alliance meets, and 
I must be at home at any rate by that time. Here the air is hot and pene- 
trating, and I am a good deal affected, melted and subdued by the high 
temperature which prevails. Mr. Jacob Stanley jimior is down for 
Queen Street circuit in Mr. Barton's place. With love to Mary and 
Susan, John and Thomas, I remain, my dear Susan, 

" Yours affectionately, 

" Joseph Beaumokt." 

TO the same. 

" Bristol, 10th August, 1846. 

" My dear Susan, — ^In reply to yours which I received this morning, I 
have to say that I really scarcely know what to say about John. I am 
too anxious about him to say that he should go to Bamsgate. If I had 
been remaining any time at Southampton I should have said, let him 
come there with yourself; but I shall not be able to reach it until 
Saturday, as I have to go on Thursday to Tintem Abbey, having a chapel 
to open there, or rather at a place within a mile of it, on that day. 

" It will be Friday afternoon before I can return to Bristol and so, as 
I said, I shall not reach Southampton xmtil Saturday. Yesterday I 
preached at Kingswood in the morning, but the crowd was most oppres- 
sive. In the afternoon I stole into * the Tabernacle,* a large Independent 
Chapel there, just opposite the house of Mr. Budgett, my host I went 
in shly and took my place under the gallery, at the back amongst the 
colliers, when, lo ! to my consternation, the reverend preacher, clothed 
in gown and bands, approached me with the most earnest entreaty that 
I would preach. I assured him that I could not, as I had preached 
that morning and had to preach this evening, and my strength would 
not admit of my preaching that afternoon. He then wished me to leave 
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the chapel, and I thareft>re withdrew, and he vennied his pulpit and pro- 
oeeded wiih the servioe ! 

'* At night I went to the school, and spent a couple of hours in solitude, 
^walking ahout the garden and acyacent fields to which I was so well 
accustomed forty years ago! It was a rather solemn and edifying 
evening. I felt all the deeper interest as I shall nerer pace those grounds 
aQpain — that echoed heing doomed. 

" I returned to Bristol this morning, and this evening I have to preach 
liere, in the (Conference chapel, and how thankful I shall he when it is 
over ! I am not veiy well, heing languid and expressed. I do not know 
-whether it will he in my power to get to Bath — I fear not. I am pressed 
and oppressed. Nor have I yet had time to call on Mr. Wills, hut 
ril see whether I can do so to-morrow. 

" My love to all — Jolinnie and all. 

" I am your affectionate husband, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

to the same. 

" 10, Harpur Street, London, 19th Sept., 1846. 
'* My dear Susan, — I shall be in your present neighbourhood next 
week. I shall glide past it on my way to Wales on Sunday night or 
early on Monday morning, and on Tuesday morning I return to it on my 
way to Bradford where I have to preach in the afternoon and evening of 
that day. I leave Newport by the steam-packet on that morning at six 
o'clock, and if I reach Bristol in time shall come to Bath by the train 
that arrives at nine a.m. If I fail in reaching by that train, I shall come 
on by the train that reaches Bath at ten minutes past twelve, and shall 
have to be conveyed to Bradford by gig, so that if I get to Bath by nine 
I may see you for an hour or two before proceeding to Bradford. I shall 
be obliged to return from Bradford to Bath after preaching at night, as 
I must leave Bath the same night by the down train, at ten minutes to 
one in the night for Plymouth, where I have to open a chapel on Wed- 
nesday morning. I had a desire to h§.ve gone across from Plymouth 
to Tenby in Wales, having been most kindly pressed by Mrs. W. and her 
daughters to visit them there. I much need some few days' repose in 
such a place as Tenby, which has famous sea air, water and sands ; and 
I really was contriving to have effected this visit, but I am afraid I shall 
be obliged to abandon it, as I cannot be released from my Sunday en- 
gagement at Birstall. I have tried to emancipate myself, but I am con- 
quered, and now my little excursion seems knocked on the head. If I 
find that I cannot get across to Wales readily from Plymouth by Ilfra- 
combe the probability is that I shall return direct, and I may possibly 
be able to spend a little time with you at Bath before I proceed further, 
to my destination for Sunday, which is at Birstall near Leeds. 
* • • • • 

" I do not feel that it will be in my power to write to China to-day, 
indeed I have no 'heart to do so, until I obtain tidings frpm thence. 
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Near six months have gone once I saw the light of dear J.'s and F.'s 
faces and not a line*— not a word, not a breath ! It is indeed going a 
way that I have never gone before ! 

" John comes home on Tuesday — ^and indeed my reluctance to permit 
him to go away is more than justified by the indisposition which be has 
suffered whilst away, though I understand that he is now well a^^ain. 

** My next journey will be one of my long, longest absences from home. 
as I expect to be away ten days. Pray when are you returning? Susan 
and Sarah will be solitary enough for some time to come. But the 
public is an inexorable master, and some of us have rather a hard duty 
in yielding obedience to the imperial sway thereof' 

" I remain your affectionate husband, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

The following letter alludes to a pamphlet called '^^The 
Case Tested/' written by the friend to whom it was addressed 
on the sabject of the reviyalist proceedings of the Rev. J. 
Caughey and the discountenance which they had met with 
from part of the Wesleyan Conference. 

TO W. B. CABTER, ESQ. 

" London. 5th March, 1847. 

" My dear Sir, — I thank you for your pamphlet on Mr. Caughey, which 
is I think a very kind, well-conducted argument in behalf of the Con- 
ference measures in reference to that most useful person. I think jon 
have made the best, the very best of the proceedings of the Conference. 

" I gladly accept of your kind invitation to be your guest at the open- 
ing of Halifax Chapel. I am under engagement to be there on Sunday 
the 4th of April, God willing, and I shall hope to reach you on the pre- 
ceding day. We are all in a tolerable state of health, though I feel 
myself declining, albeit a Swiss clergyman who heard me preach on Sun- 
day said that I did so ' like a man of five-and-twenty,' and that he thought 
that either I ought to have the salary of the Bishop of London, or that 
he ought to be made to work as I do I I do not think that either the one 
or the other will take place. We can but work while it is day, for the 
night Cometh ! 

" With very kind regards to Mrs. Carter and family, 

" I am, my dear Sir, your affectionate friend, 

*' Joseph Beaumont." 

The views which he had entertained in sanctioning his eldest 
son^s proceeding to the east were disappointed by various cir- 
cumstances^ and this failure was of course a matter of great 
concern to him. In all the letters which he wrote to his son 
while abroad the burden was mainly^ indeed it was entirely^ 
the expression of the most active sympathy and the most 
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anxious solicitude as to the happiness of his child and of 
encouragement to return home there to commence the serious 
lousiness of life. The following letter may be inserted as in- 
stancing his solicitude. 

•*^ London, 15th June, 1847. 

" ^y dear Joseph, — 

• * • • • 

•• I had fiilly made up my mind to expect your retiun, and I had hegun 
to look out for your arrival when your letter from Hong-kong informed me 
that you had made up your mind to go to Shanghae. I rather regret- 
ted it though I do not hlame you for deciding to do so. The more I have 
thought of the matter the more I incline to the opinion that you had 
better return. Your account of the country to which you have gone is 
by no means favourable or hopeful. And even if you should succeed at 
Shanghae (after the lose of a year), and should your position prove an 
advantageous one, it can I presiune be so only in one sense, and that is 
pecuniarily ; and in pursuit of that one object you may make too great 
sacrifices and run too great risks. Whereas, returning home now, you 
are still of an age at which you might advantageously adopt some profes- 
sion. You might attend the University for the next three or four years, 
and then be fitted for some action; and I still think that, unless at 
Shanghae you meet with positive success and large prospect, return 
would be preferable than to be creeping. 

" However in a great measure the matter is in your own hand, as it is 
impossible for me to take into consideration the circumstances which sur 
round you in China and which are elements in judging of what is best to 
be done. You must decide wisely, firmly and promptly. Do not let the 
thought that it may be unpleasant for you to return sway your conclu- 
sion, as yon will be just as welcome at home as if you had never gone 
out at all. I think that if you come back nowy at once, without the los^ 
of more time, you may take a professional course which with God's bless- 
ing wiU be a far more respectable, happy and useful one than anything 
which is attainable by you in China — but again I must say you must 
decide for yomrself. Let no sense of wounded pride or shame deter 
you from returning— that course, irrespective of such infiuences, clearly 
appearing to me the best anc^ wisest one. 

*' I do not quite imderstand what you mean by the Indian navy, an en- 
trance upon which you think would suit you, nor do I know by what steps 
or in what way I could facilitate such a step, supposing that I did not 
feel any material objection to adopting such a measure on your behalf. 
I think you are fitted for some more beneficial and dignified action and 
destination. But a truce to all opinions, speculations and arguments ! 
Time and Providence must reveal the next stage in this long, tiresome, 
hard chapter which it seems from your description of the peril that enclosed 
you, was very near a sudden and tragic termination. We are very thank- 
ful for your escape and trust that you will be more cautious for the future 

U 
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how you venture on forbidden grotrnd, or rusk such Tiolent opposUkm 
and infuriated dislike.* 

" Perhaps Sarah will report family matters to you, in which indieed we 
have no change. John has just finished another term at St Saviour's and I 
feel at a loss how to dispose of him. I do not think of sending him this 
August to Kingswood school, and I am quite imdecided whether to send 
liim to University or to King's College school, but a few weeks must de- 
termine this matter. Tom is growing tall and must be sent to school 
somewhere this autumn. 

" Here the weather has been very fine lately, and everything in the vege- 
table kingdom in England wears a pleasing and promising aspect In Ire- 
land too it is so, with the exception of a partial potato blight which has 
again appeared. Tou will ere this have learned that O'Connell died at Genoa 
more than a montli ago on his way to Bome, also that Dr. Chalmers died 
suddenly at his own house in Edinburgh about a fortnight ago. O'Connell's 
heart is gone to Rome and his body comes to Dublin. The repeal move- 
ment will very likely struggle on, but in a ricketty way, and will probably 
gradually expire. The monetary market and trade generaUy are greatly 
depressed and in a state of adversity. The Parliament is drawing towards 
a close, and when it breaks up it will die and a new election ensues. The 
Whigs retain their position and it is likely will do so for some time. But 
I need not give you any general news as you will learn it from the * Times' 
wliich I am sending with some other papers. 

• • • • • 

*• This day week I go to Liverpool to preach the anniversary sermons 
of Great Homer Street Chapel the following day. The Conference 
• 

* The writer was in the habit when in Canton of making extended excur- 
sions in the neighbourhood in search of amusement or to satisfy his curio- 
sity. The condition of affairs in that district made such explorations 
always somewhat hazardous, but the event alluded to here was really a 
remarkable escape by which he and a party of seven others, chiefly naval 
and military officers, were preserved from a horrible death at the hands 
of a mob on the occasion of a visit which they paid to a large and interest- 
ing town, called Fuh-shan, sitiiated at some distance from Canton. Thou- 
sands — ^the whole town in fact — turned out determined to end the excursions 
of the " foreign devils," to whom the Chinese officers were quite unal>le to 
give efficient protection and who were exposed for hours to imminent 
peril of being torn to pieces by this wild mob. The coolness of the dis- 
tinguished explorer of the Euphrates, General Chesney, who was one 
of the party (all of whom were armed only with fowling-pieces) restrained 
the more sanguine horn a rash attack upon the multitude which could only 
have resulted in their own destruction, and but for this and the extra- 
ordinary and courageous devotion of a Chinese mandarin none of them 
would have returned to Canton alive. This disturbance and the refusal 
of the Chinese authorities to inflict adequate punishment on the town was 
the immediate cause of the expedition against that city in 1847. 
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fJBfclla to be held there this year, and I shall reach it about the 2 1st July 
and shall remain probably for near three weeks. Mr. L.'s will be my 
liome whilst in attendance at the Conference, which will be most agreeable 
to me every way, and it is probable that your mother will accompany me 
there. 

'* My health remains pretty good, but I am conscious of the adyance of 
years and I am not physically as I was in the pulpit, nor can I expect 
ever to be so again, ^d now I shall close — this being Saturday and I 
not haying much time to deyote to correspondence. 

" The suspense and failure and anxiety attendant on your whole moye- 
ment haye been great indeed, and some change for the better and brighter 
and happier in a scene so dark will be hailed by us all with more than 
ordinary acceptance and gratitude. It is well that ' hope springs eternal 
in the hiunan breast,* and that the elasticity of the hiunan mind is so 
great and its resources so yaried and so yast I haye to write to Fanny 
and therefore conclude, subscribing myself 

" Your affectionate father, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

In the summer of 1847 he paid his first visit to Prance 
where he secured a few days' relaxation. Writing to one of 
his family from Boulogne he expresses the most youthful en- 
joyment' of the novel scene which that Anglo-French town 
presented to him — ^he remarks '^ I am in France — ^is it true? 
It seems a French town inlaid with English — a human mosaic ! 
I have strolled about a little and find the place altogether more 
interesting than I expected. I have moreover bathed in the 
sea and have dined at the iable-d'hdte at the 'Folkestone/ 
which I consider no small achievement^ I assure you^ as I 
participated in more than half of the numerous courses. On 
the whole the dinner was acceptable and delectable^ a very 
pleasant and satisfying proceedings although the assembly was 
chiefiy English,* As to the women — ^they are so neat and 
their dress is so noeet and their ad~dre»a so soft and pleasant 
that it is wonderful I have never been in France before I" 

The following letter to one of his daughters (changing the 
topic somewhat rapidly) well expresses his solicitude as to the 
spiritual life and happiness of his children. 

* How many travellers have thus thought of the tabU-dliote system 
displayed at the English hotels of Boulogne and Paris ! How many have 
maintained their opinion on a more intimate acquaintance with the genuine 
tables-^ JiQte of France and Germany proper? 
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•• London, 2l8t July, 1^17. 

" My dear Child, — I have this morning received yoiir letter, dated the 
18th inst, and happy I am to receive a letter from you at all, and 
especially such a letter. 

" I am thankful to Ood for what his grace has wrought in you whilfX 
at Birmingham, and through the instrumentality of Mr. Caughey and 
other good people whom you found there. It is indeed a great blessing 
which you have obtained, a precious salvation which you have sought 
and found. Its worth can never be told, and I most fervently and afifeo- 
tionately congratulate you on the happy state into which you have now 
been introduced. You do well to make mention of the loving-kindness 
of the Lord which is so great towards you, and it is gratifying to me 
eveiy way to learn that the Lord has thus met with you ^y the war, that 
he has pardoned your sins and put a new song into your mouth, even the 
song of deliverance and redemption. It is right to show forth the praise 
of the Lord who has done such great things for you aud to tell of his 
wondrous works in the saving of your soul. You have to pray as well as 
praise, to watch as well as pray, to be humble and thoughtful, mnsinK 
on all the goodness and mercy which the Lord hath shown you. On 
your return you should unite yourself to a class — but of this more here- 
after. I am sorry that I have not time to write to you at length, but I 
assure you again that I rejoice with you in the happiness you derive from 
believing in Christ. Cleave to him with full purpose of heart, and you 
will be preserved in the good old paths in which you have already found 
rest to your soul. 

" How soon do you please to return home ?-»for you have now been 
a long time at Redditch. I leave home for the Conference on Friday 
morning and on Sunday I preach at Rochdale. I hope to reach Livei^ 
pool on Monday morning by ten o'clock. I am at Mr. L.*s there, but if 
you write to me to Liverpool address me at Brunswick ChapeL I cannot 
receive a letter from you in reply to this before I leave on Friday morning. 

" May God bless you, my dear, and keep you from evil, and sustain 
you with seasonable and sufficient supplies of grace, tliat you may ^oiify 
God who has so greatly blessed you. To him I commend you. 

** Give my love to Mr. and Mrs. and Miss T. I remain, my dear child, 

" Your affectionate father, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

to his dauohteb sarah. 

" Liverpool, 9th August, 1847.* 
" My dear Sarah, — I have received yoiu: letter this morning and, in refer- 
ence to Bradford, my visit there on this journey is out of the question. I have 
been entreated to preach next Simday at Scarborough (for the missions) , and 
urged to stop a week there to recruit myself after the Conference. I have 
been pressed for many months together to give next Sunday to Southport, 
to the opening of a new chapel there, and have been assured how much I 
should need to recruit and refresh myself for a few days there after the 
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cares and conflicts of the scene by which I am now surrounded. I have 
been asked with great pertinacity to preach next Simday at Cheltenham, 
anniyersary seimons, and have been tempted with many assm-ances of 
the great benefit to my health which a few days' sojourn tJiere would yield 
me. I have been invited to preach on Sunday next at Birstall, where I 
have many friends, anniversary sermons for the chapel which I opened 
there a year ago, and many inducements and argiuuents have been put 
ibrth to ensure a compliance with this application. I have been pressingly 
besought to preach on Sunday next at Oldham Street Chapel, Manchester, 
in behalf of the Sunday-schools there. I have also been pressed to preach 
at Leeds, in Brunswick Chapel tliere, at the launch of their gi*eat school. . 
To some half-dozen other places besides these I have been urged to give 
the coming Sabbath-day, and all manner of inducements have been put 
forth to secure me for it, but I have felt all along that Queen Street cir- 
cuit has greater claims upon me than any circuit in Britain, and, God 
willing, I shall be in tbat chapel on Sunday. I have firmly refused 
every application, and hope to reach home on Saturday next, but there id 
no prospect that Conference will close before Friday, and I cannot leave 
imtil its termination. 

** Perhaps in the number of places from which I have had invitations 
fox the next Sabbath, but which I have not mentioned, I ought to have 
included Bnmswick Chapel in which I am now writing to you. I have 
been again and again lu-ged to preach for the Sunday-school and day- 
school connected with this chapel, and you know how many reasons I 
have for complying with such an appeal, but I have been unrelenting in 
this instance also in favoiu: of Queen Street, and now I have finished this 
long narrative of the constant struggle which I have had to prevent in- 
trusion on my appointment for the 15th of August. 

" Yestei-day I was at Padiham, opening a chapel there, and preached 
morning and evening. A very wet day but a very good day, and the 
collection in that little place was <£142 ! 

" Your cousin seems to wish some intelligence about the ' Fly-sheets* 
engagements, fought here last Friday week ; but really it is somewhat 
irksome to me to describe a scene in which it so happened that I was a 
prominent actor — besides the story is now more than a week old. I 
made a speech of an hour and a quarter long against the resolution 
which passed the Conference on that subject, and you will scarcely 
expect me to recite so long a speech, and one of which I had not a line 
written, and much of which I cannot now call up again. Perhaps some 
of the scribes of this assembly may have taken jottings of the debate 
adverted to, and perhaps in conversation you may hear of it. 

'* Tell M. that Mr. Reece will not be at his class next Wednesday. 
But perhaps by the Wednesday following he may have returned, and he 
begs me to say how happy he will be to receive her into it Give my love 
to her and say that I think she need not wait for his return to join it. 

** I should have said, whilst noticing the proceedings of last Friday 
week, that on a second resolution to get up a declaration to be signed by 
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the preachers, clearing themselves of all connection with the Flj-sheets, 
I was also an opponent, and indeed I felt myself called u]X)n to denounce 
the whole business in no veiy measured terms. 

• • • • • 

** A few days more and I hope to be with you, for I reaUy am tolerably 
weary of the Conference and shall be glad when it is orer. I haxe had 
no time to call upon any of our friends here, nor have I any prospect 
that I shall find opportunity to wait upon any of them, unless it be Mr. 
Perrin whom I must somehow or other get to see. 
" With love to Mary, Susan, John, Tom, I remain, dear Sarah, 
" Your affectionate father, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

Amongst Us multifarious engagements in the summer of 
this year was one which may be specified because he felt his 
selection to represent the dissenters on that occasion as a 
welcome tribute to his character. The Tamworth Bible So- 
ciety was warmly patronised by the late Sir Robert Peel and 
it was to the anniversary meeting of that society which was 
held in this year, under the immediate auspices and presidence 
of that statesman, that allusion is here made. For Sir Robert 
Dr. Beaumont had a very high respect both in the public and 
private aspects of his character. This was not the first occa- 
sion on which they had met in public life ; but, accustomed as 
the Doctor was to the laudations of all classes of men, he was 
highly gratified by the cordial manner in which that distin- 
guished man expressed to him the happiness which he felt at 
meeting and listening to him on that platform. 

The following letter was addressed to his daughter in 
China. 

" 10, Harpur Street, London, 18th Dec, 1847. 

'• My dear Fanny, — ^I was thankful to receive hy the last mail a letter 
from you, and much interested to hear of the birth, that you had become 
a^^ain the mother of your son, who I trust is and will be spared to be to 
you a solace, 9. delight and a hope of a kind so precious to loving wives. 
I congratulate you on this event, so auspicious and benign, and wait to 
receive intelligence that yourself and son are doing well, and that your 
new character sits well upon you. 

" I am glad that you appreciate your situation at Shanghai. It is well 
to acknowledge the goodness of the Almighty who by His Providence 
orders all things better for us than we in our ignorance should by our 
own feelings determine thQm for ourselves. 

" Here, in London and generally through the provinces, we have had 
and etill have wide-spread sickness and a much increased mortality 
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owing to the unprecedented prevalence of influenza, I was in Man- 
chester last Sunday, and there I found the epidemic more general than 
in London or anywhere else, so far as my personal visits and observa- 
tions have gone. My own healtli has been happily preserved, though I 
think I am conscious that my vigour and elasticity and nerve are not 
quite what they were. 1 feel that now I must decrease at least in fresh- 
ness and physical power — it is cheering to liiink that increase in wisdom 
and grace is still attainable. But how defective in these I am and ever 
have been ! I find myself however as full of application and as abundant 
in laboiu: as formerly. 

• • • • • 

" On Monday last I came from Manchester to Winnington Lodge, the 
residence of Mr. Pennell, near Northwich. I did not see F. at Man- 
chester, for I suppose that like other medical men he would be wholly 
occupied with the abounding sickness so that he could not come to 
Oldham Street Chapel in which I preached, and my visit was so short 
and hurried that it was impossible for me to call upon him. 

" So Joseph is on his way to England ! His future is as unknown and 
as uncertain as ever. God only can bring light out of darkness, and make 
crooked things straight and rough things plain. To His Divine will we 
must submit, and His holy purposes will I trust be graciously worked 
out 

" I am quite anxious about John. I am not qxiite satisfied to leave 
him at St. Saviour^s School. And I am not qxiite sure that King's 
College or University College School would be as good for him as Wood- 
house Grove. There he would have most regular habits and fi^sh air 
with fair scholarship and more stimulus and emulation than at St. Sa- 
viour's. I am very unwilling to part with him from home, and confess 
that, near as Cliristmas is, I have not fully decided what I shall do with 
him. He is growing and is a most intelligent fellow. As to oiu* future 
I can say nothing yet about it. I am not anxious myself to continue in 
London, but only yesterday I was waited upon by an office-bearer from 
Chelsea, to inquire whether I was engaged for next year, and to sound 
me in reference to my willingness to go to that circuit. I gave only 
general answers, and at present I must wait with confidence that this 
matter will be in due time adjusted easily and settled in a way conducive 
to our usefulness and comfort You mention my being President. I do 
not think that that will be my lot at present. I pursue a course which 
prevents or at least postpones it, but one which is more satisfactory to my 
sense of what is right than anotlier which would place me in tliat situa- 
tion. I can afford to do without being President, but I cannot afford to 
abandon my sense of justice and liberty. 

" May God bless yoiu* son and his dear parents and encompass you all 
with his favour as with a shield. To His Almighty care and love I com- 
mend you all. I am, dear Fanny, 

" Your affectionate father, 

"Joseph Beaumont.'* 
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TO THE BAUK. 

" London, 18th March, 1B48. 

" My dear Fanny, — I have been very sorry to hear by your late ledars 
how much indisposed you have been, but I trust that by this time yon 
have recovered your accustomed health, for if that shall fail you we shall be 
sad indeed. I am happy to hear that your boy thrives and prospers, and 
I hope he may be spared to be a great happiness to you. My own bealtlx 
is scarcely so good as it was, but I know not that there is anything 
seriously declining further than as advancing years necessitate. I am 
now fifty-four, and come there but a few short years and I shall go whence 
I sliall not return. When I think of the uncertainty of our ever meet- 
ing again, what shall I say ? We can but work the work of Him that 
hath sent us in life's eventful, transient day ; but we are taught to pray for 
teaching that we may number our cUty* — ^not our yean. I pray Grod that 
his smile and benediction may be multiplied upon you and Mr. Milne. 
It is happy that he continues well, so that his duties and enjoyments may 
flow on without hindrance. 

** All news I suppose you will hear in other letters, and of the non- 
arrival of Joseph, of his miserable passage you will conjecture. You will 
have heard ere this of the wonderful, total revolution in France. How 
vast a change ! By the bye, I was meditating a trip thither this summer, 
but 1 am afraid the revolution will break up the party which had been 
arranged for tliat purpose. Public affairs in England are uot prospering*, 
and commerce is much affected by the state of the Continent It is said 
even our Queen has felt very nervous since Louis Philippe's annihilation 
politically, and I do not much wonder at it. 

• • • • • 

" As to our future I can say notliing yet about it Direct invitations 
are not given now till the March quarterly meeting which has not yet 
arrived. I am not anxious myself to continue in London, for the inter- 
ests of the children would be quite as well secured I think in the 
country. The desirableness of continuing in London or not must partly 
depend upon wliat course is pursued with reference to Joseph. 

*' With love to Mr. Milne and the young Anglo-Chinese Beaumont, I 
remain, dear Fanny, 

" Your afiectionate father, 

'* JosBPH Beaumont." 

Not yet sated with travel^ his eldest son^ who returned to 
England in the spring of 1848^ was again desirous to go abroad. 
This time the father strongly opposed the scheme. His good 
sense and knowledge of the human heart had led him two 
years before to feel that it was all very well to yield to a rest- 
less youth's ardour " and so to rein it/' but the time had now 
come when better and more regular habits were necessary. 
It is to this desire of his son's that the following letter which 
was written during the Conference of 184>8 alludes. 
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" Hull, 24th July, 1848. 
*• My dear Joseph, — I left Rochdale last night at seven minutes past 
eight, having prea<;hed to two very large congregations. I came into 
Kormanton and slept at the hotel, left it hy train this morning at half-past 
four and reached Hull at seven a.m. I proceeded forthwith to Mr. West's, 
found a servant up, though the window-shutters were not down. I found 
my way to my hedroom and joined Mr. West and his sister at hreakfast. 
Your mother was expected and much disappointment was expressed at her 
non-arrival. 

** This forenoon I came down to the chapel and foimd your letter. At 
present I know not what to say to the proposal of Mr. . It is how- 
ever entitled to grave consideration. 

** You avow that your preference is to go abroad. This I think is not 
a happy circumstance. Yon are the eldest son — between yoiurself and 
another son there is a chasm of six years, and it wUl be nine or ten years 
hefore John can be of age enough to act with personal and legal force, and 
your sisters it is possible may be placed in circiunstances calling for frater- 
nal assistance. Tou have already been two years out of England, abroad, 
without any product and at a great expenditure, and I cannot approve of 
your going abroad again either under Government or otherwise. As to 
8 proposal,* it is not to me satisfactory after all this protracted wait- 
ing and antecedent endeavour that we should take a course which will 
have the eflfect of leaving you cramped and rivetted, unable to rise and 
expand into the full dimensions of an independent member of the profes- 
sion in which you may have been working. You should certainly I think 
be able after all to be something, to be somebody. 

" However I may be under some mistake as to what you have said, or 
what you have said is itself defective and partial ; but it seems that by 
this plan some arch will have to be added in order that you may be fitted 
to take rank in such a class of functionaries as that you may have a proper 
status. 

m * m • • 

" I am your affectionate father, 

" Joseph Beaumon^" 

The following letter to one of his daughters who was about 
proceeding in the direction of one of his journeys illustrates 
the manner in which he used to cross and recross the island 
in hia devotion to his work. 

" Weymouth, 8rd September, 1848. 
" My dear Sarah, — I find that it will be very difficult, all but imx)0S8ible, 
for me to retium to-morrow night from this place. The last conveyance 
from Weymouth to Dorchester is at eight o'clock, the train leaving the 

* Alluding to a suggestion which had been made to adopt a somewhat 
^anomalous position in the legal profession. 
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latter place for London at ten. I have to attend a meeting to-morrow 
nigbt at Portland, and tliat place is four miles beyond Weymouth ; and, 
though I should make them let me speak first, I cannot say that I shall 
be able to accomplish my departure. It is perhaps, if circumstances shall 
combine very favourably, just possible, and that is all that can be said. 
If I do not come therefore early on Tuesday morning, you will know whj, 
and in that case I may be expected on Tuesday afternoon early, and we 
must go by the night mail-train at half-past eight and reach Liyerpool on 
Wednesday morning at five o*clock. 

" I have had an awkward accident this morning. Returning from Port- 
land after preaching, the person who drove me contrived to throw the 
horse down, and I was thrown out with considerable violence. My knees 
are a good deal bruised and, as this handwriting witnesses, my nerves are 
a good deal shaken, but otherwise I am not materially injured. 

'' You had better prepare for departure as I said on Monday moniiiig 
at eleven and, failing my return in time, we must travel by night I axn 

*' Your affectionate father, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

A difficulty occurred in the determining on Dr. Beaumont's 
circuit appointment this year^ which caused him a good deal 
of annoyance. He had early in the year consented to return to 
his old friends at Southwark as their superintendent^ hut various 
circumstances occurred in the course of the season which ren- 
dered an adherence to this arrangement extremely undesirable, 
though he was especially loth to break off the engagement with 
them^ remembering how much they had been grieved at his 
leaving them in 1833 on his second appointment to Edinburgh. 
His appointment to another scene of his former life, the Hinde 
Street circuit, was strongly urged and to it he was ultimately 
appointed. The society at Southwark however expressed with 
great warmth their vexation at being deprived of the services 
of one so highly esteemed, and their annoyance caused him no 
small amount of embarrassment. But the die was cast and the 
reasons for his change of destination were so abundant and 
cogent that he felt well satisfied with the result. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
1848—1851. 

Dr. Beaumont was very happily situated in respect of what 
is called ''the appointment^' to Hinde Street in 1848. He 
was associated in it with two old colleagues^ Messrs. Atherton 
and A. Farrar and with Mr. Clegg, and subsequently with 
Mr. Arthur and other ministers. The original appointment 
of Atherton, Farrar, Beaumont and Clegg, so recently made, 
is a sad one now to contemplate. The Doctor and his asso- 
ciates in it were mutually bound to one another by more 
than ordinary friendship and regard. The three seniors were 
men of the highest reputation and great influence in the 
Wesleyan body, while Mr. Clegg, though young in years, 
was a minister of great promise, possessing considerable 
ability, the most unaffected Christianity and deyotedness and 
the kindest of hearts. Of these four not one is now left 
to regret the others; they have all passed away, and Dr. 
Beaumont himself was the last of the band to rest from his 
labours. 

The following letter was addressed to his wife shortly after 
his entrance on his new circuit. 

" Wray, near Lancaster, Sept. 12th, 1848. 

** My dear Susan, — However awkward and undesirable in itself it is 
that I should just now he ahsent, the good people of the circuit must be 
80 kind as to excuse me for a few days more as my health really requires 
that I shall have entire rest for a short time. I had determined either 
to return to Southport or to take an excursion to the Lakes, and at the 
request of Mr. Thompson, of Wray, I have fixed upon the latter. 

" I was upon the whole glad to receive a letter from Joseph dated 
* Lincoln's Inn.' I trust that he may now be regarded as having launched 
Aiirly upon the ocean of human affairs and enterprise. His fortune is 
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from this moment in his own hand, and conduct and applicatioa, stefldj, 
earnest and (continuous, cannot fail to ensure bim success. We have 
but to ask the Divine blessing and depend upon its Youchsafement. 
" Yesterday we went to Clapham to explore a celebrated stalactite cutc. 
It is the pi-ojxirty of Farrer, the Master in Chancery (who married the 
widow of the late Lord Eldon secundus). We are just now moving off 
to tlie I^es, and it is not very likely that I shall reach home untH 
Saturday evening. Letters cannot be sent to me with any o^tainty of 
finding me except directed to me to Wray as before. It is possible that 
I may return liither on Tliursday night but it is more probable that it 
will be Friday. Sarah has arriyed and went with us yesterday. She 
goes with us through the Lakes, and on Saturday will return to South- 
port. 

9 m • * ^ 

** With best love to all beUeye me, my dear Susan, 

" Yours very affectionately, 

** Joseph Beaumont." 

to the rev. w. c. uilns. 

" Loudon, 10th Oct, 1848. 

** My dear Mr. Milne, — ^I congratulate you on the preservation of your 
healtli and ability to labour, and on your attainment of the new and 
sacrod style and relation of father. ' Even those who previous to their 
attainment of tliat condition were oppressed and melancholic have been 
made perfectly happy upon its realisation. I hope that yoiur son msy 
make you by his wisdom and grace, when such attributes can be mani- 
fested, a glad father. 

'* Y'our work is I suppose somewhat monotonous and rudimental still, 
and you have emphatically to sow in hope. Here we are in no very prosper 
ous case. As a body we seem rather declining, at least last Conference 
we were fewer in number. We have dissatisfaction amongst ourselves 
in some measiu^, and Uiat may be regarded as hmtful to our progress. 
The dissatisfaction is chiefly with our Mission House and partly with 
some of the doings of Conference, and the proceedings of some of its 
leading men. We have decreased in numbers in our Mission stations 
as well as at home. I had thought to have sent Fanny some Conference 
news, and if I cannot do so by this mail I will by the next, as suck 
news I suppose is better late than never. But what political news we 
have — what distress of nations and perplexity ! The trials for treason 
are still going on in Ireland and convictions follow in every case. It is 
not likely that O'Brien and his abettors will be executed, but that is their 
sentence. Tranquillity now prevails in England and Ireland and the 
Oovemment and the law have completely triumphed. I trust that you 
have quiet. and security in all your missionary scenes and exertions. 
May the good Lord graciously preserve you, and prosper your under 
taking! May be lift upon you the light of his countenance, and open 
well and successfully your way before you! To his gracious care I 
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commend you. May he keep you from a]l evi], and orown you with all 
good! 

" I am yours affectionately, 

*' Joseph Beaumont." 

to his wife. 

" Long Eaton, Nov. 12, 1848. 

** My d^ar Susan, — On Satiu^ay I happily escaped a shock from an 
accident which hefell the train by which I had intended and arranged to 
have gone that afternoon from Peterborough to Lincoln. It was an ex- 
press train that started at 2.45, aad I was at the counter just about to 
take my ticket when a thought occurred to me to go and see the cathedral 
there and go afterwards by the next train to Lincoln. I acted upon the 
thought, and after seeing the cathedral I took the train at 3.45, and at 
the first station afler leaving Peterborough I found that we must be de- 
tained there more than an hour owing to an accident which had occurred 
to the express train just at that station by which its engine got off the 
line, tore up the rail, and was so much injured that it could not proceed. 
The passengers sustained a most violent shock, but none of them suffered 
any material injury (the shock excepted). I think it very providential 
that I escaped it, as my nervous system is not quite so strong as it was 
and I should no doubt have been much inconvenienced by the agitation. 

" As soon as the rail was repaired our train went forward in safety. I 
saw at Lincoln Mrs. Moulton who particularly inquired after you. I saw 

there also Mrs. and Mr. from Leeds (the name I forget). She was 

at Mrs. W.'s school and they were married at Leeds somewhat romanti- 
cally, as I seem to recollect. 

" Yesterday I opened a chapel in the Coventry circuit and dined at a 
house, the lady of which is eighty-five, and was quite excited to have me 
frt)m her knowledge of my father and mother when in that circuit, and 
remembering me when two or three years of age ! Another woman came 
to worship me almost who had nursed me at that time. Many circum- 
stances were touched upon that were more than ordinarily impressive. 
This week I am taking several northern places together, that I may leave 
home the less frequently in behalf of them. It will be between seven and 
eight on Saturday when I return home. I have received only the letter 
at Lincoln. 1 am, dear Susan, 

" Yours affectionately, 

"Joseph Beaumont." 

to mr. marriott. 

" London, 16th Jan., 1849. 
*• My dear Friend,— We have received your kind and generous present 
of a large hamper filled with good things : a towering cheese ; a pie, of 
graceful fonu and sweeping amplitude, surroimded by a goodly cluster of 
juveniles, though of another species from their seeming parent, having 
a name in which are involved many pleasing associations ; flying fowl 
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and fowl that does not fly and tongue— altogether a laige and varied 
and Yaiuahle assemblage of acceptable and agreeable things for the sup- 
port and noiuisbment of the outer man, which (though it perisheth) is to 
be supported and maintained in due subserviency to the mind which 
dwells in it, and of which it is the instrument and the manifestation. 
For all this great kindness you will be pleased to accept our sincere and 
affectionate acknowledgments, our grateful and hearty thanks. 

" My health is not so good as formerly, and I am conscious that I am 
wearing away, not rusting away, thank God. My labomrs have been 
continuous, exhausting and sometimes sufficiently harassing. Tbe 
necessity for courage, honesty, wisdom and fidelity is quite as great now 
as at any previous time. I trust that God will be favourable to our Zion 
and spare it from being dishonoured by partiality or any other eviL May 
Jehovah keep our Israel and hide it in the time of trouble beneath bis 
own almighty wings ! There may you and Mrs. Marriott and my kind 
friends Mr. and Mrs. Hall dwell secure, and may the God of heaven bless 
and prosper you all this year ! I remain, my dear Mr. Marriott, 
" Yours sincerely and affectionately, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

In the spring of 1849 Dr. Beaumont had to act the part 
of comforter to the bereaved family of his friend and su- 
perintendent, Mr. Farrar, with which he had already been 
associated at a time of affliction when both were resident 
in Liverpool, and which was in that year deprived of its 
head, who died somewhat unexpectedly and in the prime 
of his strength. He was one for whom, it has been men- 
tioned. Dr. Beaumont had an unfeigned esteem and friend- 
ship; his memory will long be dear to many friends and 
many of the Wesleyan people ; and to his piety and usefulness 
and gentle Christian deportment and sincere zeal for the high 
interests of religion the Doctor offered a well-deserved and 
most genuine tribute in the funeral sermon which he preached 
on the occasion of his death. 

The custom of preaching funeral sermons is very often car- 
ried to an absurd extent, but it has much in its favour. No. 
doubt the departure from the world of one who has been pro- 
minent in it or well known amongst those to whom such an 
address may be made a£fords a fit occasion for calling attention 
in a more specific and urgent manner than usual to the vanity 
of mortal life and the solemnity of that great change which 
all must undei^o. The life of such a man may, within cer- 
tain limits, be appropriately made the subject of reflection in 
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such a form as this; and where that life has been distin- 
guished for virtue (in the large and natural sense of that 
term) a graceful homage may well be paid in this manner to 
such distinction. It is a custom which in one form or another 
has obtained the sanction of all nations^ but it is one which 
demands in its adoption the utmost delicacy and discretion ; 
and the history of Greek oratory shows how easily it degener- 
ates by injudicious use to vulgar and fulsome panegyric, which 
necessarily corrupts and debases the highest eloquence of the 
orator and the morals and taste of his hearers. Apart from 
his influence and power as a preacher and the cordial kindli- 
ness of his nahure. Dr. Beaumont^s refinement and his excel- 
lent judgment and agcurate appreciation of character fitted 
him particularly for preaching sermons of this nature, and on 
his part he had a melancholy satisfaction in offering such a last 
tribute (to use a hackneyed but expressive phrase) to the 
merits of those whom he had loved or esteemed. 

Amongst those whom he praised when dead during this pe- 
riod of his ministry was another distinguished minister, almost 
the last of the venerable race which are and may be styled 
" the early Methodist preachers,^' though they were but in- 
heritors of that name from those who first acquired it — the Rev. 
Richard Reece. Between him and Dr. Beaumont there had 
subsisted a long friendship, though to Mr. Reece the Doctor 
was in years little more than a boy. The latter had the highest 
respect for the upright, manly and Christian virtues of his 
aged friend who fully appreciated the many high qualities 
of Dr. Beaumont, with whom he was connected as a ^^ supemu- 
merary'^ preacher in the. Queen Street and Hinde Street 
circuits firom 1845 until his decease. Full of zeal to his last 
days, Mr. Reece was always during this period most ready to 
undertake any part of the Doctor^s own work to which he was 
himself unable to attend when away on his extraordinary 
labours ; and indeed, until the vigour of that eminent man 
at last gave way his younger colleague and superintendent 
was accustomed to rely on him as his most trustworthy and 
unfailing aid. It was a remarkable testimony which one of 
such extended labours, and one moreover who was himself a sen- 
sitive man and of a justly independent and tenacious disposi- 
tion, bdre to Dr. Beaumont's official conduct in saying, as Mr. 
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Beece said^ that he would never desire to have any other 
saperintendent than the Doctor^ nor had he ever known any 
one so kind^ considerate and thoughtful towards all the parties 
connected with him in his circuits. 

Dr. Beaumont frequently took advantage of the decease of 
persons of distinguished importance and character in the great 
world as well as of those in his immediate circle^ as occasions 
of admonishing his congregation on the solemnity of life and 
death and on the virtues which a true Christian ought to -dis- 
play^ when they found such distinguished examples of good* 
ness and devotion afforded by those whose position seemed to 
render their cultivation of spiritual piety a task of peculiar diffi- 
culty. During his stay in Hinde Street, he preached two very 
remarkable and powerful sermons on'evcnts of this nature of 
public interest^ one on the occasion of the death of her late 
Majesty Queen Adelaide, and the other on the decease of Sir 
Robert Peel. 

The following letter was written on the occasion of his re- 
turn from a. short visit to Norfolk. He had taken advantage 
of a preaching engagement at Holt to secure a day with Mr, 
Cozens-Hardy of Letheringsett, between whose family and 
himself a warm friendship had subsisted for many years. This 
stolen holiday was but very short and he was compelled to 
depart the evening before a little rural fSte at Letheringsett 
Hall with which his friends have been accustomed to indulge 
the children belonging to the schools at Holt. After every 
means had failed to induce him to postpone his departure for 
at least a single day, and when he had retired on the night 
before he left, the ladies of the household resolved themselves 
into a committee to devise ways and means to detain the re- 
lentless guest. It was resolved that no coercive measure should 
be adopted, but that a formal poetical petition should be pre- 
sented to him by the ladies praying that he would not break 
up the party at the house. The petition was accordingly duly 
composed, indited and, the formalities of signature having been 
gone through, it was as a/orfom hope taken to his room. It 
is to this appeal that the letter alludes. 

" London, 14th July, 1849. 
** My dear Mrs. Cozens-Hordy, — I beg to assure you and ail the other 
ladies who united in that sweet poetical effusion which 'petitioned' my 
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continaanoe amongst you at Letheringeett Hall over Friday that I felt 
myseK honoured by the application that in such a delightful way was 
made to me, and I can only wonder that I was not entirely captivated 
thereby for the day. I had to turn a hard-hearted stone, a stoic philoso-- 
pher— otherwise I could not have broken away from cords so sweet and 
silken. I hope that you have aU forgiven me for having torn myself from 
those whom I so highly regard, from a scene so gratifying and delightful, 
and from an occasion so interesting as the celebration of the Sunday- 
school children's festival in yoiu: own grounds and through your bounty 
and Mr. Gozens-Hardy's great kindness. 

*' I reached my own house about half-past five, and after spending an 
hour with my family I went to the Hall of Commerce and presided at a 
Temperance meeting according to engagement. I told the meeting of the 
formidable barricades I had had to surmount in getting to it ; and, when I 
read the ladies' petition with which I had been met in the morning, every 
one present felt that I had been valiant indeed in the cause of the assembly. 
The poetry was much admired and greatiy applauded. And so please tell 
the poet herself that her verse was recited to a full house and obtained 
an enthusiastic welcome. 

'* Well — I am, I confess, somewhat sad that I was deprived of the great 
pleasure that I am certain I should have experienced in being with you 
yesterday. I should have been happier with you than I found myself in 
the miscellaneous throng which I addressed. But 'tis past— and I can 
only acknowledge the regret which I feel that I was obliged to leave you 
yesterday morning, GKve my affectionate regards to all the ladies who 
are still with you and to my dear, kind friend Mr. Gozens-Hardy. May 
he and you be kept from all evil, be blessed with all happiness. And now 
to the Divine care and love and grace I commend you both, together with 
your dear children. I am, my dear Mrs. Gozens-Hardy, 

*• Yours sincerely, 

" Joseph Beaumont." ^ 

Unfortunately the evil genius of Methodism was once more 
in the ascendant^ and a more serious disruption than any 
which had previously occurred in that society was ahout to 
take place. In the storm and tempest of party disputes 
which commenced in 1849^ and which has not yet given place 
to the pure and bright and placid atmosphere most favourable 
to the life of a Christian churchy Dr. Beaimionfs happiness 
and position were so seriously affected that it is impossible to 
avoid entering somewhat more fully into the narrative of these 
dissensions than has been done in the case of former Metho- 
distic controversies which have been alluded to, though they 
will not be dwelt on except so far as may be necessary to explain, 
events of serious moment in his history. Those therefore^ 
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whose interest in Mni is not adeqtuite to overoome their repel- 
sion to'dissensions of this nature had better pass over the rest 
of his period in London^ as those dissensions are unhappily so 
interwoven with his life during that time that it is impossible 
to separate them entirely from its history. 

It is sufficiently notorious that questions of a strongly 
personal character have been at the bottom of the various 
disturbances which have interrupted the harmony of the 
Wesleyan societies from time to time. It was thought by 
many that that great community had fallen under the 
domination of an aristocracy or despotism inconsistent with 
its true character. No doubt this impression took a form 
which was unjust to individuals and would have been more 
accurately moulded had it represented those individuals 
merely as the instruments of principles of ecclesiasticism 
which must ever make themselves apparent in a body con- 
istituted as are the Wesleyan Methodists. 

The " Wesleyan Takings " had veiy freely expressed these 
feelings and it was on that account that they gave rise to the 
excitement which occurred in 1841. A few years after this 
appeared certain publications (anonymous as were the " Ta- 
kings '') which were circulated through the post amongst the 
ministers and a few laymen of the Wesleyan society under 
the name of '^ Fly Sheets.'' These sheets were issued from 
time to time and, taking up particular features of the Wes- 
leyan economy, exposed with much vehemence and small 
scruple in the use of language or of personal accusation and 
inuendo evils which were very pointedly and freely alleged to 
exist. It was evident that the autibor or authors of these bro- 
chures was or were intimately acquainted with the working of 
Methodism^ with the proceedings of the Conference (which 
always sits with closed doors), and with other circamstanoea 
which led to the condusion that they were to be attributed 
to one or more of the members of Conference* Their efiect 
in the society was so great that the official men of Methodism 
determined, if possible, to ascertain the offending scribes 
and, as suspicion was directed with more or less reason against 
certain of the preachers, it was determined that they should 
be required to purge themselves from suspicion by denial of 
having participated in the cause of offence* 
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The Bev. James Everett was a man of great and varied 
abilities^ a minister of mueh influence and a valued friend of 
the Doctor^s^ and on him in particular rested the suspicion of 
the authorship of these pamphlets. He was accordingly asked 
at the Conference of 1840 to say whether ho had or had not 
been concerned in their publication. He absolutely and firmly 
refused to answer that question^ and in this refusal Dr. Beau- 
mont gave him his support. So utterly removed was Dr. 
Beaumont in his habit of mind from attacks of this nature 
that^ although he was compelled to take a very prominent 
part in the events that were consequent upon the course 
taken by the Conference, he never even read the " My Sheets '* 
to the day of his death. 

The "Watchman" newspaper has been for years the 
"organ*' of the Wesleyan Conference (t. e. of the majority 
of that assembly), and has constantly possessed facilities for 
acquiring information as to their debates and decisions. Of 
course the Wesleyan B>eformers must also have their " organ '' 
(an office which was held by the "Wesleyan Times'^) and, 
inasmuch as these Reformers and their principles were in a 
very decided minority in the Conference, the latter paper met 
with no such favours as the " Watchman'^ could command. 
Besides Mr, Everett, however, two other ministers (the 
Bevs. S. Dunn and W. Griffith junior), men of eminence in the 
society, were noted as being imbued with principles adverse to 
the government, if that term may be used, of Methodism, and 
they occasionally famished the "Wesleyan Times ^^ with 
sketches of the proceedings of the Conference which of course 
had a different tone and colour altogether from those which the 
" Watchman '' contidned. Mr. Dunn had further compromised 
himself by editing a religious periodical under the name of the 
" Wesley Banner,*' the conduct of which did not meet with the 
sanction of the Conference, and these two gentlemen were also 
suspected of being connected with what were called the " un- 
constitutional'' proceedings of expressing opinions adverse to 
those of that assembly, and were accordingly called upon to 
give certain pledges as to their future conduct and, especially, 
a promise not to continue their connection with the "Wesleyan 
Times" or the "Wesley Banner." This pledge they alike 
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refased to give. The Conference of 1849 was in no mood to 
be trifled with aiid> as these gentlemen persisted in the conne 
which they considered their independence and self-respect 
demanded^ they were all deliberately expelled from the Me- 
thodist society. Tliis course Dr. Beaumont most earnestly 
deprecated and opposed^ prophesying that the consequences 
would be found commensurate with the moral importance of 
such a measure.* And he was not mistaken, for whatever 
may be thought of the measure of expulsion itself, its conse- 
quences have threatened the very existence of Methodism 
and have involved the disruption to a greater or less extent 
of almost every society constituting the community from one 
end of the land to the other. 

The " people*' were startled at the length to which the Con- 
ference had carried matters, and many of them considered 
not only that the three expelled ministers were entitled to 
their sympathy but that their own liberties, within the scope 
of their religious lives, were exposed to the blow under which 
those gentlemen had fallen from their ministerial status. This 
feeling rapidly extended and, almost before the ministers had 
returned to their circuits, the whole community was in ex- 
citement on the subject. Public meetings were everywhere 
held, involving of course all the heat and exaggeration of 
feeling which necessarily accompany such demonstrations. 
The excitement spread beyond the Wedeyan society, and the 
country at large for some time took a considerable interest in 

* Dr. Beaumont's course on this occasion was illustrative of bis cha- 
racter. It has been said that be made the most zealous efforts to protect 
the three fated ministers from the sentence which was pronounced on 
them, a course which both his friendship and his sense of right impelled 
him to take. But, when the question of expulsion was put, he did not 
vote on either side, becaiise it was perfectly plain that his vote would 
have no effect and because, after haying protested against that course 
and done his best to prevent it, he thought it kinder to the Canferemfe, 
seeing the very critical consequences which it would entail, to let their 
vote appear absolutely unanimous. This course did not however, as 
might be expected, approve itself to his judgment on reflection, and he 
repeatedly regretted that he had adopted it, and in future cases of the 
same kind he never abstained from voting against the rest of the assembly 
on any such ground. 
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the struggle and expressed. its opinion pretty freely as to its 
merits. 

- The members of the Conference carried out in their cir-^ 
cuits most effectively the system which in their collective ca- 
pacity they had inaugurated in the cases of Messrs. Everett^ 
Dunn and Griffith. Of course the Wesleyan eoonomy pro- 
vides for the cases and modes in which " disciplinary mea- 
sures'^ are to be adopted. These have been ascertained and 
defined by usage^ by rule and by a sort of treaty which has on 
former occasions of internal dissension been come to between 
the clergy and the laity; and^ although in most cases the 
ministers are able (by special means which are provided for^ 
and which are of a nature only to be applied in extreme and 
rare cases)^ to exercise this authority, the power of exclusion 
from the church is vested in certain well-defined church 
courts, in which the preachers of the circuits preside. Most 
of the preachers adopted the view that all who took part in 
" Reform meetings/' which were now so common, and espe- 
cially those who attempted to ''stop the supplies,'' placed 
themselves thereby hors du hi. The Methodist courts, after 
a few expulsions had occurred in the circuits, were so univer- 
sally infected by a feeling of sympathy with the Reformers as 
to render it difficult to secure a conviction of any of the 
offences arising out of this agitation, consequently the 
preachers generally adopted the simple plan of excluding aU 
persons who brought themselves under their ecclesiastical 
censure either without trial, or after trial if that resulted in 
acquittal. This they claimed the right to do on the ground 
of '' inherent pastoral authority" but, inasmuch as ihea flocks 
did not admit that authority, of course this plan only further 
exacerbated the condition of affairs; and in the result many 
thousand members of the Wesleyan societies were in the first 
years of this i^tation excluded from the church. These 
either retired altogether firom the religious world or they took 
refiige in some other church, or they formed themselves into 
Wesleyan reformed churches, though in many cases they con- 
tinued for long to claim to be considered as members of their 
old society — a claim "however which they were unable practi- 
cally to enforce against the clergy. When the ministers of 
any circuit had scruples about thus ''wresting the law to 
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their authority ^^ the superior members of the liieraTdiy| 
brought such yarious influences to bear upon them ^liat 
many months were over the only circuits which remaixied in- 
tact were some in which the spirit of reform met 'irith no 
sympathy, save indeed Dr. Beaumont^s circuit of Hinde 
Street, than which none was more strongly agitated by the 
events which were transpiring but which did not suffeir axiy of 
these fatal consequences until he was, some time aften^rards, 
forced to abandon his own judgment to the mandate o£ i 
perior ecclesiastical power. 

It will be rightly conjectured that he would have 
thing to do with these expulsions. It has already besi 
said that he knew nothing of any '^ inherent pastoral au- 
thority"^ to scatter the church, and it was rather witli the 
utmost reluctance that he undertook the administration even 
of the regular discipline of the society, though this he did^ 
however painful in the doing, with the utmost futhfulness 
and at the same time with the utmost forbearance. Some of 
his colleagues however desired to adopt the means which i?ras 
so convenient and seemed to them so usefully employed in 
other circuits, and it was with the greatest difficulty that he 
was able to follow out the dictates of his own consdenoe. In 
doing this he was much embarrassed by the inconsiderate 
extremes to which many of the active members of the circuit 
proceeded in agitating for " Reform ;^' their course being as 
inconsistent with the order and the decorum of a Christian 
church as it was injurious to their cause and disheartening to 
their firiends. He endeavoured to restrain these indiscretions 
and continually exerted his influence to keep the eager and 
zealous Reformer from actions which must do injury to the 
Methodism which was common and dear to both parties. In 
this he met with much success, for his influence with indi- 
viduals was very great, but under any circumstances he oould 
not be brotight to pursue any other than the legitimate and 
prescribed course of action and, when this involved penalties 
on any of his people, he only adopted it as a last resort and 
witli the utmost regret. He had an unfeigned horror of the 
work of destruction in the church, a horror which he often 
expressed at this time thus : '^ It is a very easy thing to pull 
down the work of a hundred years and hundreds of devoted 
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^ hearts and hands — ^you may do it almost with a breath. But 
"^ y o-u can never build it up again^ perhaps it never can be re- 
'^ s-tored by others, and I would not have the responsibility of 
■^' ex^terminating God's people for worlds P' 
' - This sketch of the opening phase of Wesleyan affairs after 

^ tlie Conference of 1849 will suffice to explain some of the 
'^ following letters which refer to these matters. 



si: 
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TO HIS DAUQHTSB SABAH. 

" Manchester, 4th Aug^ust, 1849. 

" Mj dear Sarah, — I have reoeiTed your oommunication this morning 

^ and I can reply for a moment only. I am writing in Conference for a 

}ff moment or two before we break up for this week. Conference is nbw in 

^ its storms and tempests. I trust that the good providence of God will 

protect it from rash and dangerous courses. Mr. Burdsall and Mr. 

Kverett are here, and Mr. Bromley is expected, and something seyere 

may be attempted. The matter is put to the hands of a committee for 

the present 

" Again I haye to say that nothing in ' stations ' will be done for some 
days to come — %,e. two or three ; and I cannot say anything as to what 
may be the issue as to Hinde Street. I am endeavouring to possess my- 
self calmly and patiently amidst the stir around me, and I have no fear 
of anything concerning myself at all serious. 

" I am going this afternoon to Mr. Brogden'e country house, a few 
miles from Manchester, as they have expressed a great wish that I should 
visit them, and as I have got off going to Preston to-morrow in order 
that I may be not out of Manchester to-day or to-morrow, and that I may 
preach to-morrow night at Dr. Halley's as I purpose. 

" I hope that you will keep your minds comfortable and in hope. All 
things will be ordered well. I trust for our happiness and welfare to be 
secured in the order of the good providence of God. 

" I had a letter from your mother, and I wrote to her the other day. I 
suppose she has not returned. With love to Joseph and Susan, I am 

*' Your affectionate father, 

'* Joseph Beaumont.'' 

to his wife. 

" Manchester, 0th August, 1840. 
** My dear Susan, — ^The appointment now for Hinde Street is, Beau- 
mont, Strachan, Clegg and Arthur. And though of course, as long as 
Conference continues, changes may take place, yet the appointment as 
above is most likely to stand unless the circuit shall resist altogether the 
appointment of a fourth preacher. Conference has not yet decided the 
cases of the other preachers against whom suspicion has been indulged — 
Bromley, Dunn, Griffith and George. And whatever the result may be, 
it will have the effect of preventing the appointment of Mr. Dunn to 
Hinde Street 
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" Last night I preached at Plreston to an immense congregation . It H 
quite uncertain when Conference will close— the time will be protracted. 

** I have had large offers of money to build me a chapel and suppcvrt 
me, if my conscience should compel me to leave the Conference. I do 
not however expect that the kindness of my numerous friends in London 
and here in the north will be called for in this way on my account. I 
hope better things. I do my utmost to obtain what I conceive to be just 
and honourable and most fitting, and I trust in God, and there I must 
leave it. 

-" I have had a letter this morning from Mr. Carter (at Burlington) 
asking that Mary may remain longer at Nottingham. I am very willing 
for her to continue there until next week. I am not able yet fully to Ajl 
my course or hers, but as soon as I am able I will let you know. 

*' Keep yourselves all perfectly easy about myself, my position will not 
be changed. 

" With love to all, I am 

" Yours affectionately, 

"Jos. Beaumont." 

TO BIS DAUOHTEB SABAH. 

" Keswick, 6th Sept, 1849. 

" My dear Sarah, — We are highly favoured by weather. On Saturday at 
four I arrived at Kendal, and M. arrived from Wray the same evening about 
eight On Monday morning we left Kendal in a phaeton about ten o'clock, , 
came to Ambleside, dined there, and sauntered about amidst its choice 
beauties of scenery. The place was fiUed with people come from Carlisle 
by a cheap trip train. We left it about four, and Mr. Parker intended to 
push on to Keswick, but as we neared W^ybum, Mary manifested so much 
desire to go up Helvellyn that though neitlier Mr. Parker nor myself 
particularly wished it, we stopped at Wybum (* Nag's Head') on Monday 
night and yesterday morning mounted to the top of Helvellyn. The day 
was very fine but in coming down we felt the heat most oppressive. The 
air was clear and we had the fiill amount of enjoyment from the astounding 
prospect which is varied, bold, grand and indeed unique. We took provi 
sions up with us, left the * Nag's Head ' at nine, and reached it again at half- 
past three. Soon after four we started for this place, reached it at half-past 
five, but found it so full that we could not obtain accommodation at any 
inn ; so we let the principal hotel-keeper provide us lodgings close to his 
house and he supplied us with our viands. All this being arranged, wb 
stretched up into Borrowdale as last year, came back by the other side of 
Derwentwater, and arrived here about eight We then had a meal, com- 
bining dinner, tea and supper, and Mary and Mr. Parker went to see tlie 
Lake by moonlight and I read. 

** We engaged ponies last night and are now about to mount them 
and go up to Skiddaw. Lord Langdale's party have also ponies engaged 
for this morning, and the company is great and numerous. The weather 
is perfect and there is every prospect of its continuance. But notice has 
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just been given that the guide is ready, and I must close. It will be 
Saturday evening before I can reach home. Love to all. I am 

" Your affectionate father, 

" Joseph Beaumont.'* 

The excarsion whicli the foregoing letter refers to was made 
with one of his daughters and a friend^ and was a repetition of 
one which with another of his daughters and a party of friends 
he had made in the autumn of the preceding year. His 
general information and his flow of humour were always par- 
ticularly observable upon such occasions^ and guides and 
coachmen and notabiliides in places of general resort which 
he had visited seldom forgot Dr. Beaumont. A remark of the 
ffenius loci at the well-known Clapham cave on the Doctor had 
on the occasion of the excursion of the preceding year caused 
the party some amusement. He was a worthy and shrewd 
Lancashire man who was immensely delighted with his clerical 
visitor^ so much struck with him, indeed^ that he took the 
pains to inquire who he was. On being told by one of the 
visitors that he was Dr. Beaumont^ a distinguished Methodist 
preacher, he was somewhat incredulous^ as his idea of that 
class had been formed on a different models and he exclaimed 
" Naw, naw — never naw Methody parson was so clever as that 
gen'leman.^^ The simple guide did not fail to welcome the 
Methody parson on his second visit with a pleasant recog- 
nition whicbi the latter as pleasantly acknowledged. 

TO HIS DAUGHTER MIIS. MILNE. 

" My dear Fanny, — ^This is Simday night, eleven o'clock, Sept 23rd., 
and I gladly write you a few lines. I am well in the midst of much 
lahour. I am not sure whether you have had the papers sent to you con- 
taining coimectional and Conference matters. We are in a pretty mess 
with Conference doings. The newspapers must be sent to you con- 
taining particulars as they are too lengthy for a letter. Mr. Milne will . 

no doubt have seen something of it It is the old quarrel 

about the * Fly-sheets,' and it has ended (so far) in the .expulsion by the 
Conference of Everett, Dunn and Griffith. The whole country is taking 
the matter up and I fear crying loudly against the Conference. Too 
pttong a dose of clerical assumption and legislation is always despotic 
and mischievous if not something worse. On Friday I opened a (Free) 
Scotch Church in Birmingham (W. M'Kenzie is its minister), and since 
Conference, on my way from the lakes, I have been at Liverpool and 
preached on a Friday night in Brunswick to a full chapel. 
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" I^haTB been very happy to learn that you are better than yoa hare 1 
I hope and trust and pray that you may be preserved, and that all 1 
ness and prosperity may attend you and Mr. Milne. I was in Seotland 
in the summer, in Edinburgh, and I attended the Free Church Asaembly 
as well as the other. B. met me in the former and, after hearing the 
moderator open the sitting by prayer aad, having listened awhile to some 
prooeedings, he turned to me and said ' Why these fellows neither knov 
how to speak to Ood nor man ! * There's for you ! GiTe my lo¥e to Mr. 
Milne, and believe me to remain, my dear Fanny, 

*' Your affectionate father, 

" Joseph Bkaumoxt.* 

The winter of 1849 passed oyer without any amelioratioii 
but rather with considerable aggravation of the nnfoitnnate 
condition of Wesley an affairs. On every side were heard angry 
recriminations and violent accusations very fireely expressed^ 
and each party seemed to vie with the other in doing all that 
it could to irritate and annoy its opponents. From both of 
these Dr. Beaumont stood entirely aloof. He could not con* 
sent to ignore the virtues and Christian character of his people 
because of the intemperate manner in which they scHuetimes 
expressed their deep feelings on the matters in contest, nor 
was he at all the man to abandon the responsibilities and claims 
of his ofBce^ to yield to any vulgar clamour or to admit the in- 
fallibility of the popular voice. But he pursued the even 
tenour of his way^ constantly endeavouring tosubdue the undue 
warmth of party spirit on both sides, constantly defending the 
rights and privileges of the laity as well as of the pastors, and 
constantly striving to keep Ids people in righteousness and 
holiness of life and above all things to maintain their ranks 
imbroken amidst the turmoil of " religious hostility.'' 

He was urged by hii colleagues and the clerical authori- 
ties of his '' district" (which is, as has been mentioned, an 
aggregation of circuits) to adopt punitive measures towards 
his people ; but, as for a considerable time he found that all 
those in the Hinde Street circuit who were active reformers 
were perfectly amenable to the really pastoral discipline of ex- 
hortation and gentle influences, he would not consent to en- 
tertain such propositions. Nor could he admit that to differ 
from the measures of the Conference, to express strictures 
upon those measures and to argue for the necessity of altera- 
tions in the conduct of Wesleyan affairs was a sin deserving 
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exoommnnication or even censure^ provided the limitB of 
moderation and good feeling were not transgressed in such 
attempts at " reformation/' He did not find such dogmas in 
the Scripture^ nor as he conceiyed in any Wesleyan code^ nor 
in the practices of any other chnrch, ancient or modern^ except 
in certain special cases which obtained nniversal condemnation. 
But, if he could not diaoover « capital Christian offence 
in such conduct, much less could he cnnawit in the hofie of 
repressing it to strike out with a strong arm all the farma and 
principles of Wesleyan government and to make use of the 
formality of renewing '^tickets of membership '^ as a means 
of superseding the established modes of Wesleyan discipline — 
for such was the modem and almost universally adopted 
pasforal discipline of the preachers. The consequence was 
that he led during the rest of his sojourn at Hinde Street a 
life of constant turmoil. As he was not able to communicate 
to all concerned in the circuit his own views, attempts were 
maide not only to force him to separate the remonstrant section 
of the society from the acquiescent party, but ultimately mea- 
sures of this nature were resorted to directly by others. Still 
the excitement increased, and the more the Beformers imagined 
themselves to be injured, the more inconsiderate they became 
towards their superintendent, demanding of him not only free- 
dom firom control to the last extent, but that he should ab- 
solutely support all their views and conduct. Such a demand 
was of course entirely disregarded by him and it would be 
difficult to say whether Dr. Beaumont was during the early 
period of the Wesleyan Reform movement attacked by the one 
party or the other in more unmeasured terms, accused as he 
was by the dei^ and their supporters of sanctioning irregular 
and unchristian attacks upon the constitution of the church 
and by their opponents of truckling to the authority of the 
Conference, and abandoning his principles for the sake of his 
position. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, his popularity and influence 
were not in the least impaired during this period, but were 
rather greatly increased, both within and beyond the sphere 
of Methodism ; but not the less freely did both parties, in the 
hope it must be presumed of compelling him to abandon his 
independent position and to place the whole of the weight of his 
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name in their scale^ accuse him^ and sometimes in the bitterest 
terms^ of unworthy conduct. His principal difficulty was to 
maintain his ground against the strenuous Conferential eflfbrts 
which were directed against it^ and so far as this went he was 
belauded and supported by the "Reformers/' but whenever 
(as repeatedly occurred) his steadfast course crossed the Yiews 
of that party^ they straightway threatened him with the with- 
drawal of their support and warned him that the consequence 
would be that he would find himself so helpless that he would 
be thrust out from the society without sympathy from any 
quarter. In the midst of the ordinary current of affairs arose 
certain events which had a specific importance in Dr. Beau- 
mont's life^ because they led to distinct measures being taken 
against him which are of too great moment to be overlooled. 
Not only was he required by the dominant party in Wes- 
leyan politics to adapt his views and general ministerial conduct 
according to their expressed will, but he was in particular 
fit>m time to time reqidred to adopt, and blamed for not 
adopting or for pursuing in the way which seemed to him 
fittest, particular measures of a disciplinary nature. For in- 
stance, certain members of the Hinde Street society were 
active in propagating the opinions of the Reformers, and with 
this object attended and spoke at various public meetings 
throughout the country. It would be absurd to say that 
much did not transpire at such meetings which a well-balanced 
judgment, perfect information or more temperate feelings 
would have modified ; but Dr. Beaumont troubled himself 
very little about the details of such movements, conceiving that 
it was easy to give to such details a magnified importance which 
did not properly belong to them, and that they could not fail 
to be very injurious to every party if thus exaggerated. 
He heard much more of the gossip of the agitation than he 
cared to hear, but his mind was like a sieve to such matters — 
they passed away by virtue of their own want of cohesion, 
and he certainly never thought of assuming the half of what 
he heard for fact or testing whether it were fact or no. He 
knew human nature too well, indeed, to suppose that such 
movements could be carried on without concomitant evil or 
not to know that to restrain them too rigidly would only 
cause wider convulsion and greater disaster. 
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- Connnunications were constantly addressed to him from 
preachers in other circnits of a most embarrassing nature^ 
informing him of Mr. So and So having on some occasion 
said certain words or done certain acts in connection with 
the ecclesiastical struggle which was going on, which his in- 
formants deemed were in violation of Wesleyan or Christian 
mle^ and l^uesting that he would proceed against such 
parties for their misconduct. To such applications he always 
replied that he could take no such action, that if any person 
had a complaint to make against any of his people which was 
cognisable in a church court, let them make such charge, and 
he as superintending preacher would take care that it was 
regularly heard and determined, but that to take upon him 
first to credit all the rumours and allegations which might 
be made against any of his people with reference to these 
disputes and then, after having convinced himself of the 
culpability or innocence of the accused, to prosecute them 
and finally to judge them was to call on him to undertake 
offices inconsistent with one another, inconsistent with his 
position and inconsistent, as he conceived, with Christian 
charity. His views on this subject by no means arose from 
any fantastical notions of theorizing about governmental 
action, for he had not at this very time any hesitation in 
adopting authorised measures of discipline in cases whicU 
came under his own notice. In such cases the duty of 
complaining seemed to fall upon him, but it seemed to him a 
strange thing that the pastor of a Christian people shoiild be 
made the instrument of all sorts of accusations against 
them, and that although he might in his heart disbelieve their 
truth, or might not conceive that they imported any weighty 
ground of offence. 

In the case of Mr. G., a leading member of the Hinde 
Street society, his colleagues entertained a strong conviction 
that that gentleman had offended so gravely in his conduct 
relative to the existing agitation that strong measures ought 
to be taken to bring him to punishment. Dr. Beaumont 
entirely discredited some of the facts on which this conclusion- 
was based, and did not agree with the estimate which his 
brother ministers had formed of the seriousness of the case. 
After much pressure had been brought to bear upon him. 
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instead of any direct charge being snbmitted to him by any 
of the many aocosers, the superior ecclesiastical court com- 
posed entirely of preachers and called the ^'District Meeting'' 
examined into the case and, on the representations of his 
colleagues^ directed him to proceed against Mr. €r., with 
the object, as afterwards appeared officially, of effecting the 
expulsion of that gentleman. This step Dr. Beaumont greatly 
deprecated (though the course which Mr. G. adopted was such 
as he ooncdved called for administration of discipline in a minor 
degree), as he believed it to be calculated to ruin the prosperity 
of the circuit. But he was not the man to disr^ard any autho- 
rised proceedings, and he felt it to be his duty to obey implidtly 
the directions of the District Meeting, acting in so doing as 
their agent and not propria motu. It so happened that the 
words of the resolution of the District Meeting only directed 
him to bring Mr. G. to trial, and, as his colleagues had made 
grave chai^^ against the offender and had themselves sought 
fox this intervention of the District Meeting, he presumed, as 
a matter of course, that it was on their charges that Mr. 
G. was to be arraigned, not conceiving it to be intended 
that he was himself to act as the accuser of offices which 
he did not believe were properly cha^eable against the 
accused. He accordingly brought Mr. G. to trial in the 
legular mode, but when he found that none of his col- 
leagues would support the charges he, sitting as chairman 
of the ''Leaders' Meeting '^ assembled for the occasion, 
declared that, as no charges were sustained against that gen- 
tleman, there was no occasion to determine the question of 
his guilt or innocence, a conclusion which seemed inevitable 
enough. For this most natural and regular course he was 
himself arraigned at the ensuing Conference and was adjudged 
to deserve tlw censure of the assembly, notwithstanding that 
he had most honestly and most unhesitatingly, though most 
unwillii^ly, fulfilled the direction of the Dislrict Meeting, 
from the propriety of which he entirely differed, and beyond 
which therefore there was no pretence of any obligation for 
him to proceed. 

The fdlowing extracts from a very imperfect report of Dr. 
Beaumont's speech, addressed to the Conference of 1860, on 
the occasion of a resolution to this effect being proposed, will 
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point ont the view which he took of his pastoral duty^ espe- 
cially in this Case^ and of the measures which were generally 
pursued by the preachers and which he was required to 
adopt. That his defence should have been utterly ineffectual 
followed naturally from the fact that these measures were 
thus generally pursued and that the course which he took 
was taken by him almost if not absolutely alone. After 
pointing out how unfortimate had been the conclusions of 
the District Meetings but how completely he had nevertheless 
fulfilled the directions which he was charged with having 
frustrated, he said : — 

" * In all cases except those of immorality, I contend that many steps 
should be taken before expulsion ; repeated remonstrance, censure and 
suspension. We should rebuke, reprove, exhort, endure and entreat with 
all long-suffering and Christian patience and forbearaHce. Have you 
aU done so ? .... I maintain and assert here that both as a mi- 
nister of Christ and as a Methodist preacher, I have done my duty/ He 
then showed that he formed his judgment on the word of God, in the 
first place, and then on the * Minutes of Conference,' and according to 
that judgment so formed he had acted. If the Conference should con- 
sider that to act so was a failure of duty he should regret it ; but he could 
not but think, even then, that it was the performance of duty. That he 
had weakened the hands of his colleagues he indignantly and forcibly 
refitted. Whatever was done he hoped would be done to him alone. 
He hoped that Mr. Stracban would not be considered as^haviug done any- 
thing worthy of censure in giving up his office of accuser. ' Whatever* 
may be your pleasure, I am prepared for it, whatever you do, do it to me 
alone L I ean bear your displeasure by the help of a good conscience in 
its unbroken weight. 

" On the whole — and what a whole it is I— you say that you will cen- 
sure this conscientious conduct of mine.' 

" Mr. , * That it merits censure.' 

'' Dr. Beaumont : * Ah ! that indeed is worse. If you had proceeded 
to censure me, I might have borne it ; I might have attributed it to obfus- 
cation of intellect, to mental vacillation, to constitutional timidity, to 
unaccoimtable impulse ; but how am I to bear the desert of censure ? 
On what grounds can you allege that I merit it? I have shown you 
that in the matter of "Mx. G. I have acted earnestly, sincerely, honestly, 
constitutionally upon the directions of the District Meeting. And have 
I neglected my circuit? Have I caused there desolation, devastation, 
roin, woe ? Have I torn up and destroyed the tree of righteousness ? 
Have I desolated the vineyard of the Lord? Have I scattered His 
sheep? What have J done? Look at the state of my circuit! I 
maintain that no circuit is so prosperous, although in no circuit is there a' 
more extensive, vigorous intellectual action on important debateable points 
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than there is in it With every sort of drawback I yet have for tbe last 
quarter an increase of eleren members. Bo you call that ruin and woe? 
Some say, yes — ^I say, no ! As to the sinews of war (the products of 
peace) we have also great cause for congratulation. In that quarter onr 
Kingswood collections produced £47; our chapel fund collections ^7, 4s. ; 
our July collections jE87, 2«. ; our yearly coUections j£56 ; our Theo- 
logical Institution subscriptions JC22, 10«., and our superannuaDed 
preachers* subscriptions JE86, Is, Is that what you call ruin? We have 
opened since the last Conference one new chapel, and a yeiy important 
one is now progressing. Is that desolation? 

" * What have I done ? I have gone for you all over the land, by winter 
and summer, night and morning, early and late ; often exhausted, som^ 
times with a feeble heart, have I travelled and preached and spoken for 
you ; for your chapels, your missions, your schools ! And am J for this 
to be censured? Do I for this merit censure? I might, it seems, have 
obtained your vote of thanks for separation, division, expulsion, strife ; 
and am I to be censured, having converted sinners, kept together the 
church, fed the slieep of our Lord Jesus Christ, established the weak, ex- 
horted and censured the unruly, and brought back the erring ! I am 
told I have discouraged others in their course ? Who are these ? Are 
they my exemplars — ^in labours more abundant, more imceasing, more 
sincere? 

« • • • • 

" * If all the superintendents in this connection had acted as I have 
done and do, what would be now tlie state of the connection? / tkmk 
better t?um it is. Mr. B. indeed has said that I must have been con- 
vinced of the charge of Mr. G.'s having acted improperly in Exeter Hall. 
Of course I was, but am I to cut a man off from Christ's holy church 
because he proposes an amendment at a public meeting? God forbid ! 
Dr. D. has made some remarks about grace and mercy. I cannot appeal 
to you for mercy. I do not appeal to you either for mercy or grace. I 
ask for justice and justice only. I claim my rights. Sensible indeed I 
am of having many shortcomings before my God ; but sure I am also of 
having so done my duty to the church that I do not deserve any censure 
at your hands. I ask for justice and justice alone. " But with me it is a 
very small thing that I should be judged of you or of man's judgment, — 
he that judgeth me is the Lord." * " 

TO HIS DAUGHTER MBS. MU.NE. 

" 17, Beaumont Street, London, 19th Dec, 1850. 
" My dear Fanny, — I seldom find time to write to you, though if I 
thought you were forgotten by others I should seize time for the piupose, 
but domestic and personal affairs I dare say you will have transmitted to 
you by them. I am just now and for some months to come must be in 
circumstances anything but pleasant We have immense dissatisfiiction 
in our societies throughout this circuit. 

• • • • * 

" I am bent on keeping rather than dispersing the flock. The dissatis- 
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FfftfCtion is wiih the GoDference, especially with some of its proceedings 
for the last two or three years. The Reformers have adopted the des- 
perate measure of ' stopping the supplies' — ^not a wise one, nor successful 
except in emharrassing particular circuits in which it is adopted to a 
large extent, for generally the people cannot hear so severe an applica- 
tion. What the issue of things will he as to the connection generally I can- 
iiftot say. Separation in one form or other, chiefly hy expulsion, is going 
on rather extensiyely and most disastrously. Many in this circuit stop 
tlie supplies, and I am goaded to the exercise of what is called discipline — 
l>ut hitherto I have refrained. As to myself I sometimes think that I 
shall hardly he ahle to hold on in my connection with the Conference. 
~But after having heen so long in union with it I am most reluctant to 
entertain the thought of leaving or heing in any way divorced from it, 
though certainly, to any one with independence or liherality of sentiment 
and feeling, it is hecoming a very irksome affair to remain in the position 
in which I find myself. .... At present I shall wait and look for 
indications of what a sense of honour and a desire for usefulness may de- 
mand and then I trust to have grace and fortitude to proceed accord- 
ingly. I certainly should shrink from having to lead a large hody a way 
they have never gone hefore, but when duty calls, we must ohey. At 
present the light is neither clear nor dark, neither day nor night — ^how- 
ever, * at evening time it shall be light.' 

" I have received an invitation to Hull, but I have not felt ft-ee to 
accept it. Indeed I do not like just yet to wear the chain of an engage 
ment to any circuit, though Hull would suit me very well in many 
respects. 

♦ ♦ ♦ • • 

" I have much satisfaction in Tom's progress at school. And John 
you will be told is about to go to his uncle's— this profession I do not like 
for him, but he prefers it so decidedly that I do not feel quite at liberty 
to thwart him. I am much delighted to find that you and Mr. Milne are 
now so weU — ^may God keep you so and bless you ! 

** I am your affectionate father, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

The year 1850-1851 was even more trying than the pre- 
ceding one. Both Wesleyan parties were more exasperated^ 
there was less prospect of a reunion of the conflicting ele- 
ments and^ with regard to Dr. Beaumont^ his position was 
more difi&cult and delicate than ever. The pressure to which 
he was subjected on both sides was more urgent than previ- 
ously, the consequences to himself seemed imminent and seri- 
ous and (which was of far more importance in his view) the 
consequences to his beloved Methodism were far more threat- 
ening than they had been. There was in his own case so 
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much prospect of an attempt being made to remoTe him horn 
his connection with the Conference that he was forced to 
entertain very seriously the idea of retiring from it. It was 
not however this that grieved him most — ^the expulsion of the 
people touched his heart far more acutely. Grievous as would 
have been his own separation from the society in which he had 
been bom and to which he had devoted the flower of his days 
and the fulness of his powers^ it was fsr more painful to see the 
Wesleyan people dispersed and severed by internal dissension 
and by the hands of their own ministers. The Conference was 
not so ftu^etful of its duties and of his claims and character 
as to touch him otherwise than by the vote of censure which 
has been mentioned and another vote of similar import which 
will be seen to have been passed by the Conference of 1851 ; 
but the members of that assembly unfortunately did not think 
it necessary to restrain themselves in the exerdse of the newly 
introduced powar of absolute and wholesale expulsion. 

It must not be supposed that because Dr. Beaumont was 
too steadfast to swerve in his conduct under any of the im- 
pulses directed against him^ he was insensitive to his position. 
On the contrary no man could have been more acutely, con- 
stantly^ painfully sensitive to all the difficulties by which he 
was surrounded. Over the " waste places '* of the church he 
mourned with a most heartfelt lamentaticm; and while this 
sorrow and his painstaldng solicitude to preserve his own dr- 
cuit intact were the main causes of his depression^ his own 
position occasioned him serious embarrassment. The vulgar 
fears of expulsion and unpopularity frightened him not it is 
true, but it did pain him very much to find his single-hearted^ 
devoted, untiring efforts constantly and injuriously misrepre- 
sented and Ihwart^ ; and it did pain him much to contem- 
plate the possibility of an inevitable separation in his latter 
days from Ihat church with the principles, the practices, the 
traditions and the people of which all his being was associated, 
and for the welfare of which he was prepared to sacrifice mudi. 
Writing at this period to his eldest daughter he said, '^ What- 
ever difficulties may arise, to leave Methodism would be to me 
like tearing out my heartstrings f^ and in truth the events of 
these two years so deeply affected him that the failure of his 
health, which shortly afterwards £Mlowed and whidi resulted 
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in his deaths was no doubt in a great degree a conseqaence 
of the anxieties and excitement of this period. His fitmily 
saw with the deepest regret this evident immediate result^ the 
gradoal inroads which those anxieties made upon his health, 
the unaccustomed gloom which hung over him as seen in his 
own household during this period. They knew the sleepless 
nights and the deep sighs which these events caused him, 
they saw day by day the happiest of men quite haggard with 
care — but, though they deeply sympathised with him then, it 
is only in the retrospect that they have been enabled to see 
the fatal results which that care produced upon his being. 

During this prolonged and critical period he received re- 
peated offers of the most tempting description — ^tempting as 
far as his own comfort and position and his desire for an am- 
ple sphere of usefulness were concerned — from various parts 
of the empire to build and endow for him noble churches, but 
to all such offers he turned a deaf ear. So long as Metho- 
dism, would not be too hard to him he could not consent 
to withdraw his devotion and allegiance from it; had he 
been able to contemplate such a separation as a matter of 
feeling, he would not as a matter of duty have ventured of 
his own acc<Nrd to make so vital a revolution in his position as 
it would involve. He was most studious during this trouble- 
some period to avoid whatever might give offence to either of 
the Wesleyan parties, for he respected even the weaknesses 
of mankind and accommodated his actions to the views of 
others wherever he could do so without foregoing what he fdlt 
to be his duty. In the year 1851 a committee was fcsrmed at 
Birmingham for the purpose of raising in his honour a testi- 
monial, and the writer well remembers his father's anxious 
consultation with him as to whether he should sanction such 
a proceeding. Gratifying as sudi a tribute would have been 
to his fedings he had reason to believe that it would be dis- 
torted into a ** party ** movement, tiiough commenced without 
any such charact^ or intention, and he therefore begged that 
the project might be abandoned, as he could not consent to be 
the instrument of infiising another element of strife into the 
already vexed sphere of Wesleyan affairs. He thus expressed 
his views in writing on this subject to one of the active pro* 
moters of the Testimonial, — ^' Having considered the proposal 
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which your goodness and your sense of that which was pub- 
licly fitting prompted you to undertake^ I cannot but think 
that the project will injuriously affect my public usefulness — 
not to say my general comfort. My public useAilness is 
dearer to me than all gold and anything which would con- 
tract it I should deem a misfortune/^ 

All his labour however for the peace of Methodism^ and of 
his own circuit in particular^ seemed to be in vain. With re- 
gard to the circuity it was entirely beyond his power to stifle 
the active sentiments and controversies which were enter- 
tained by its members^ but so long as he was permitted to 
exercise his functions as superintendent uncontrolled he was 
able to keep the flock together and^ though some of them 
were somewhat turbulent, he trusted that a better time would 
come and that true Christian harmony would again pervade 
the society. But, as he steadfastly adhered to the Wesleyan 
discipline and would not in a single instance allow hiinself 
to contravene the established laws of the society because he 
could not make them answer purposes which he desired to 
accomplish, and as it was found impossible to carry out the 
views of the preachers by means of the ordinary circuit meet- 
ings and authorities, it was proposed by some connected with 
the circuit and by the London preachers to nominate a special 
court called a " Special District Meeting '^ (which had a few 
years before been provided for extraordinary occasions) in order 
to deal with the whole condition of the Hinde Street society, 
firom which hardly a single member had hitherto been removed 
in any mode, though it included many who had so freely ex- 
pressed their sentiments on Wesleyan matters as to be deemed 
entirely unfit members of the community by those who thought 
differently from Dr. Beaumont. Against this proposition he 
earnestly protested. He warned those who urged it that 
no possible advantage could come of it, that no increase of 
peace or union would be obtained, but that on the other hand 
the circuit would be ruined, devastated, destroyed if such a 
court should attempt to interfere in its affairs. However, 
entirely against his advice, that district meeting was held — 
all his prophecies were fulfilled — ^the bitterest feeling was be- 
gotten and a most alarming disruption occurred. 

The system by which the Wesleyan preachers' duties are 
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perfonned is the CoUowing. The superintendent of every 
circuit furnishes each quarter a " plan/^ which contains the 
names of the preachers — ^itinerant, supernumerary and local — 
and of the places of worship in the circuit, and by it he appoints 
the several preachers to their various pulpits throughout the 
ensuing quarter. This ^' plan'' therefore constitutes the roll of 
the circuit preachers and, when any one ceases to be a preacher, 
his name appears in it no longer. Now, amongst the local 
preachers in Hinde Street there were some who took an active 
part in the reform agitation, and one of the requirements of 
the special district meeting was that these preachers should 
promise to give up all such proceedings or should cease to hold 
their offices ; and, as it appears, a direction was given that in 
the latter case Dr. Beaumont should issue a new plan, leaving 
out their names. When these preachers refused, as they did, 
to give the required pledge i1^ was in the middle of a quarter, 
and Dr. Beaumont, in issuing the new plan, added to the or* 
dinary heading these words — '' issued in pursuance of an order 
of the special district meeting.'' For this there were two 
sufficient reasons — the one, that it was proper, if not necessary, 
as a matter of form to account for a quarterly plan being 
issued in the middle of the quarter ; the other, that Dr. Beau« 
mont utterly protested against the course of the special meet^ 
ing and, though he acted without hesitation on their responsi- 
bility, it was proper that the re^onsibility should lie with 
them and them only. It will be seen that this natural course 
was made the subject of further proceedings against him at 
the ensuing ordinary district meeting and at the Conference. 
In the mean time he pursued his constant labours and, 
amongst other special engagements of 1851, he preached 
several sermons in Exeter Hall, in the course of a series of 
services instituted on the occasion of the Great Exhibition 
by some gentlemen who were deeply interested in religion, 
in order to afford some additional opportunities of religious 
worship to the multitudes assembled from the provinces. The 
extreme eagerness which was manifested on the occasions of 
Dr. Beaumont's preaching these sermons was a pleasing ac* 
knowledgment of his influence throughout the country. All 
the avenues leading to the hall were densely packed, to over- 
flowing, long before the time appointed for the commencement 
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of the senricea ; and the sermons which he preached on these 
occasions were worthy of the multitudes gathered to listen to 
them. 

Nor was the brilliant London season of 1851 without ita 
pleasures for him. Depressed^ or rather anxious as he was 
during the whole of that year^ he much enjoyed the domestie 
and friendly gatherings which the attractions of ^'Hie Exhi-- 
bition^' effected. He always well fulfilled indeed the apostolic 
precept to be " giren to hospitality/' and nothing pleased him 
more than to welcome his many friends under his own roof. 
Although a lai^e proportion of those friends knew well the 
difficulties by which he was surrounded, he would not allow 
these to be apparent in social interooursei, and it was curious 
to note how he dismissed his troubles in the presence of others 
than his own family. If they alluded to his difficulties and 
trials he frequently replied " Oh^ never mind me, I'll do well 
enough — only you must look after the ship^'' 

In consequence of the position of Wesleyan affairs he had 
not thought it well to make any engagement for the ensuing 
year, but he was by the Conference appointed to Bristol (the 
North circuit), a very agreeable location save that there Me- 
thodism had sufiered more than in almost any other place 
from the disputes which had been rending the society. The 
following letter to his eldest daughter alludes to the condition 
of affairs early in 1851. 

" 17 Beaumont Street, London, 15th February, 1861. 
•* My dear Fanny, — I was glad to receive your long kind letter last 
month. But I was much concerned to learn that Mr. Milne had not been 

well We are all'happy to find that your own faealtli is 

upon the whole improving and that my dear granddiildTen are thriving. 
All family and personal news you will receive finom others. We Metho- 
dists are in a sad mess — the cry for reform waxes loud, but, as usual, all 
that seek it are not very discreet or moderate, and it is to be feared that 
little inmiediate good will result from the strife. The reformers are bo 
indignant that they break through conventional rules, and are forthwith 
expelled. A sort of Lynch law has sprung into use, and the war may 
literally be said to be to the knife of excision. For my ovni part I am in 
a scene sufficiently perplexing and difficult I could weather the storm 
and save the ship, I doubt not, but there are those who are bent on adopt- 
ing the measures of the * ruling party,' and my resistance of their purpose 
and desire is jnrodticing impleasant and it may be serious consequences. 
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" In many places aeparations to a large extent are taking plaoe. But 
they are bit-by-bit separations, protrusions, exfoliations and yiolences not 
happy in their occurrence and not promising the best conditions of new 
and future growth. It is difficult yet to say what will be the general re- 
Bult. The * Conference party' indicate no yielding to the public Toioe and 
if the surges of agitation continue to roll a few months longer, much 
more will be washed off and disintegrated and removed from oneness with 
the connection, and the surfaces of separation will be many and sore, and 
the separated portions will be lying in ' most admired disorder,' over the 
whole face of England. Then comes Conference, and unless great wis- 
dom and meekness prevail nothing will be conceded, and many more will 
leave, and some kind of association may be formed out of the dehrU, and 
if not there will be no doubt a number of free Wesleyan Independent 
Churches. A great many are weary of ' Connectionaliam,' finding its 
evils to be so serious when they develope themselves. As to myself, I wait, 
and would still wait, hoping to see the salvation of God come unto our 
Zion, but matters may wax worse and worse and become unendurable. 

' Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.' Parliament 

has just opened, and we are all in the midst of a busy controversy as to 
the Papal aggression which has just taken place, and which has somewhat 
frightened the isle from its propriety, but I will tell Sarah to send you 
the daily papers and you will be interested much with the discussions 
which they contain. 

" There is nothing of a general nature to which I need further refer. 
I trust that yourself and Mr. Milne will be preserved in health and be 
blessed with happiness and prosperity in the great enterprise in which 
you are engaged. Give my love to him and my affectionate blessing to 
your dear children, whom may God bless. I am, my dear Fanny, 

" Tour affectionate father, 

*' Joseph Beaumont." 

Writing to his wife he said with reference to the proceed- 
ings in the Conference of 1851, upon the resolution which the 
London District Meeting had come to respecting the Hinde 
Street affairs : — '^ We hare had up the Hinde Street business 
and, as I confidently expected, the minutes of the London 
District Meeting have been confirmed in my case. And so I 
am ' degraded V What next I cannot now say, but do not 
let it annoy yomrself . I cannot give you particulars now, but 
you shall hare them bye and bye — I have not time to go into 
details as the affair is only just over.'' 

The resolutions of the London District Meeting which the 
Conference confirmed were to the effect that, in consequence 
of the mode in which the Doctor had carried out the direction 
of the Special District Meeting which has been mentioned. 
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he should not '' for the present' be appointed to any offices 
inyolving the administration of " discipline/' The gToand* 
on which they proceeded have already been alladed to and 
will be mentioned again in quoting his defence. Such, 
resolutions have of course to be confirmed or disallowed in 
Conference, and against this judgment he appealed specially 
to that assembly. 

TO HIS WIFE. 

" Newcastle, 5th August, 1851. 
** My dear Susan, — I have received yoxurs this morning. We must wait 
and see what the will of the Lord is concerning ns. 
'* The following is the amendment proposed in my case. Resolved, — 

* l>r. Beaumont's appeal against the decision of the district meeting 
having been heard and the whole case carefully reviewed, the Conference 
is of opinion that in the very peculiar and difficult circumstances of hia 
circuit he acted according to his best judgment and took the coarse 
which to himself appeared in harmony vrith Methodistic rule, and most 
likely to promote the interests of the circuit in his charge, and that there- 
fore no disciplinary bar affects his official position.' It was moved by Mr. 
Inglis nnd fourteen persons only voted for it ! 

" Mr. Inglis has been spoken to by many preachers in a monitory 
manner for having moved such a proposition. One of the fourteen was 

conversing with some preachers when came up, shook hands with them, 

but refused to shake hands with him who had voted for me, saying that 

* there were some of them that were betraying Methodism.* But I will 
not dwell on this miserable proceeding. I have just been called out of 
Conference by Mr. Riggall of Bristol, one of the stewards of the North 
circuit He called me out to say to me that my way was quite open to 
Bristol, he and his fellow-steward, Mr. Alfred Jones, approving of my 
appointment. I said that I had not asked for Bristol, and all that I oould 
say was that, now I knew that the cirouitstewards desired it, I should not 
take any active part in opposing, the thing having come about altogether 
without any intention or effort of mine. 

• • • • • 

*' Sarah is going witli me this afternoon to Shotley Bridge. We shall 
not return until the morning. I have veritten to Mr. Owen for tickets for 
yourself and Susan for the prorogation. Love to all. 
** I am yours affectionately, 

"Joseph Bsauhont.** 

to his daughter habt. 

*• Newcastle, 8th August, 1851. 
" My dear Mary,— I am much obliged by your kind letter and sym- 
pathy. 
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" It is certainly annoying to be served as I have been for the discbarge 
<>£ my duty to the cause of a church in which I have so long laboured. 
It is a consolation to me that I am sustained by the testimony of a good 
oonscience and the approbation and confidence of the wise and good who 
CLTB not shackled by party or blinded by prejudice. At present I must 
dismiss the subject, and let us ' look up' for comfort in trouble, and for 
guidance in perplexity. I feel much more concerned for my family than 
xnyself in this matter. 

" Bye the bye let me just mention that I do not expect to be at home 
on the 24th, but I preach on that day the anniversary of the chapel at 
IVarrington. I expect to return home on Monday the 25th, but unless 
there is some urgent necessity I shall probably not reach it untQ six 
or seven o'clock in the evening. Sunday the 8 1st will be my last 
in London. On the morning of that day I shall preach if all is well in 
Kxeter Hall and in the evening in Hinde Street. I have engaged Mr. 
McDonald to supply my places in Hinde Street and Milton Street on 
the 24th. 

• • • • • 

" We are getting on in Conference with some despatch. Nothing 
additional with respect to myself has transpired since I wrote last. It 
is now near three o'clock, when we break up and the Stationing Com- 
mittee sits this evening. Mr. Owen informs me that he thought he 
could not obtain tickets for the prorogation. I am going to dine at 
Tynemouth with Steward and olhers. With love to mother, Joseph, 
Susan, John and Tommy, not forgetting my dear Wilmslow nieces, 
• *' I am, my dear Mary, 

" Your afifectionate father, 

"Joseph Beaumont." 

The proceeding to which the foregoing letters allude af- 
fectedhis mind very deeply. He did not indeed feel himself 
in any way lowered by this nominal " degradation/' he did not 
for a moment regret his course^ but rather experienced a new 
sense of thankfulness that he had had strength to pursue it as 
he had done^ yet it was not in the nature of one sensitive as he 
was to be indifferent to such a vote coming from an assembly 
with which he was most identified and in which he had spent 
his best days. A few sentences from his speech on the oc- 
casion of the Conference coming to this resolution may pro- 
perly be added here. His speeches of this nature were always 
quite impromptu and there is no record of them but occasional 
and imperfect newspaper reports or sketches in the letters of 
himself or the diaries of his friends. After pointing out how 
solicitous and how successful he had been in endeavouring 
to secure peace and prosperity in his circuity he said — 
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"Pray, what elae could I haye done beyond what I have dene? It ibajt 
he said that I should have put out of society a man who was notoii0odj 
a ringleader in mischief. But you hare forms according to which jon 
must proceed in expelling a man from your church. Are you to tz^ead 
him out without form ? Are you to get rid of him by ftur means if ycm 
can, but by foul means if necessary ? You are not to do this accardizi^ 
to Scriptural law or according to Methodistic law. Or if, aft^.yon kave 
done your best, and have done it rightly according to Scriptural law and 
according to Methodistic law, you cannot effect your purpose, are yoa to 
do it without either the one or the other? I repeat you are not to do 
this. It may be said that I had before me the example of othw circuits 
in which expulsions similar to those which it was suggested I should 
carry out had taken place. But I would ask, has any good purpoee been 
effected in any case where you have adopted other than conalitatianal 

means ? Let answer — let answer! I have felt that if I took 

any such imoonstitutional step my circuit would have been devastated ; 
I could not but perceive that in that case many members and some of 
them my own spiritual ehildren, would have been cutoff from our socie^, 
and I therefore could not have recourse to measures like these. 
« • * • « 

" I have no wish to incur your disapprobation in any way, but there is 
another kind of disapprobation which I dread a million times more tban 
yoiurs. I set before my view the final decisions of the Last Day. I have 
regard to your written statutes, but I have a far greater regard to the 
statutes of Heaven. When I look at the decision contained in the dis- 
trict minutes, I find that in point of fact I am not charged with doing 
anything, but with not doing, Happy would it be for some of my 
brethren if nothing beyond this could be alleged against them ! They say 
that Dr. Beaumont has ' not fuUy redeemed the pledge which he made to 
the lastOonference.* So then it seems that he has redeemed it in part! 
It is satisfactory to find that it is only alleged against me that 1 have not 
/uUy redeemed my pledge. Haw youfuH/g redeansd gaur$ f 

" About the propriety or impropriety of this special district meeting 
there is a difference of opinion, but I do not feel myself called to 
enter upon the discussion of that I am charged with manifesting ' a 
want of sympathy with my brethren ;' and the proof that is brought for- 
ward is the way in which I have headed the new plan. It is well known 
that I did not approve of calling the special district meeting, not that I 
deny the legality of it, or the constitutional authority of such a meeting, 
but I saw and I avowed my belief that the calling of such a meeting at 
that time would not be attended with good. I therefore endeavoured, as 
long as I could, to stave it off I had the most solemn conviction that if 
you proceeded with that special district meeting the result would be dis- 
astrous. 

" It met) — ^it resolved. A week elapsed before I received the deeisions of 
that meeting, and when I did receive them they had no signature attached 
to them, and they remain without signature to this day. But did I hesitate 
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to ftct on them on that account ? No— by that post I wrote to the three 
men to inform them that they were expelled. I lost not a post. ThiSf I 
confess, was wrong. I ought to have waited — I ought to have demanded 
the signatures of the proper authorities. Here then I confess that I have 
done something wrong. You may now add to the negatiye the positiye and 
say that in this respect I confess to have done wrong. I knew not for a 
tune whence this document came, but I did at last find out by the post- 
mark that it came from , and I thence drew the inferenoe that Mr. 

was the officer of the court who had sent it After that I received a 

letter from the ex-president, Dr. (whom, I admit, I have never found 

^wanting in anything which was required by the duties of his olfice) ask- 
ing me if the new plan for my circuit was ready to be issued. My reply 
was that I was not previously aware that it had passed the meeting that 
I should make such a plan, but that if such a resolution had been passed 
I would certainly do it. I was assured that it had passed the meeting, 
and I wrote in reply therefore that the new plan should be proceeded 
with without delay. Immediately on the reception of the president's 
letter, I proceeded with all the dispatch in my power. It is objected 
against me that I put at the heading of that plan, ' Issued in piumuince 
of a resolution of the Special IHstrict Meeting.' I cannot but think that 
this was right — ^it was in itself proper that I should give my authority. 
It was right to save my own conscience. 

• • • • • 

" Now, as to my being denied a superintendency, it appears to me to 
matter but little whether in a circuit I am the first, second, third, or 
fourth preacher. Being deemed ineligible as a superintendent therefore 
does not aifect me. I have no lofty ideas of my own qualifications for 
such an office ; but this assembly of ministers, many of whom were not 
in existence when I attended the Conference for the first time, are called 
ux>on to decide that I shall not hold the office of a superintendent of a 
circuit, nor be deemed capable of filling any other office. I am to be 
placed, I suppose, under the authority of a senior preacher. After a time 
it will probably become difficult to find one senior to myself, and I must 
then be put under a junior. Is that what you mean ? You cannot do 
this without stigmatising, without despising me, and the Book says that 
tee are not to despise one another. I find indeed that in this resolution 
are inserted the words, ' for the present.' To make use of such lan- 
guage to a man of my age, what is it but a mockery ? To tell such a 
man with his grey hairs and failing strength that he is to wear such a 
brand ' for the present,' is a proceeding against which I utter my most 
earnest protest In the name of Him whom we worship, in the name of 
the genius of this body, in the name of all that is holy and sacred, I utter 
my most solemn protest against this unjust sentence." 

Under the renewed censure of the Conference Dr. Beau- 
mont had every support which he could have looked for. 
Not only had he the proud feeling of having kept his con- 
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science clear and his head upright through a long and most 
trying period^ but he had^ as he himself says^ the support and 
admiration of all wise and good men whose minds were un- 
prepossessed with regard to the unhappy Wesleyan disputes. 
From the Wesleyan societies at large he received expres- 
sions of the deepest sympathy^ not only from tht>se who 
thought with him on the matters in dispute but from many 
of what was called the '^ Conference party/' For weeks and 
indeed for months after this Conference he received almost 
daily addresses of condolence signed by large numbers of the 
leaders and other office-bearers and from private members of 
the Wesleyan community. But perhaps the most welcome 
tribute of esteem which he received at this time was a testi- 
monial which was presented to him by the Hinde Street 
society on his leaving them^ for it was most grateful to his fed- 
ings^ after the turbulent period spent amongst them^ to find 
such a recognition and appreciation of his efforts and genu- 
ine desires by those for whom he had suffered much as were 
expressed by them in offering him this mark of respect. 
Although these painfril strifes had darkened his intercourse 
with his people^ it must be stated that they were quite colla- 
teral to and apart from his proper ministerial relations. He 
never allowed such disputes to come at all into his pulpit or 
pastoral addresses or communications. When he had to 
discuss them he did not shrink from doing so^ but he always 
abstained from introducing them whenever they could be 
avoided. The nearest allusions which he made to them in the 
pulpit were his more than ordinarily fervid prayers for and 
exhortations to peace and love and unity, of and for which 
he never ceased to talk and pray during all this period ; or, if 
sometimes he would allude more particularly to passing events^ 
he did so only with reference to these great objects, and 
he was always careful that those allusions should be entirely 
general and such as could not offend the most sensitive. 

His last sermon at Hinde Street chapel was preached on a 
Sunday evening, the last day of August, and on that occasion 
he took for his text these words — " So then every one of us 
must give account of himself to God.^^ After an earnest and 
beautiful sermon preached to a crowded congregation, he con- 
cluded in the following sentences :— - 
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** And now, my brethren, I conclude mj labours amongst you. I thank 
^ou for your attendance on my ministry, long continued and amidst 
^aiying circumstances as it has been, and for your general forbearance. 
1£ in the course of my sojourn with you I have offended any one (though 
I do not know that I have) I now beg his forgiveness, and if any one has 
offended me he has my entire forgiveness and forgetfidness also as far as 
that is possible. I leave you with great pain; my heart is attached to 
you, and no revolution or change in the position of any of you can pos- 
sibly cause my affection towards you to cease. When Jesus Christ was 
leaving his people on earth his words were * Love one another,' and it is 
said of an eminent divine that when he was approaching his end he was 
carried to his church and placed at the head of the communion-table, 
and when the bread and wine had been administered he raised his toil- 
-woTD. and emaciated frame and had only strength to say ' Arise — shine ! * 
My farewell to you is in two sentences — ^*Love one another' — ^* Arise, 
shine ! * Be up, be up and be doing ! Arise from the dust of worldliness, 
sloth and ignorance; shake off the manacles of bigotry and prejudice 
and narrowness, and set yourselves to the work of doing good to the 
ignorant and imbelieving around you. Love one another — ^be kind to 
one another, tenderhearted, forgiving one another— even as God for 
Christ's sake has forgiven you. Judge not one another, but wait for the 
Lord's judgment 

" I leave you of course with pain. The past year has been marked in 
this circuit by sad events, but I must say, and I feel happy in being able 
to say it, that amidst the loss and scattering and disintegration of tlie 
society, I have not aided it. I have done everything in my power to ward 
it off — I have laboiured night and day to prevent it. Idy conscience is 
clear in this matter, and nothing on this earth could be any compensa- 
tion for the loss of that consciousness. I now give you into the hands of 
God — I pray him to grant you peace and prosperity, to heal your waste 
places and build up your walls. 

" I have no fear for the church of Christ Some portions of it may be 
changed or pass away, but the church itself is immortal in its Head. Yet* 
with regard to this part of the chiu"ch, the church of our fathers, the 
home of our hearts, which has had my youth and my manhood, the 
labour of my intellect and the utterances of my tongue— I would say * If 
I forget thee, oh Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning! 
When I cease to speak well of thee let my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth!' Farewell — farewell! Live in peace — bear one another's 
burdens — above all things put on charity, which is the bond of perfect- 
ness ; and I pray God that yom* whole spirit and soul and body may be 
preserved blameless unto the coming of oiu* Lord and Saviom* Jesus 
Christ To God's grace and the word of his power I now commend you, 
who is able to build you up and to give you an inheritance among them 
that are sanctified by Christ Jesus." 

To this may be added a few sentences from the parting ad- 
dress which he deliyered to his people on the occasion of their 
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presenting him with the testimonial which has been mentkmed. 
They illustrate the fashion of his exhortations in respect of die 
critical affairs which were at the time transpiring in Methodism. 
He said — 

'* I accept your gift with all thankfulness. I value it above all the gold 
of California, all the gems of the Indian deep, for it is the gift of love ; it 
is the expression of your kindness ; it is a donation of your firiendsfaip ; 
it tells me that my poor services, with all their infirmities, are aooepted 
by the circuit, and valued by them. My services here have been arduons. 
I have been called upon to take part in times of great public importance. 
The part which I have taken I have not taken h^tily. The part which 
I have taken I have taken in the light of the Scriptures, under the guid- 
ance of John Wesley, and in accordance with the rules of the Methodist 
connection. I am aware that it has been my ill fortune to differ with mj 
brethren as to the course that I have taken under certain circumstances 
It is always to me a matter of regret to differ with them, and when the 
matter of difference is trifling, I invariably give way to them all ; but 
when it is vital, when it is of great importance, when it impinges on the 
weal of the church, touches its most essential interests, its continued pro- 
gression, its future destinies — then, if my nund is clear as to what is Scrip- 
tural and really Methodistical, I must take my stand and abide. 

" The interests of Methodism in the Hinde Street circuit are pecuUazly 
dear to me. I have spent the most valuable years of my life in this circuit. 
You had the fireshneas and the fulness of my powers when I was here before, 
and now, when I must be supposed to be advancing into something like 
the ' sere and yellow leaf' (though indeed I do not know it myself), at 
any rate when the accumulation of years has taken place, and lengthened 
experience has accumulated, I have devoted to you the best products of 
my poor brain, the warm affections of my heart, the utmost labours of 
my life, and I feel that I have done nothing too much for you. I, of course, 
lament and regret that circumstances have transpired to interfere with the 
harmony and good working of the circuit ; but withal I have a measure 
of satisfaction of which no man can rob me, and of which no assembly of 
men can ever deprive me. I have a profound satisfaction richer in my bosom 
than any gift of gold you could put into my hands, arising from the con- 
viction that I have done that which, in the light of the word of God, and 
in the light of true Wesleyanism, was best for our connection and for 
religion. And having made this allusion, which I coudd scarcely avoid 
making on the present occasion, I may be allowed to pass away from 
that subject, and address myself to you for a moment or two as my be- 
loved friends from whom I am about to be separated, though I never can 
be separated from the Methodist people. I never wish the Methodist 
ministers and the Methodist people to be separated from each other. The 
ministers and people must coalesce — ^they must be one. You can never 
have a healthy church, a thriving church, a useful church unless mini- 
sters and people are united together ; just as you cannot have a living 
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laealthj man in this world nnlees body and soul aie united as one. In 
cmother world a man may live when soiil and body are disparted, but it 
Is only in the union of the two that a man can exist on earth ; just so it 
is that you cannot have here a church living and prospering unless mini- 
sierB and people are knit together. I hope therefore that the ministers of 
the Methodist community will not be separated from the Methodist peo- 
ple — I hope that the ministers will not take one way and the people an- 
other — I hope in God that the imion will be maintained. 

• • • • • 

" We want that warmest thing in the universe, the lore of Gk»d, and 
that next warmest thing in the imiverse, the love of man ; and, with these 
two loves coming into play, the Methodist preaobers and Methodist people 
will again be one, and when they are one again, God grant they may be 
made perfect in one, and when we go forth, as John Wesley and his first 
coadjutors did, to save souls, to convert sinners, to bring glory to God 
and to do honour to Christ, then indeed wiU come back the original glory 
of our connection, and it wiU be with us as it was in the beginning. 

• • • • • 

" This is the other kind of oneness of which I was about to speak. I 
have said we are one in the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, and now I say 
that as Christians we must be one in charity and affection for each other. 
Why, the first church was said to be * of one heart,' and yet it had all 
those differences to which I have alluded. But it had in its midst love, a 
disinterested generosity, a living active benevolence for the relief of the 
widow, the poor, the needy and the helpless. It had 'a charity whose 
wing covered all that were distressed, and a heart which beat warmly for 
all that were in trouble. You know that in the first church, on one happy 
occasion, eyen those who were possessed of lands sold them and brought 
their money and laid it at the apostles* feet, and distribution was made 
unto eyery man according as he had need. I do not say that that will 
ever be done again, because the circumstances in which it was done vrill 
never occur again ; but I am glad it was done once, I am glad for once 
love triumphed over all the selfishness of human nature, and that for once 
love won the day. But as far as the spirit of the thing is concerned, it 
is to be done constantly, to the end of time. * Behold, how good and 
how pleasant a thing it is for brethren to dwell together in unity/ Oh, 
for the diffusion amongst us of heavenly love! May it touch us all, 
from the minister to the humblest member, from the patriarch to the 
youngest child! Let brotherly love continue — Little children, love one 
another! 

** And now, my dear friends, in conclusion allow me to say once more, 
I thank you. My tongue thanks you, my brain thanks you, my heart 
thanks you. I pray God to bless you, to be with you, to keep you. May 
He cause His peace to rest upon you, and may He return and visit our 
Zion. May He visit this vine which He hath planted, may He water it, 
may every obstruction in the way of its growth and fruitfulness be re- 
moved, and may He hasten the happy time when Judah shall not envy 
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Ephraim, nor Ephraim yen Judah, and when there shall he one Lord, 
and His name one." 

It was touching on the occasion when this speech was 
uttered by Dr. Beaumont to witness the universal excitement 
which pervaded his people^ who were deeply grieved at parting-, 
and at parting under such circumstances. His farewell ser- 
vices were indeed always touching scenes — hundreds of the 
people^ rich and poor^ youthful and aged^ congregated about 
him eager to secure a last kind word ; and with tears in their 
eyes did they bless the good^ well-beloved pastor who endeared 
every one to him. 



I 
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CHAPTSB XVI. 
1851— 186*. 

S0KI6 Je^r^ before Dr. Beamaont's actual appointment to 
it be had been lander an engagement to the Briatol (North) 
circuity the fulfilment of which was only prevented by domestic 
affliction. He had aUo in the course of frequent occasional 
services there become well known to the Wesleyans and to 
other classes in Bristol. But all his connectipn with the 
Methodist society in that city had been under very different 
xdrcumstances to those which now existed^ for perhaps the 
devastating influence of sectari^ discard perv^ing the Wes^ 
leyan society had been more fatal in his new circuit than in 
any other portion of that community. It had been one of 
the most firuitfiil fields of the labours of Wesley himsdf, and 
from his day downwards the society which bore his name had 
commanded there an influence perhaps more extensive (at 
least amongst the educated classes) than it had obtained i^ 
any other important town in the south of Eng^nd, But as 
the summer was brilliant^ the storms of winter were severe. 
Many of the congregations in this circuit were reduced tp 
little more than a naipe. In one of the largest and mpst 
important chapels, for instance^ in that great city assemblies 
of forty^ fifty or sixty hearers were all liiat conld be gathered 
on the Siibbath where formerly sixteen or eighteen hundred 
wore aqqu^tomed to be founds 

These were painful circumstances and such a^ Dr. Beau- 
mont^ with his vehemei^t hatred of dissension and especially 
of religious dissension, was peculiarly sensitive to. True, he 
was a man^ had any mfm been coi^pe^nt to the task, fitted 
to lieunite these divided members and to reanimate the muti- 

z 
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lated form into a consentaneous vitality ; but tbe tmlii oooU 
not well be concealed^ that such a task was in the edstiii^ 
condition of affairs beyond hope of accomplishment. Fsrty 
feeling on both sides was so developed to admit of no aooonn 
modation^ and it was difficult to induce either sectioa to 
admit that anything but wrong was with their opponents or 
that anything but right was about themselves. Had one 
gifted with apostolic devotedness and love attempted with 
the Divine voice of Chrisfs minister to moderate the seal 
of the ^' Reformers'^ without attempting to eradicate all their 
principles and smother all their feelings, he would have been 
convicted by those opposed to them of tampering with the 
^' responsibilities of the sacred office/' Had such an one en* 
deavoured to persuade them that they were unreasonable, im* 
charitable to the ^^ Tories'' (for the struggle assumed all tbe 
form and employed the phrases of political parties) and to the 
Conference and in danger of not extending to others that fiee- 
dom which they claimed for themselves, he who had one Vhile 
been lauded as the champion of liberty would have been charao* 
terised as truckling to unauthorised power and abetting the 
substitution of ecdesiasticiBm for true spiritual religion. Indeed 
it has been seen that Dr. Beaumont — ^he who cared not one 
straw or jot for all the names and voices and assumptions and 
threats which any man or body of men could point at him — • 
had been himself freely charged with abandoning his duty as 
a servant of Christ and a guardian of the church for his own 
personal interest and ease. 

So it was then, that though he had a great sphere of use- 
fulness open to him ; though he was beloved of those who were 
left, though he was influential with the great mass of those 
who were separated, while still congregating in large 
numbers under the name of Wesleyans, and drew many of 
them to enter the old chapels who otherwise would not have 
been induced to revisit them ; though amongst the established 
and dissenting clergy and laity he was wdoomfd to an exten* 
sive sphere of duty beyond the Methodist pale ; though the 
realms of Great Britain and Ireland were still open to his in- 
fluence as formerly — ^notwithstanding all this he was sorrowful 
on entering upon his term at Bristol to find desolate the garden 
of the church which he had loved and known well, and to 
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feel the conviction that more genial weather must come 
before that garden could be restored to its proper beauty and 
order, and that in the mean time his time and talents must 
be apparently firuitless, though he had always been habituated 
to see the produce springing almost beneath his hand. 

It was a great relief to him that he was freed from the 
responsibilities and pain which under such circumstances 
^ould have been attendant on the office of superintendent. 
In the circuit duties he worked harmoniously with the yarious 
colleagues with whom he was associated — the Rev. Messrs* 
G. Cooke, W. Smith, Pengelly, Roberts, Jones and Follows. 
All were eager to improve the condition of affairs, '^ but still'' 
be vaed to say, '^ the evil is there, the people are weaned 
from their ministers — they have lost their confidence in them, 
and it wiU take a generation to recover it.'' Had it not been 
that his ezcoraive duties afforded him a more favourable field 
for success in hia labours than did his own proper sf^ere, the 
dqection which for some time had hung over him in London 
would not have been dispersed. The natural stimulus how- 
ever which he thus obtained, together with the softening in- 
flaence which a more prolonged and regular ministration 
amongst his own people afforded, gradually restored him to 
his accustomed level of happiness in his great work. 

The following letter was addressed to his second son : — 

" Monkweannouth, 12th Nov,, 1861. 

** My dear John,-»I expect to reach Leeds to-morrow at a quarter past 
three, I mean the station there, and I shall be glad if you can meet me 
at it at that time, as I am so pressed that I cannot get over to Bradford. 
I shaU be at Mr. Binder's, Roundhay Terrace— a little out of the smoke 
of Leeds. I wish you to accompany me thither, and to remain until 
next morning. I have to be at York on Friday, and I return to Bristol 
on Saturday. 

" Last Thiu^ay I took Mary with me to Weston-super-mare, and the 
next day to Wrington. There Locke was bom, and we went into the 
house and the room in which he first saw the light. It is now inhabited 
by very poor people and is fast going to decay. At Wrington also is 
Barley Wood, which was the favourite residence of Hannah More. She 
is interred in a tomb in the churchyard of Wrington, in which lie also 
four of her sisters — ^in all five maiden ladies enclosed in one common 
resting place. In the church there is a very large and elegant marble 
tablet to the memory of the celebrated Hannah. In a part of the same 
church, enclosed by a screen, there is a desk on which arefiye folio books 
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well bound, all oharned to tbe place in whieh theyaie ranged for die pat- 
pose of being read. The first is a Bible, a very fine black letter copy, wdl 
to look on and easy to read ; another is a book of * acts and snfiferings ' of 
martyrs ; another consists of Luther's disputations. I was very much in- 
terested with the church and these precious things so well secured in it, 

** Barley Wood after the death of Hannah More, all her sisterB having 
.preceded her to the tomb, was sold and is now posaessed and inbalated 
by Mr. Harford, who is not only a wealthy gentleman but one of great 
taste. He permitted us most kindly to see the house, took ua oTer 
the dining-room and drawing-rooms himself, and described his pic- 
tures, and pointed out other choice articles of vertu which diey con- 
tain. Many of these he brought from Italy himself, and seme he hai 
prepared there by its inimitable artists under hia own orders. We thep 
strolled through the beautiful walks in the wood in which we met here 
and there with stone monuments, one to Locke presented to Hannah 
More by Mrs. Montague, another to Bishop Forteus, who was a great 
patron and friend of the authoress. We then were conducted to a large 
farm and saw there the process of cider-making, and tasted the fresh ex 
pressed juice of the apple ; and we finished by going into an upper room, 
fitted and furnished as a * refozm chapel/ whi^h had been opened on the 
previous Sunday and in which were still hanging many beautiful set8> 
bouquets, garlands, and festoons of flowers ! The dahlias were mag- 
nificentj and we made the worthy folk glad and happy by bearing 
away some of these adornments of the day of dedication of their humble 
worship place, which tells alas ! another ti4e tium that of bright, beaiir 

taous floweni. 

• • • • • 

" I am your affectionate father, 

" Jos. Beaumont.'* 

The following letter 8bow0 him at work in the metropqUs 
on the second occaision of his visiting it after his removal in 
September. 

TO HIS WIFE. 

" North End Villa, Fulhaflj, 27th Nov., 1861. 
" My dear Susan, — I came up yesterday to deliver my lecture at £xejber 
Hall which was very full. X was pressed by Mr. AUon, of the Union 
Chapel, Islington, to accompany him home and spend the night thare, 
but I ' begged off' and have been to see him this morning. I found he 
wished to converse with me on Methodist atairs, and to get me to 
preach next March the Sunday school sermons in his chapel. X was la- 
vited to preach in London also last Suijidi^ and nexjt Sunday and to- 
morrow night, but X declined all. And I find lunoe X came to town that 
I am requested by the Lon4on Missionary Society to preach $>r it in 
London in May, and with Urn roquet X 6UifK>se I must comply. 
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'* Tfaerer wias ho mt^genoe eonoeniiiig your brother the nw^^ that 
I left hom«, but he Ib in perilous drouAistanoes, and the prospect of his 
reoo^iy seems but faint Mortality is proclaimed all around us. I was 
•ailed on Monday aflemowi by Mr. P. to go and give the sacrament to 
Mr. D. I found the lawyer and the doct^ and disease and approaching 
^eath. I administered to him l^e ordinance and to Mr. P. with him, 
and I scarcely expect to find him alive when I return. Mr. Randall too 
10 dead. We received a card on Sunday morning. I saw him when last 
in town, was with him, slept a night there, little thinking that I should 
see his face no more. But death has been busy in China also; Christie 
is gonel I never thought that she would live long there, and so I did 
ZMn Mioourage her going. Regrets may be painful but they are too late. 

• • • ♦ • 

" We must look now for life to be more and more checquered, but * suf- 
ficient unto the day is the evil thereof,' and God's grace is sufficient for 

any day And yet time presses, we are growing old and 

our children will soon begin to cease to be young 1 

• • • • . • 
" With love to John and all at Bradford, 

" I am your affectionate husband, 

" Joseph BsAUlioinr." 

TO His DAUGHTER 8ABAH. 

• 1, Vescy Place, Monkstown, Dublin, 6th February, 1852. 

" My dear Sarah, — I left Manchester yesterday afternoon at half-past 
ooe. I reached Chester at three. The day was rainy, very rainy through* 
out ; I was entertained at a house on the walls overlooking the Dee, 
which rolled heavOy and loudly, being much swollen with the continued 
heavy downfall, which came rushing from the Welsh hills and telling 
that all was unquiet in the elements. 

" I preached at seven to a very lafge congregation, which clearly would 
liate been too large had not the weather kept many away. I left Chester 
by the train at baJf-past ten last night, having taken a first-class return 
tkket. I found myself vii^'Vi$ with a Protectionist landlord, as he an- 
nounced himself to me, who would be very elegant and even learned. He 
asked me if I had a copy of the ' Times,* of which he had Hot been able 
to possess himself as he came down, so great was the demand for yester- 
day's impression ; he even professed his willingness to give tm shillings 
for a copy, so that I ahnost wished myself the possessor of one. He was 
a very tall, handsome, fluent, earnest fellow as I have met with for many 
a day/ The eom laws and MaynooCh, Lord John Buss^ and Lord 
Palme^tott, Mr. Buckley (whose speech was in the ' Times,' of which he 
kmd had a giance), Mr. Roebuck and sundry other political reformers 
were disposed of in the course of his impassioned salfies. He quoted 
largely and grandiloquently, and French came in by way of change. He 
was quite histrionic when he described Louis Napoleon's behaviour at 
his great baH at the Tufleries the olber night, bowing to the Marchioness 
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of (the representativo of the aristocraey of England), bnt goin^ np 

to the Princess Polownski and *• Ah — ^how do you do— how do you do" 
^-shaking hands at the same time very cordially. Indeed, but that I 
bad taken a first-class ticket in order that I might be able, if not to aken 
yet to have repose for my brain and tongue, I should hsre been quite 
sorry when on the train pulling up at Rhyll he quitted the carriage say- 
ing that he was stopping on a visit at a clergyman's there. And so 
my amusing companion disappeared, after shaking me heartily bj the 
hand. 

• • • • • 

" At Chester I had been strongly urged by • mine host ' not to eroes the 
channel last night as the wind was blowing furiously from the west and 
there was a heavy sea. I asked him whether he could insure me that the 
wind should not be strong in the west and that the sea should not be yery 
energetic in its motion if I waited till this morning. As he hesitated in 
giving such assurance, and telling him that Fompey when dissuaded from 
sailing because of foul weather observed that it was necessary for him to 
sail but not necessary for him to live, I faced the sea. I got on boozd at 
Holyhead at one o'clock and reached Kingstown at a quarter post six in 
safety and well. Indeed truth to tell, I suffered nothing, was not iU, only 
for the first half hour a little squeamish, and I believe that for most of 
the time I was asleep or in a condition very similar to it. I landed, got 
a fly, drove to Vesey Place a distance of not more tiian half a mile, found 
a light in the dwelling and that Mr. Hall had gone to the packet to meet 
me. Somehow we missed each other, and he was in the house in a few 
minutes after I entered it I got some refreshment in the way of tea and 
proceeded to bed, and now I feel as if none of these things had happened 
to me, such as coming from Bristol by land to Holyhead and from thence 
by sea to Ireland. Mrs. Hall quite expected that you would have oome, 
and is sorry that you have not appeared. 

• • • • • 

" It is very well that I did not engage for to-morrow evening for any 
public service as a party is asked to meet me here at dinner. I shall leave 
Kingstown to-morrow morning on my return to Manchester at nine and 
arrive there about seven or eight. 

*' Bye the bye, I wish that you would look at the plan and see if I have 
not an appointment on Monday at seven at Durdfaam Down. K I have, 
I wish that you would send a note to the preacher that is appointed there 
on Sunday, requesting him to publish for me to preach there on Monday 
night at half-past seven instead of seven. Or, which would be less un- 
certain, arrange for me to preach there on the first vacant night that I 
have on the plan after Sunday. I have not a plan with me and I do not 
recollect what other appointments I have next week besides Durdham 
Down on Monday. But as I have no engagement abroad next week any 
night that I am free wiU suit me. I do not expect to reach Bristol station 
on Monday before seven o'clock. 
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** Lore to mother, to Maiy, to Susau, and to Annie. — I am, my dear 
Sarah, 

" Your affectionate father, 

" JoBEPH Beaumont.*' 

TO HIS ELDEST SON. 

'* Bristol, Idth Fehroary, 1852. 

*' My dear Joseph, — I got oyer my Anglo-Irish tour last week very 
well, although the weather was on some days pretty considerably unto- 
ward. 

" Wednesday night when I crossed from Holyhead to Kingstown was 
rather rough, but I was so thoroughly tired with the duties of the day 
that I slept most of the way. We were four hours getting oyer. I ar- 
rived at Kingstown at six a.m., and kept the house until the evening, when 
I went in to Dublin and delivered my lecture to a large and excited audi- 
ence.* Friday I spent in rambling up to KiUiney for the prospect, over 
Trinity College to see its rare MSS. which we did not see when there to- 
gether, over the four Goiurts, which were in session, noting ihQ personnel ' 
of the judges, the chancellor looking wise, and Pennefather at eighty-two 

flitting, thinking, talking and judging it on, though has been 

compelled to beat a retreat at sixty. I wandered too over a 'native 
museum' in process of formation, in which all matters, original and 
manufactured, belonging to the country are being arranged. The house 
was formerly occupied by Lord GhanceUor Manners and latterly by Lord 
Cardigan. We had a large dinner party at my hosfs in the evening, 
which went off very pleasantiy and spiritedly. I had not time to reach 

Stillorgan, but James's Gate^I got through and saw Arthur Guinness. 

• • • • • 

'* I am, my dear Joseph, 

*< Your affectionate father, 

" Joseph Beaxtmont." 

TO THE same. 

'< Bristol, 2drd March, 1862. 
*' My dear Joseph,— I should have been glad to have availed myself of 
your aid in correcting the proof of the lecture, but owing to the eager- 
ness to get it out by the following lecture night according to their custom, 
and to the loss of two days by my being abroad, and to the printer's not 
attending to my directions as to its transmission, I was obliged to satisfy 
myself, with a hasty touch, and returned it by the first post after I got 
home, and as yet I have not received a ' revise.' I regret that I had not 
more time to prepare it, as some parts want newly distributing and con- 
densing.f 

* This was a lecture on " The Truth and Importance of a Divine Reve- 
lation." 
t This alludes to a lecture on the Councils of the Latin Church 
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'* My •ngugemen^in LondoD on Smday the 28th Is at Uiiioii Ghftpd, 
Islington (Independents), for the anniversary of the Sunday School 
there. I have adso an engagement at Dover on Monday and Tuesday* 
and my present intention is to reach Bristol on Wednesday the 31st in 
time to preach there on that evening. It is prohahle therefore that I may 
come up to town on Friday the 26th, reaching Paddington at three in the 
aileraooo. I have written to get an order for the House of Lords for 
myself on Thunday, and two orders for the ComiiKms and two for the 
Lords on Friday— for sinoe her Majesty haa been j^eteed to change her 
servants I may fancy to look at them in their new positions. I asked 
for Friday that we may both go if disposed, and I begged one for Thurs- 
day for myaelf alone, thinking that you would go on Friday. 

•* I am your aflbctionate father, 

"Joseph Beaumont." 

In ike spring of this year he fulfilled two engagements in 
London which were attended with much interest to him. One 
of these serrices was the anniTersaiy meeting in that year of 
the Ragged School Society, under the presidency of the Earl 
of Shaftesbury. In that society he took much interest, and 
this was one of his last appearances in Exeter Hall. The 
other occasion alluded to is one on which he preached at 
'' Whitfield^s Tabernade ^* one of the amnversary sermons of 
the London Missionary Society. After this sermon some 
generous donor put into the collecting box a £500 note, 
which swelled the large collection to an unusual amount, 
and on both these occasions his reception and the effect of 
his services were very marked and to him most grateful. 

The attendance upon the Conference of this year was a 
trying duty. Various 'disciplinary measures' were intro- 
duced and discussed, and the propositions of a committee of 
laymen who had been sdected by the Conference for the pur^ 
pose of making suggestions on the existing state of Wesleyan 
affairs and the proper remedy for them was considered. In 
all such discussions Dr. Beaumont, who would moat gladly 

dellTsred ibr the Sunday School Institute at Liyerpool. The sahfeet was 
rexy axtenalTe and difficult of treatment, and the Doctor ^ad prepared it 
Tery hastily and expressed to the writer his regret at finding that it was ex- 
pected by the Institute that it should be printed -forthwith. The writer had 
offered to aid him in putting it through the press, but the haste to print 
was so great that it appeared in a veiy imperfect and unsatisfactory 
form. 
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httve escufjed the pefformanoe of t&at dnty^ was botmd to take 
find took ttccordingly a prominent pert^ and amidst the ex«- 
cithig debated of the aMembly his heart grew faint aa he 
thought of the wasted state of Methodism oat of doors and 
felt his own powerlessness, standing alone in the Conference^ 
to effect what he considered was essential to the well-being of 
the community. In his letters at this time he wrote with a 
feeling of melancholy shrinking from the task of setting 
right afiiadrs so out of joints when he reflected on the solitary 
position in which he fonnd himsetf^ almost all those who had 
fbrmeriy more or less sympathised with his views either haying 
been expelled^ or having withdrawn from the society^ or re- 
lapsed into silence. 

Dr« Beaumont now found himself failing in health, but 
he did not one whit relax his exertions up to his last days 
except during a period shortly before his death when he was 
actually compelled to do so. He stiU accomplished his' frdl 
circuit duties as well as the extraordinary labours which he 
continued to undertake. But he evidently felt those labours 
more trying and exacting than he had been accustomed to 
consider them — ^he felt some of the physical weaknesses of 
age creeping upon him« Writing to one of his sons to visit 
home at Christmas in 1852> he says, '^ Your mother and my- 
self are getting older and the future is uncertain and unseen. 
Therefofe we wish you to come if you can.'' No doubt the 
accumidated results of his almost superhuman exertions now 
told up(m him ; but what was more than this, the events of the 
few past years had injured the fountain of his spirit, his 
tender, sensitive, psychical heart, aa well as the physically 
vital organ which was no doubt already much impaired in its 
action. Although he thus felt the weight of life, neither he 
nor his fimiily knew as they now know what was at worii and 
how far hte events had damaged his constitution. They were 
all too much accustomed to seeing him undertake constant 
and extreme exertion to suppose that so strong and energetic a 
man was near his end, or that anything further than the 
tedious and depressing influence of a troublesome ailment 
was upon him. It is now, however, easy to see that something 
deeper than this was operating. Allusion has already been 
made to the mode in which his cares and sufferings in Hinde 
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Street affects hk phyaieal ocmditioii and oppi'ested the spint 
and frame ordinarily so vigorous, buoyant and lightaome. Tliis 
susceptibility gradiudly reduced his health permanently thouj^ 
with occasional fluctuations, and a troublesome Inondhitis 
-which attacked him in 1851 hung about him until the rheu- 
matic complaint established itself from which he suffiered till 
his death, and which may now be thought to have been sympto- 
matic of the irremediable damage which had occurred to his 
heart. His labours only touched the superstructure^ so to 
speak, of his being, but the cares and sorrows whidi the 
troubles of Methodism brought upon him sapped its fonndar 
tion. 

He became however, if possible, more and more devoted 
and tender, happy and kind as his approaching weakness over- 
shadowed his career, and the dose of his life displayed in 
their highest perfection his constant, ever-active piety, his 
fortitude and resignation, his exquisite courtesy and kindness, 
and the cheerful and pladd current of his mind. 

The summer and autumn of 1852 will be remembered in 
the household which he has left for ever as one whidi he 
brightened with a brilliant happiness. Various preaching 
services and other occasions led him into the beautiful coun* 
tries of Wales and England which surround Bristol, and in 
these excursions he was frequently accompanied by some 
members of his family. A short holiday which he qpent 
with his family at Ilfracombe in September was the last of 
the domestic gatherings of that nature in which he was to 
take part, and never was he more full of youthful fedingy 
more sensitive to the beauties of nature, more assiduous in 
his endeavours to make the sojourn on thatroo;uuitic coast as 
full of ddight and enjoyment as it could be made to those 
about him. Nor will the writer soon forget a visit which his 
father paid to London in the November following for the pur- 
pose of preaching and speaking for several metropolitan reli- 
gious and charitable sodeties, at the period appointed for the 
obsequies of '' the Duke/' They together visited the remains 
of that great man as they lay in state and together witnessed 
the magnificent and touching spectacle of his obsequies. The 
father was so much impressed with the solemnity of the 
former spectade that he preferred to abandon an engagement 



1 
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for tbe evening prec^ng the fimeral which iras less oon^ 
nstent with the feelings of the hour in order to listen 
to the strains of ''Joshua^' and the splendid fragment of 
'' Christus/' and the twenty-four hours spent in thus paying 
homage to the memory of a hero were passed by him in a 
spirit of such genuine and unaffected sensitiveness that his 
son could only envy the warmth and freshness of heart which 
left him thus subject to influences so elevating. 

For the character of the Duke of Wellington the Doctor^ it 
has been observed ahready^ entertained a very high veneration^ 
impressed as he was with the aluiost unique display which it 
afforded of versatility and power governed in such a manner 
by a controlling sense of duty, by modesty and moderation as 
to constitute him a fit ideal for an Englishman. When some 
one sneered at the Duke as an irreligious man he replied^ 

" It's veiy easily said, but I don't know what warrant there is either in 
the Bible or the world for thinking so. K a man is inclined to hope all 
things, as he should be, I should think he might presume that one who 
had done so much for justice and truth and religion itself^ held such an 
upright course, rendered unto all men that which was their due and who 
had himself in his last dajs afforded a distinguished example of habitual 
obseryance of outward religious duties, had made his peace with God. I 
should not like to think that the Duke of Wellington is not in heaven. It 
would be a pitiable thing for thousands of professing Christians, it would 
would be a dispiriting thought to the world and would show the origin 
and nature of evil and the theory of retribution as problems even more 
difficult of solution than they seem to me." 

His zeal and ardour about his work is displayed in the 
following letter to his eldest son which refers to an occasion 
when he suffered much fix)m a very serious illness, aggravated 
by his untiring labours. A day or two before Christmas* 
day (1852) he returned from one of his preaching tours with 
a severe influenza, but disregarding this he preached twice on 
Christmas-day, and three times the following day (Sunday)* 
The weather was very severe and, as may be imagined, he was 
compelled to take to his bed after these exertions. The 
Wesleyans have a custom of holding on the last night of 
every year a '' watch-night'' service in the celebration of which 
they enter upon the new year, and when the time for this 
service arrived the Doctor was not in the least recovered; but. 
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knowing tiiat Us congregation wonld be much disappointed 
were he not to preach to them^ he left his bed to do so, and 
rettumed from the pulpit to his edck bedv Of course an 
inflaensa thus humoured did not relax its hold and this 
affection hung about him for a long time^ 

" Bristol, lOth JanuMj, 1853. 

" My dear Joseph,! — I am not worse than when you left us. I told G. 
this morning that as I had rebelled against his orders I supposed he had 
given me over to my late. I can get nothing from him but that I must 
be quiet. I 'kept in* the whole of last week, but I took all my woi^ 
yesterday. I preached in the monung in Portland chapel ; renewed the 
covenant and gave the sacrament there in the afternoon, and preached 
at King Street in the evening. I was no doubt unfit for such efforts, but 
that day month is my day at Liverpool or somewhere and I felt that, if 
I were out of my places yesterday, I could not permit myself to be absent 
from the corresponding appointments a month afler. 

'* I suppose that upon the whole I may be considered oonvaleecent in 
some small degree. But I received a blow yesterday fortnight in the 
severe wqrk and walking of that day — having to be at Hotwell Road ia 
the morning, to walk up to Durdham Down in the afternoon, thence to 
get to Qrenville for the evening and having, after all, walked fit>m Gien- 
ville home in extreme exhaustion^^a blow from which I have been 
staggering ever since, and have not yet quite found my feet. 

* m 

" I wish, when you see the W.*s, or any of the Yoang Meif s Qmstian 
Association people, you would inquire on what day its annual meeting h 
held Tour writing is becoming nearly ille- 
gible—pray do not let it become altogether so. 
" I am, my dear Joseph, 

. '* Your affectionate father, 

" JosEl^H BkaUmokt.- 

A letter of this period to his jfriend Mr. Carter affords an 
additional illustration of his antietjr not to give any ground 
of offence to any class of persons by anything which he did 
not feel an absolute obligation to do. It refers to a request 
which had been made to him to act as one of the adjudicators 
of a prize which had been offered for the best essay on the 
'' Pastoral Office/' The nature and extent of authority over 
the Church properly belonging to that office was one of the 
contested points in Wesleyan politics^ and he feared therefore 
that ill-feeling might possibly arise from his assenting to this 
request. In the letter in question he writes : — 
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" I seldom change or retract— 4>ut I must flay that I do n^ feel ^U 
that quiet satisfaotlon in the consei^t which I sent to you yesterday to be 
one of the * adjudicators' which I generally experience when X hav^ 
taken my decision on any matter calling for one. 

• • t J> 9 

" The scales of my judgment preponderate on the side of deelining the 
Bervioe to which I have referred. I hope therefore that you wiU excuse 
this appareot weakness on my part, and permit me to withdraw my 
assent ]o be an adjudicator which I made yesterday/' 

TO aiS EL^£S7 SON. 

" Bristol, 2l8t March, 1858. 
"My dear Joseph, — ^I am glad to learn from you that you have 
been so ardiioucdy employed. We must work and trust for the future 1 
My health is failing me. I haye been much worse since I was in 
town, especially last week. The last few months have made more 
desolating inroads upon it than ike previous forty years of labour, indeed 
perhaps I should be thinking of retiremeut instead of labouring severely 
and suffering considerably still. What is called cold has hung about me 
ever since Cliristmas. Cough has never been wholly a-wanting all that 
time, and flesh and strength have been diminishing. Last week — this 
day week — all these conditions became aggravated and I suffered great 
debility and no litlie depresaioa. I was however labouring in full work 
every day. On Friday I went to Leeds and preached there at night. 
On Saturday I went to Stourport, preached there twice yesterday, and. 
^Aiis morning I retunaed homfr^better perhaps than I left it 

" This state of the matter is no doubt somewhat serious, and there have 
not been wanting momMLts in which I have felt that the sentence of death 
had gone forth agahist me. The weather has been trying and my labour 
has been excessive. I am I suppose like others unwilling to give in, to 
* t^nock under,' but nature will not be forced, and the Divine wiH is 
, -mighty. I have oidy jbo leam it and acquiesce. 

** I remain at home till Friday morning when, if equal to it, 1 ha^e to 
go to Blandford. { return home on Saturday. Next week I had partly 
.consulted to go to Dover and Beading, but I am made to pause and shaM 
wait until to-morrow ere I decide the matter. Mr. Cozens-Hardy has 
mrged me to visit Letheringsett, and to deliver a speech or lecture at the 
Jubilee Bible Meeting presided over by another magistrate, but I have 
. been obliged to decline the request at least for the present, being so pressed 
with engagements, 

t » * * * 

*' I am your affectionate fother, 

" Joseph Bbaumoht." - 

to w. b. cabteb, esq. 

" Bristol, 6th April, 1863. 
*' My dear Sir, — ^I am sorry to hear of M.'s indisposition and shall be 
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glad to find that she is better on my arrival. My hMJOtk hm siaterially^ 
sufibred during the last three months. My cough has now Buoh abated, 
but my flesh and strength have not yet returned. I trust Hiat tiie afflic- 
tion has been profitable, adding to humility and spirituality— tboaa pm- 
ciouB attainments and conditions. I regret that Mrs. Beaumont cannot 
accompany me on this visit ; nor can we at present say anything about 
the future, but that if opportunity and circumstances shall favour a visit 
from her in the summer, she will be happy to find her way to you. 

** I am sorry to learn that Mrs. Garter's strength has experienced amne 
diminution. Oh, how delightful the confidence that when strengtli and 
flesh decay God is the strength of our heart and will be our portion for 
ever! 

" I may come to you by the south and, in that case, I expect to readi 
Nottingham at six o'clock. If I come direct, I expect to arrive at half- 
past six, all being well. With love to Mrs. Garter and family, I am, my 
dear sir, 

** Yours sincerely and affectionately, 

" Joseph Bsaumont.* 

to his dauohteb susan. 

" Edinburgh, 6th June, 1853. 

" My dear Susan,— I was glad to receive yomrs sent to Nenthead and 
thence to Edinburgh. My lecture at Newcastle was most numerously 
attended, thronged indeed, and took me nearly three hours to deliver! 
Mr. R., Mr. I. and Mr. a were there, and also Mr. and Mrs. R., to wh<Mn 
I spoke but on whom I had not time to call. 

*'At Nenthead the miners and other inhabitants gathered in great 
strength. In the afternoon, on Friday, the chapel was very full and at 
night I was obliged to begin three quarters of an hour before the time and 
as the chapel was then crammed, a great multitude had to remain outside. 
I did not reach Edinburgh untQ half-past seven, having had to wait four 
hours at Garlisle for a train thence to this place. I have preached this 
morning— to a chapel tolerably filled. Mr. and Mrs. M'B. are coming 
to dine here, and Mr. and Mrs. S. have engaged me to dine there to- 
morrow. 

•* I am appointed to meet Mrs. F.'s class at Baptist Mills at six on Mon- 
day the ISth. I fear that I shall not be able to get there untfl nearly 
seven o'clock, and I propose therefore to meet the class after prBoekmg 
on that evening instead of before preaching. I enclose a note to her. 
• • • • • 

" The congregation at Edinburgh is greatly changed — ^many are awa^ 
— ^many have fallen asleep— and we must all work while it is day. 

" I hope that Tom is better, or we must take advice ^r him. With love 
to all, I am, my dear Susan, 

"Your affectionate father, 

" JOSBPH BXAUBfONT.** 
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~ The fiJIowing letter was addrened to his youngest sod^ a 
boy of twelye years of age. 

" Birmingham, June 6, 1858. 
** My dear Tommy, 

• « « • « 

" On Monday was ' Gteorge Heriot's day' in Edinbni^h. He was the 
founder of an amply endowed hospital (for education) there; it was 
his birthday, it being three hundred years since he commenced life, and 
bjhis good deeds he seems destined never to die, at least out of memory. 
The school attended religious service at the Greyfriars' Church where 
one of the city ministers preached on the occasion, the bailies (magis- 
trates) and councillors attending in their scarlet robes. After service, 
the scholars, teachers, magistrates and visitors proceeded to the groimds 
of the hospital, where the schools were regularly disposed, and sung appro- 
priate pieces and were addressed from a platform by another city minister. 
* God save the Queen ' was then sung by the youngsters, who made the 
welkin ring with their fine, fresh, melodious voices. This ceremony being 
over, the magistrates, clergy and governors proceeded to a council-room 
in the hospital to take refireshments and I was invited and joined them 
accordingly. 

• « « « • 

"I saw the boys at dinner. Each plate was accompanied with an 
orange and a glass of wine, with which the health of the Lady Provost 
(who was present, the Lord Provost being away in London), of the Go- 
vernors, of the * Auld Gallants,* and of the Masters was drank and cheered 
in a fresh and cordial manner. The Head Master reported favourably 
of the boys, and * Bailie ' addressed them, observing that there were 
some dunces among them, whom he advised to make vigorous application. 
Thereupon the Head Master said he observed that, upon the Bailie inti- 
mating that there were possibly dunces among them, each boy looked 
round as much as to say, * Where are they— I'm glad I am not one.' He 
advised the^less talented to make up by extra diligence for any lack in 
the other matter, l^e day was beautiful and it was a reviving and joy- 
ous festival. It was finished by a dinner to the Governors, Bailies, 
Clergj and visitors, but I could not participate as I had an engagement 
to dine at Mr. Stewart's, and did not emulate the Duke of Wellington 
who ate two dinners in a day by way of frdfilling his public duties right 
and left without flagging. . 

»« I went down to Leith after breakfasting with Dr. Hunter yesterday^ 
and had * a crack * with old Mr. P. (who occupies the house over the 
preachere), Mre. A. (whom I united to her husband by marriage cere- 
mony) and with the preacher and his wife. 

" I called on Mr. B. at his house on my return, found him not a day 
older in appearance or manner, and he begged his love to your mother 
and the rest. I should have liked to have made you all some purchases. 
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butalasl for ' giievoos wafit of ooin/ I if as obliged to deiij mjBolf ^to- 
gether in this matter. 

♦ ♦ • ♦ • 

" I left by the mail train last night at eight and reached Birmingham 
this morning. I have been resting or rather writing this afternoon, and 
I have to preach here to-night To-morrow I go to Badcli£b-on-Trent 
and next day to Growle, and thenee on Saturday to Rawtenstall, near 
Manohaster. do that now I do not exp^t to readi home untO Monday 
aftenuxm. 
*' And now with love to mother and sisters, I remain* my dear boy, 

«« Your affeotionato £sther, 

•*J. Beaumont.^ 



I 



In the month of July, 1853^ he- deliveied « splendid i 
in the chapel of the Rev. Baptist Noel on the oocaaioii of 
the Jubilee of the Sunday School Union. This was tbe last 
time he preached in London. On subsequent occasion^ for 
whieh his seryices were requested he was unable to comply, 
being forced very soon after this to restrict his ministeriiil 
labours.. 

TO HIS DAUGHTBB HABT. 

" Holmfirth, 22nd July, ISftS. 

'* My dear Mary, — I left Luton yeetarday at ten and reachsd Castla 
Dcmington at four. There was a large oongregalion in the avvninf 
at the chapel, and I went aBsrwards into die humble house dose to it 
in which I first drew my breath and saw the light, now neariy six^ 
years ago. It is a sacred satisfaction that Aeee years hare been busify 
and usefully spent. 

^' Mr. Sowter brought me diis morning to Derby, where I ixiok Ibe 
train for Sheffield and theaoe to Bunford Bridge, three miles firam Holaa* 
firth. Mr. A. Outtel was waiting my anivsl these with a caniage, sad 
when I stepped forth upon the platlbnn he aeked for Mrs. Beaumont and 
seemed much disappointed when I said she has not come, for I had told 
him in my last letter that I partly expected she would accompany me. 

" After preaching the other day in Cheedla I went thioufi^ the Roman 
Catholic church there, built by the late Kaii of Shrowsbuiy. it is a 
magnificent place indeed ; its exteiior is very perfect and eliUMzate and 
impressive, with a beautiful tower nearly three hundred feet high. Hm 
inteiior of Hie church is gorgeous in the extreme — ^painted windows eveiy- 
where and beautiful encaustic tile pavement Over the principai altar is 
a painting of the last judgment, and one of the windows is composed 
of * lights,' the subjects of which represent the deeds of Mercy. One is 
feeding the hungry, another giving drink to the thirsty, another visiting 
the sick, another clodung the naked, another releasing the piisoner firom 
his chains, and another burying the dead. Over the whole broods ^bm 
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dove, representing the Spirit prompting to all theJ^e eleemosynary deeds. 
I X) TO to all.— I am, my dear Mary, 

" Your affectionate father, 

'^ Joseph Beaumont.'* 

Writing to his wife at this time he speaks of his last visit 
to Holmfirth^ in which he always took a great interest. He 
says, ''I made a gratifying visit to Holmfirth. The congre- 
gation was a full one — a very rare occurrence, as one-half, 
and it is said the largest half, of the people are with the re- 
formers. The collections were £5S. I went to see Longley, 
where my ancestors, my father and his brother after him, 
lived so long/' 

TO HIS DAUGHTER HART. 

" Bradford, August 4, 1853. 

** My dear Mary, — Fm sorry that there has been such a gap in the 
commimications to you from this place. I wrote a good many letters on 
Saturday, including one to Joseph, and presumed that your mother would 
write to Bristol, hut that it seems she has not done. 

" Nothing particular occiured last week beyond what I mentioned to 
you. On Sunday morning I preached here in a large Independent 
chapel to a very large congregation. In the afternoon I went to Halifax 
and preached there in the evening, where the congregation, considering 
the shattered state of things and the very heavy rain that fell all afternoon 
and evening, was very good. On Monday I went to Middlesborough-on- 
Tees, near Stockton, and preached there in the evening. Mr. and Mrs. 
Walker from Stockton came over and a multitude of folk from the region 
round about. Having to preach at Bramley on Tuesday evening on my 
way back to Bradford (as there was no Conference), I called at Harrogate 
* and spent five or six hours there, got to Bramley for my service in the 
evening, and (as yesterday morning there was no Conference) I remained 
at Bramley till the afternoon for quiet and fresh air. 

• • « « • 

" The Stationing Committee is now sitting making changes, and pro- 
bably the ' stations * will be read at the evening sitting. My continuance 
at Bristol may be deemed certain as I am by no means disposed to re- 
move. 

• « • « « 
"With love to Sarah and Susan, I am 

** Your affectionate father, 

'STosBPH Beaumont." 

TO HIS WIFE. 

" Bridgewater, 5th October, 1855. 
My very dear Susan, — So you have safely reached that notable city 

A A 
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Edinburgh. Now I Bhould like yeiy much indeed to come thither Jiext 
week to attend the gathering of the Peaoe Socie^ which falls to be field 
there, but the expense is too great to warrant my taking such a journey. 
The time, too, required for that purpose is a consideration, and upon tbe 
whole I must forego the gratification. 

" Tou will have learned that John is at present visiting Bristol, bavin f^ 
taken advantage of an excursion-train from the north. I have wished 
the children to go under his guidance to Tenby, and have proposed their 
going there on Friday, and as I have to be at Pembroke Dock on Sunday 
I might spend possibly two or three days with them at Tenby. But tHey 
do not seem disposed to go. I am going on Simday to Pembroke Dock 
as I said. It is not far from Tenby, and whether I shall see it or not. J 
can hardly say as I prefer going by rail. Family news I need not detail 
as it wUl reach you from the children. 

" A few days ago I preached for the Sunday School at Bm-nley. Tlie 
day was the most boisterous and rainy throughout that I remember to 
have known for many a month — I might safely say for years. The con- 
gregations nevertheless were very large, and at night I was obliged to 
commence the service full a quarter of an hour before the time announced 
for, and the collections reached upwards of £14A\ Certainly manj 
waters could not quench the determined will and glowing sympathy of 
midtitudes. I am going to-morrow to the Buxton circuit, and on Wed- 
nesday I ' open an organ' at Walsall. I preached to a crowd at Liver- 
pool on Thursday at the re-opening of Pitt^treet Chapel there. 

" I went the other day, when at Winchester, to see the * longest cathe- 
dral' in England, its nave extending some thirty feet beyond the length 
of any other. It is a noble edifice, as is in truth eveiy cathedral. Tbe 
remains of several Saxon kings are preserved there in sarcophagi, placed 
at intervals on the top of the walls enclosing the choir, which, with the 
altar screen, are most beautiful. St Swithin lies buried there, and Wil- 
liam of Wyckham. The chapel of the latter is very fine, as is his own 
monument surmounted by his recumbent figure executed in fine alabaster, 
both of which he completed himself ten years before his death. There 
is a painting over the altar by West of the raising of Lazarus, which I 
had not light enough to see to advantage. I went the next morning early 
to see the college and its chapel — ^both being very fine, and the painted 
windows in the latter being glorious and exquisite. I could not but nd* 
mire the device of two rows of figures in a range of windows^-the top one 
bemg the Prophets—the lower the Aposties. 

• • « * « 

" I am yours a£fectionately, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

The following letter mentions an instance in addition to 
those which have been given of the care which he took to 
avoid giving rise to any feeling of a sectional or unpleasant 
character, which he was always as anxious to suppress (even 
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^^w^lien its expression would be in his own honour) as he was 

ixudiflFerent or rather superior to party opposition when duty 

x-^quired him to encounter it. It alludes to an occasion on 

'^v'TiicJi he had undertaken to deliver a lecture for the Bible 

Society at Holt* This was in the district of his friend Mr. 

CZTozens-Hardy^ in which the spirit of Wesleyan agitation had 

1>een unusually strong. Dr. Beaumont was much beloved there^ 

' l>ut he was at first unwilling to give this lecture as it was thought 

probable that the Reformers would make a '^ demonstration " 

in his favour^ which might give rise to ill feeling. 

TO HIS ELDEST SON. 

*« Letheiingsett Hall, 0th Feb., IB54. 

** My dear Joseph, — I arrived at Bamsgate at four on Tiiesday, and I 
preached in the evening to a full audience, among whom were eight or 
nine ministers, besides the Wesleyan preachers. I left yesterday morning 
by express at seven, arrived at London Bridge within five minutes of the 
tune that we were due there, got o£f firom Shoreditch station at eleven, 
and reached Fakenham at five, being some twenty minutes behind our 
time. Mr. Gozens-Hardy and his son met me there, and we drove tandem 
in a dog-cart twelve miles — reaching the house at six. The lecture was 
at half-past seven, and took me an hour and fifty minutes. 

" Mr. Cozens'Hardy took the chair, and the rector gave out a hymn. 
Gozens-Hardy spoke shortly and to the purpose without making any 
reference to recent events — indeed there was such a total absence of 
anything of the kind that, as far as appeared by the proceedings of last 
night, there might have been neither Wesleyans nor Reformers in the 
universe. I had requested Cozens-Hardy beforehand, in order to avoid 
anything personal to me, to o£fer no vote of thanks except to the chair, 
and immediately on the close of my lecture he rose and said * after the 
lecture we have heard we cannot do better than sing the Doxology.' The 
worthy rector then gave out * From all that dweU below the skies/ some 
lines were sung, and the benediction pronounced. Nothing could have 
been conducted better throughout. 

** They press me here very much to remain imtil Saturday morning. 
I have not yet consented, but may break down before the importunity 
put forth, and if so I shall not see you at all or in return, as in that case 
I shall only reach London at foiur, and must get across to Paddington in 
time for the train to Bristol. Do not therefore wait for me on Friday. 
• • • • • 

" I am, my dear Joseph, 

" Your affectionate father, 

"Joseph Beaumont." 

In the spring of 1854 the rheumatic symptoms which 
oppressed him grievously during the last months of his life 
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were developed. Bat not yet did he abandon or even rest 
from his toilsome labours, as such letters as the following 
abundantly testify. 

TO H18 DAUGHTER 8U8AN. 

** MaDchester, 13th March, 1H54. 

** My dear Susan, — At Hexham I found an old church, part of a former 
cathedral, the portion still remaining being greatly too larige for the 
present church-going population of the place. There was formerly an 
abbey there of vast extent, some parts of which remain to this day and 
will remain I dare say for ages yet to come. The chapel was well 
attended — at night it was quite full ; but there as elsewhere the Metlio- 
dists have greatly suffered by the recent commotions. 

** On Saturday I came through Newcastle, lieeds and Huddersfield to 
Manchester, reaching it at half-past six. Yesterday morning the chapel 
was very full, aisles and all, and at night multitudes were disappointed, 
unable to get in at all. I am this morning proceeding to Burslem, preach- 
ing to-night at Hauley, and to-morrow morning I purpose to leave it at five 
in a gig to take the train at Stoke at a quarter to six, so that I may reach 
home by three o'clock in the afternoon. Having suffered a disappoin^ 
ment in my journey to Crewe, I had better not be too confident of reach- 
ing Stoke by the early hour that I have indicated. I doubt not however 
that I shall do it and be in Bristol by the time that I have mentioned. 
If I should fail at that time, it will be half-past six ere I can arrive, and 
I have to meet Miss L.'s class at King Street Chapel at six. 

'* It was odd that I should have to sleep at Crewe the other night I 
slept there many years ago, having forgotten the place that I was going 
to^the only instance of such a failure of memory that has befallen me 
in journeying of forty years. The Queen slept there two or three years 
ago, and persons were allowed to sleep in her bed afterwards— at a pound 
anight! 

" I am your affectionate father, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

The circumstance here mentioned of his forgetfulnesa of 
his destination is curions^ ihongh perhaps it is more curious 
that^ as he remarks^ it never happened in any other instance. 
Some years before this he had been engaged for a service at 
some town or village not far firom Crewe^ the name of which 
was not familiar to him^ as it was a small place and one at 
which he had never been. He remembered to have ascer- 
tained that he could arrive within an easy distance of it by 
a night coach from Crewe/ and after making vain attempts to 
find out what the place was, he gave directions to the ^' boots'' 
to call him when every coach was starting through the nighty 
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in hopes of finding out some clue to his destination. This 
plan was unsuccessful^ but in the early morning he was re- 
lieved by the arrival of a messenger from the forgotten place 
in search of the missing preacher. 

TO HIS BON JOHN.* 

'* Bristol, Ist April, 1854. 

•• My dear John,— Your mother and Sarah have gone to Southampton 
to be ready to receive Fanny and her family there on the arrival of the 
Rij>on steamer due there on Sunday next, but expected on Monday. I 
cannot very well spare the time to go but I have written to Joseph about 
doing so. It would take me away on Sunday from King Street from my 
appointment at which I'was absent that day a month ago. It would in- 
terfere also with my engagements next week, during which I am abroad 
at Redditch, Nottingham, Homcastle and Uttoxeter. 

** Polly has been a few days at Bath and has not yet returned. I shall 
go to Cheltenham on Monday morning, but she will probably remain here 
a little longer. At present only Mary is with me here, Susan being at 
Bath with Polly. I am thinking what a difference between things here 
to-day and this day week. It is well it is not the Russians that are 
* coming ' but — ourselves. 

"As you will be thinking about the fnture, I may say that I think of 
accepting an invitation to Hull West — to me perhaps more agreeable than 
any circuit except London. There is a good medical school at Hull, an 
infirmary making one hundred and twenty beds, and lectui-es, attendance 
at which passes at Surgeon's and Apothecaries' Halls. So that if you 
should complete your time at Bradford before I shall finish mine at Hull, 
supposing you should not have abandoned medicine for some more advan- 
tageous profession or occupation, you may at Hull keep up the original 

^^^' ♦ * * . . 

** Let me hear from you — how you are getting on. Be diligent. I am, 

my dear John, 

" Your affectionate father, 

"Joseph Beaumont." 

* The writer feels he should crave the indulgence of the general 
reader for the minuteness (which must appear to such unnecessary) with 
which especially this poition of Dr. Beaumont's life is chronicled through 
the medium of his own letters. If these pages have not evoked fit)m the 
stranger a sympathy sufficient to secure this indulgence they afe sadly 
deficient in what they should possess ; but a large class exists to whom 
these letters will be welcome as the last words and records of some of the 
last works and thoughts of a beloved and revered friend. Moreover Dr. 
Beaumont's family conceive that the remarkable circumstances attending 
his death make it fitting that a somewhat detailed accoimt of his last ill- 
ness should be published. 
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TO HIB DAUOHTKE BTSAlf. 

" Notthigiiam, dth April, I'^i^k 

" My dear Susan, — On my arriTal at this jdaoe this aftemoofi I fbund 
a letter from Mr. Milne dated Southampton yesterday, mlOTming me of 
the safe arrival at that place of himself and family. From the tenor of 
his letter I conclude that, himself excepted, on this day all have reached 
Bristol in safety, and you will no douht he unspeakably glad to meet 
Fanny again. 

'* I have been thinking that, as I shall not be at home dnrii^ Tom's 
Easter holidays, it will be well for you to send for him to oome to us on 
Saturday, and to return early on Monday morning, as he will be with you 
again I suppose on the Thursday following. I wish therefoie yoa would 
write accordingly to arrange his coming. 

" Yesterday 1 went from Redditch to Edwinstone, which is situated in 
the ' Dukeries '-^a forest scene in which is Welbeck Abbey, the seat of 
the Duke of Newcastle ; Hufford Abbey, the seat of the Earl of Scar- 
borough ; and Thoresby Hall, th^ seat of Earl Manvers. This mozning 
I explored the forest in part, and went to see the largest oak in England, 
in a cavity of the trunk of which twenty people m^ find location. I saw 
another famous oak, or rather the remains of one, on my way fiom 
Edwinstone to Mansfield, called the Parliamentaiy Oak, under which 
King Charles when hunting in the forest summoned such functionaries 
as were attending him aud within reach on some public emei^gency there 
to transact some great state business. This tree is estimated to be three 
hundred years old. 

*' I also found time to go to and looked through it, beginning with 

a walk through the cellars in which there were many rows of vats filled, 
in one cellar with table beer, in another with ale and so on. We were 
supplied with some of the latter before we left the house. It was a fine 
potent fluid, a great favoiurite I dare say with the connoisseurs in such 
fluids. It is a large, old irregular house, having a chapel in it, in which ser- 
vice is held every SabbaUi day. Some time ago the chaplain was detected 
' poaching/ and taken with a hare on his x>erson ! It was said that if he 
were dismissed himself and family would be ruined. At length his Lord- 
ship, who made a great deal of tiie affair, permitted the chaplain to see 
him, and some kind of reconciliation ensued. The following Sunday the 
chaplain occupied the pulpit in the said chapel, my Lord being in the 
family pew (or rather parloiur), and the chaplain discoursed upon that 
occasion from the words * How oft shaU I forgive him— until seven times? 
Jesus saith unto him '*I say not imtil seven, but until seventy times 
seven," ' — and he is chaplain still ! The house consists, as all such houses 
do, of a hall, corridors, dining-room, drawing-room, library, * my Lord's 
sitting-room,' and so on-»and * my Lord's bed' was shown me, of course 
in * my Lord's bed-room ! * In another bed-room was sliown me a bed 

on which the Duke of Sussex slept when on a visit at , but, 

to my surprise, they did not show me any particular spot of ground 
upoii which he walked. There is also a picture gallery, long and hung 
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on both sides with portraits, mostly family ones^^hut many have faded 
and others are undergoing the same unwelcomed transition. 
« « • « • 

" I have received no letter since I left home but the one acknowledged 
at the beginning of this long note. Love to all — not omitting the long 
missing one and her children. 

" I am, my dear Susan, 

*' Tour affectionate father, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

The return of his daughter and her family from China, 
to which this letter refers^ was a source of much delight 
to him. He had been looking for some time for their arrival, 
and it is fortunate that it was not further delayed, for the 
lamp of his life was now burning low in the socket. As the 
spring wore on and his infirmities increased he was obliged 
to pay more deference to the mandates imposed by nature; 
but he did this unwillingly, uncertainly and only occasionally 
xmtil the latter end of the year. It seemed impossible to 
quench his ardent desire to labour without stint or rest in his 
great calling. His superintendent at Bristol, the Bey. C. 
Cooke, writes with regard to this time thus : " His (Dr. Beau- 
mont's) labours were often more than any man ought to have 
attempted. On one occasion, I well remember, he attended ' 
a trustee meeting at one of the chapels at five in the after- 
noon (I think just after a long journey), met a dass for the 
renewal of tickets at six, preached at seven, and then hastened 
to the Broadmead Booms and delivered a lecture on '^The 
Inquisition '^ to an immense crowd. He commenced this 
lecture a few minutes after eight and concluded at ten, and 
threw his whole soul into his work. Such services as these 
he frequently performed, and I saw his health giving way 
under such multifarious and extreme labours, but there %f as 
no possibility of restraining him.'' The following letter con- 
tains the fiorst sign of his yielding at all to his malady and 
was itself written when in the midst of a protracted series of 
public engagements in various places, after which he had in- 
tended to take two or three days rest at Buxton. 

TO HIS DAUOHTEB MART. 

" Rawtenstall, 22nd May, i 854. 
" My dear Mary,— Yesterday the congregations were very, very large; 
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at night the multitudes thronged every inch of the vast chapel, so that at 
least two thousand people nmst have been within it. 

" I cannot say that my attack is any better, so that I am compeUed to 
think whether I must not take a longer time at Buxton than two or three 
days next week on my return from Edinbui-gh. A difficulty is that I am 
planned in the evening of the 4th of June at Portland with the Sunday- 
school anniversary — however it may be a duty to provide for that» and 
in a few days more I shall be better able to determine the point 

*' The other day I went to see Dovedale, close to Ashbourne. It is a 
scene of great natural beauty, composed of glens and rocks and woods 
and water— the river Dove, winding among the whole with its quiet pel- 
lucid stream, revealing its treasured and beautiful tenants, ihe trout and 
grayling, adds to tlie charm. 

• « • • • 

" With love to all, I am, my dear Mary, 

" Your affectionate father, 

"Joseph Beaumont.*' 

to his eldest son. 

*' The Shakspeare, Buxton, June 7th, 1854. 
*' My dear Joseph, — 

« « « « • 

'' I shall remain here until Saturday morning, though as your grand- 
mama's funeral does not take place till Tuesday or Wednesday of next 
week I do not exjiect to reach home until after Sunday. I shall be at the 
funeral, at least if Bath and not London is to be the place of sepulture. 
Susan says that this was undecided when she wrote. 

" 1 enjoyed my Edinburgh visit .as I always do. Thence I came hither, 
and arrived at two this day week. I have bathed each day including Wed- 
nesday and Saturday ; on tlie afternoon of the latter I went to Stoke in the 
Potteries, preached there on Simday and at Mow Cop on Monday, and 
returned to Buxton yesterday morning, bathed in the afternoon and to- 
day 1 am going to be * shampooed.' I still walk with difficulty, my 
knees, ankles and insteps being now the parts mainly involved and en- 
feebled. My hands have not all their accustomed * cunning,' still 1 am 
in the way of getting better, and constitutionally I am suffering but little. 
Th^ weather has been mainly cold whilst I have been here, though dry, 
and to-day may pass in these northern regions for summer. 

'' I expect to be in London to preach on the evening of the 21st, all 
being well, 

* • • • • 
** I am, my dear Joseph, 

'* Tour affectionate father, 

" Joseph Beaumont. 



" My dear Maryy- 



TO his daughter MARY. 

*' Nailswortli, 12th July, 1854. 
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** I left Buxton on Saturday at eleven and reached this place at half- 
past eight. I very much enjoyed the Sahbath here. I^eifchild's chapel 
is a very nice one indeed, in a most beautiful situation on the side and 
near the top of a hDl, with the river beneath and rising hills on the other 
side of the valley (which is beautifully wooded) — ^forming altogether a scene 
of rare beauty. The chapel was full in the morning and crammed exces- 
sively at night It was every way a high day, and a great and strong 
influence was stirring among the multitudes that attended. 

" This neighbourhood is exceedingly interesting, and this morning the 
rain is coming down delightfully. If it shall cease soon I shall have a 
drive to some of the beauty spots about, for the fact is that I have con- 
sented to preach for the Wesley an school here to-night in Leifchild's 
chapel — being very much larger than our's — lest any one should think I 
withheld from our own people that which I gave to others,* and this I am 
remaining here to-day to accomplish. I leave to-night from the Stroud 
station, four miles hence, by the night mail-train for London, which I 
shall reach, all being well, by five to-morrow morning — ^plenty of time to 
get to Hunter Street by the appointed time. 

** My lameness excepted, I am pretty well, and I am, my dear Mary, 

" Your affectionate father, 

" Joseph Beaumont.'* 

Some of the preceding letters have mentioned the invitation 
which he received from Hull in the spring to return to the 
society there as pastor for the ensuing year. This invitation 
he accepted^ and to the West circuit there he was ultimately ap- 
pointed ; but^ as his illness became more confirmed and serious, 
his family became very anxious as to whether the prospective 
location in Hull would not be injurious to him and they urged 
upon him strongly that the consideration of his health should 
absolutely govern his movements. Replying to a letter in 
which the writer had pressed upon him these views and had 
be^ed him to abandon his labours to a great extent, if not 
altogether, and to commence such a course forthwith by ab- 
staining from attending the approaching Conference, he wrote 
thus, — 

" I am on my way to Crewe to preach there to-night ; to-morrow I go 
to Kochdale for Sunday ; on Monday I go to Scarborough and preach ' 

there that evening ; and then on Tuesday make my way to the Conference, 
which opens oh Wednesday, if I do resolve after all to attend it No doubt 
there is much in what you say about taking the season for trading in the | 

matter of health, as it may never return. I am inclined to divide the | 



• Mr. Leifchild's chapel was one belonging to the Independents. 
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matter^and to attend eight or ten days and then to letire from its sit- 
tings. On Monday my decision one way or other must be taken." 

In the summer of 1854 he visited London for the purpose 
of obtaining the best medical, advice as to his condition and 
the means to be adopted for his cure^ and in proceeding thenoe 
to the Conference at Birmingham he had a fortnnate escape 
from a serious railway accident. To this he alludes in the fid- 
lowing letter to one of his daughters. 

" Wyddrington, July 81, 1854. 

" My dear Sarah, — ^Wednesday, after seeing the Doctors, I spent with 
Fanny and Susan. In the evening on my way to King Street I called on 
and saw Mrs. Owen. I had resolved to come this morning by the quarter 
past six train ; but Mrs. Randall dissuaded me from so doing and it was 
well, for on arriving at Birmingham by the ten o'clock train, I found 
that the 615 train met with a melancholy accident near Birmingham. 
Two persons were killed and many seriously hurt and shaken and I am 
thankful for my deliverance. I left London at ten and reached this place 
before two. 

" It is })erhaps better that I have come— I can* have baths here in the 
house, and all medical attendance of the first order, and every facility 
and appliance in my gouty condition. On Thiirsday there was nothing 
but routine business, and I was persuaded not to go thither, but had 
instead a ride in the carriage with Mrs. R. and her brother. On Friday 
morning I went to Conference. The business was the 'Characters;* 
nothing special occmred and the Conference is likely, I am glad to say, to 
be smooth enough. I did not go down to the evening sitting, as I felt it 
would be unwise in me to do so. 

" I preached last night to a friU chapel including several pieachera, 
but am no better to-day for having done so. My hands present a larger 
appearance and show more of gout than hitherto, nor are my knees any 
stronger. 

* « « * • 

" My reluctance to move in seeking my removal from Hull increases 
rather than otherwise, though it has occurred to me whether an ap- 
pointment to Weston-Buper-mare might not for a year be a safe measure. 
If money were no object I should probably deem it best upon the whole 
to ask to be made a supemiunerary for a year, but I cannot afford, to do 
so. • However let us not be too anxious or too desponding — ^my concern 
is on your account 

• « * « • 

" I feel no great readiness in leaving the west The country is agree- 
able to me — yet there, as I have already said, I have been overtaken with 
rheumatic gout I am, my dear Sarah, 

" Your affectionate father, 

" Joseph Beauhomt.** 
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It was indeed most fortunate that be was not exposed to 
the dangers of the accident here mentioned, for now that it is 
known that at that period his heart was terribly diseased, it 
appears extremely probable that, even had he not been maimed 
by the collision which occurred, the shock upon his nervous 
system might have produced immediately fatal results. A few 
days after the last date he writes, in a family letter to his se< 
cond son : — 

" This evening I go to Warrington, to preach the anniversary sermons 
of its chapel. It is now forty-one years since I first received an appoint- 
ment from the Methodist Conference, and it was to Warrington that I 
went, a young preacher, and there Ilahonred two years.* And now I can- 
not hut wonder and feel grateful emotion that for more than forty years 
1 have heen continued in an unhroken ministry of no ordinary lahour 
and severity ; and instead of repining that I am now diminished in my 
activity hy my present affliction, I ought to feel astonished that one who 
appeared forty years ago such a feehle stripling, has heen enabled to 
maintain a career of more than ordinary toD, and I may perhaps say 
success. I am now sixty years old, and to be overtaken with infirmities 
is but natural — stiU I may hope for recovery." 

TO HIS DAUGHTER, MRS. MILNE. 

" Manchester, 14th August, 1854. 

" My dear Fanny, — On Friday I left Birmingham and preached after- 
noon and evening at Cromford, close to Matlock. On Saturday I visited 
Mr. Smedley's establishment, near Matlock, for the cure of rheumatic 
gout The result of my interview is that I have concluded to go there 
to-morrow morning and to remain for the benefit of his treatment until 
Saturday, when I hope to return to Bristol. I still need help for, after 
following Dr. T.'s prescription and advice since I saw him, and taking 
hot baths every other night, I am not better, my lameness is not abated 
and my hands are more a£fected than ever. 

" I preached in Grosvenor Street Chapel twice yesterday for the Simday 
schools. It was very wet all day, especially at night; but the morn- 
ing congregation was very large and at night the chapel was crowded to 
excess. Farquhar and his wife saw me in the vestry after service and I 
have been to see them this morning. 

• • • » • ^ 

" When I was in Cambridgeshire the other day I saw the tomb of a 

* This remark afibrds the opportunity of mentioning a fact which was 
omitted in its proper place and which has interest, viz., that on this Dr. 
Beaumont's first circuit, amongst the many who were brought into the 
church by his agency was the Rev. B. Molfat, the distinguished South 
African Misaionaiy. 
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woman who, a hundred and fifty years ago, was bnried in the snow lor a 
fortoight or thereabouts (in the interral she heard the church bells on two 
Sundays) she had some brandy with her and that would aid in sustaining 
life, but she must have been in good condition to feed upon herself so 
long! 

** I hope you are coming on welL I know not whether Sarah and 
Susan are still with you, as I hare not heard from either for some time. 
With love to all, I am, my dear Fanny, 

" Your affectionate father, 

"Joseph Beauiioxt.'* 

In another letter he describes the treatment adopted at 
the hydropathic establishment at Lea Mills^ near MatlodL, 
which he here mentions his intention to yisit, and to which 
he resorted after the Conference, though for a very short 
time only^ having been most strongly urged to do so by a 
friend — 

*' Well, the first day I came I had before dinner a hot bath and a 
* wash-down.* At night my body was swathed in a wet sheet or roUer, 
which I wore until morning, and my feot and ankles were fomented and 
' packed.' I am afraid I have not time now to explain this packing. Tlie 
feet and ankles were first fomented, then had a spungroso (something or 
other) applied, then that was wrapped round with wet clothes and all 
tied up. On W^ednesday morning I was visited by the bath-man, and the 
same wetrsheeting of the body and fomenting and packing of tlie knees 
was re|)eated — the ankles I begged off and craved their liberty. In the 
forenoon I had a vapour batb and then a ' wash-down.' The night pro- 
cess was re])eated on going to bed. Yesterday at eleven I had my legs 
and knees in a steaji bath. At four the same. At night as before, and 
yesterday morning on rising I had the ' dripping sheet' over me and then a 
' wash down.' This morning the morning doses were all repeated, in- 
cluding the * dripping sheet' This forenoon I was * packed.' A wet 
sheet was laid on a hard bed, I lay thereon, it was tucked, packed all 
about me from my feet up to my throat, my arms down, my head was 
wrapped round with a wet cloth, and so I was unable to move. Thus £ 
was left for an hour, with a bed and mattrass upon me. I suffered much 
pain and longed for release." 

In another letter he says (writing from Bath) : — 

" On Wednesday I went down to Bath and saw Dr. B. upon the pro- 
bable effects of ray taking the waters there for a short time. As soon as 
he saw me he said, ' You are a wreck ! ' He inquired about the state of my 
heart, examined it repeatedly, said it had irregular action, and was 
much overworked. He said that I must go over for a few days, diuing 
which he would watch me, and then and not till then he could say whether 
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Bath with its waters was the place for me just now, and I intend to go on 
Monday. I had expected to have closed my ministry here on Sunday 
next, hut the good folk of King Street Chapel, which has been shut up 
for some weeks, have pressed me, though I had previously refused, into pro- 
mising to reo})en it on the 8rd. I have applied since to beg off, and just 
now hardly know whether I shall be obliged to preach here on the 3rd or 
not." 

The warning given by the medical gentleman here al- 
luded to was the only intimation^ either distinct or covert, 
from any of the numerous and distinguished members of 
the faculty whom he consulted, which Dr. Beaumont or 
his family ever received of the malady which was really 
consuming his life. Unfortunately — certainly so for the feel- 
ings of those most near to him, possibly so with reference to 
the event — ^the intimation thus given of the seat of disease 
was almost immediately neutralised by the complete retracta- 
tion (on further observation of the invalid) by the gentleman 
who had given it of the opinion which he had expressed. 
Consequently every one about him was again utterly and com- 
pletely in the dark — and worse than in the dark, for they were 
misled by its apparent nature — as to the true nature of his 
malady. Henceforth the idea of heart disease was banished 
and never named or even thought of by himself or any other 
person. 

So extremely distasteful to him (ever full as he was of con- 
siderateness) was the idea of being dependent even on his own 
family or burdening any with cares on his account, so little 
did it occur to those about him that any fatal issue was de- 
pending on his infirmities, and so little did it appear could be 
done to relieve him beyond the pursuit by himself of proper 
medical regimen, that his family were fearful of pressing upon 
him unavailing attendance or treating him as an invalid fur- 
ther than could be done unobservedly in the domestic circle, 
and by taking every opportunity to urge him to relax his 
exertions and to adopt the course by which recovery from his 
rheumatic affection might be secured. He was very sensitive 
about his infirmities and, though sympathy was to him espe- 
cially grateful and ever received with the most gracious 
acknowledgments, those who knew him felt all the more 
anxious not to let it assume a form which should affect his 
mind with a painful sense of his infirm condition. His knees 
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were now so much stiffened and weakened as to renderthe ascent 
of stairs, except in the infantine mode of resting both feet on 
every step, all but impossible ; but long after this time, and 
indeed up to his last days, so imwilling was he to let this 
appear that he was accustomed to ascend the pulpit stairs in 
the ordinary way and with a buoyant step, although to do 
so must have cost him a violent effort. Indeed in his 
own family he was often observed to change some position 
which he had assumed as a relief for an ordinary attitude 
which indicated no infirmity. This sensitiveness and the 
consequent habits arose entirely fix>m his desire to avoid ex- 
citing painful feelings in the minds of others. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



THE CLOSE OF LIPE. 



It was with many regrets that Dr. Beaumont departed 
from the last place where it was decreed that he should possess 
the inestimable blessing of even a moderate measure of health, 
or should conclude his appointed term. Not only was the 
future overcast with heavy clouds, but he was attached by 
many warm sentiments to Bristol and its inhabitants. 
Painful indeed had he found the contemplation of the con- 
dition of Wesleyanism there — yet ^' Sorrow is a truer mistress 
than Beauty/' says a Spanish proverb, and certainly a church 
in adversity had not less to call forth his sympathy than one 
in prosperity. He had dear friends there whom he valued and 
(though these indeed he had in most places and certainly had 
in Hull) it was not easy for him to sever from them. The 
neighbouring country, full of varied beauties, the very garden 
of England, diversified with every outline and every effect 
which landscape can display, had a very strong, and (as is 
always the case with the beauties of nature, in their relation 
to an observant mind and a sensitive heart) an increasing 
influence over him. And he had been happy there, happy at 
what appeared at the time a critical period of his life, when he 
was on the verge of the sixth age, when he was threatened by 
the cold hand of death or by the far worse fate of prolonged 
and possibly extreme physical infirmity, and when his 
domestic circumstances were rapidly changing. The very 
conditions which have been alluded to as having cast a sort 
of shade on his Bristol residence had only overshadowed it 
in such sort as to make the real beauty and brightness and 
warmth of his character appear more complete and harmonious 
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and imprcasive. No times arc so fully happy, it may be^ to 
just and well-balanced minds as those when the feelings are 
calmed and modulated by the influence whidi such dream- 
stances exert. Certain it was — explain it how one may — 
that while their influence did operate thus, at no period was 
Dr. Beaumont more full of the deepest calm and happiness in 
his inner life than during these years. There was evident in 
his countenance^ in his conversation^ in all his actions a sort 
of setting radiance gilding the clouds of his last days; and 
truly, though its strain was somewhat plaintive, his life was 

" like a melody 
That's sweetly played in time." 

There was attached to his house at Bristol a little garden. 
It certainly was not more indebted to nature than other nrban 
gardens, and it was much less indebted to art than it might 
have been. He did not over-estimate its merits, but used 
often pleasantly to banter his wife, who assumed the respon- 
sibility of managing that part of his possessions, on the ill 
success of her task, which its forlorn condition proclaimed. 
In this " little spot of earth,*' however, he would, when at 
home frequently saunter for a long time with a book or a ser- 
mon in his hand, but often with his mind absorbed in reflections 
foreign to the study, though appropriate to the garden ; and 
AS he walked he hummed those indescribable airs of which 
every happy man who has music in his soul may claim to be 
a fertile improvisatore. It was very evident moreover that 
the proximity of Bristol to Eingswood, gave him enjoy- 
ment. His repeated visits to the deserted school and the 
familiar neighbouring scenes afforded him a vivid and endur- 
ing pleasure, tinged with a glow of melancholy which only 
enhanced its brightness. No wonder then that he left Bristol 
with regret. 

But, if his thoughts ''clung to the mouldering past*' and 
the future seemed mysterious and beclouded, he still felt a firm 
confidence that ''behind the clouds was the sim still shin* 
ing.*' His whole spirit, intense and elevated as it was ever, 
seemed in these last months of his life to be intensified and 
to soar above its accustomed level to dwell in a more etherial 
atmosphere. The solemn and earnest manner which charac- 
terised his conduct of the service of God became morfe and 
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more striking to the many persona who heard him^ either in 
public assemblies or in more limited circles, discourse on the 
Grospel themes or offer to Heaven his supplications. It was 
during this period remarked by many that he seemed almost 
inspired, so lofty, earnest, serene and devoted was his spirit. 
His often manifested sensitiveness to sorrow proved that he 
was not one who interpreted indifference as a high Christian 
virtue, yet the peace and the placidity and the trustfulness in 
God which he always displayed were now developed so as to 
produce the perfect work of Christian resignation — not that 
he was careless about the things of time, but that he was con- 
fident and hopeful as to the eternity to which the pi]^ing off 
his mortal coil would usher him. His ever active good will 
and devotion to the cause of God and of his fellow men, per- 
haps now more deeply and constantly than ever, pervaded and 
commanded his whole soul and strength and spirit. Nor were 
his interest in his fiiends and his affection and solicitude for 
his family ever more lively and ardent, if indeed the attentions 
and expressions by which they were evinced were ever even 
equally assiduous and tender. In short it might seem as if 
hitherto all the noble and attractive features which he dis- 
played had arisen simply from the sanctified efilorescence of 
his intellect and love, his devotion and energy, but that now 
he dived into the very recesses of his being and, obtaining 
a double measure of the Divine Spirit, produced the finished 
works of his soul so that his last offerings both to mankind 
and his Master might be his best, and might form a fitting 
crown to his devoted career. 

It was not the case that these perfect and beautiful mani- 
festations of the higher feelings and powers of Dr. Beaumont's 
nature implied the diminution irom it of those gentler and 
slighter graces which are of no unimportant value to the 
individual or the race, and which were nevermore abundantly 
displayed by him than in conjunction with the chastened and 
elevated sanctity apparent in these last gloaming days. His 
interest in public affairs and his warm love of every form of 
beauty (the one the prose, the other the poetry of life) were so 
constantly active as to maintain the harmony of his character. 
In the family gathering about his hearth which occurred at 
the last Christmas of his life he was ftdl of life and enjoyment, 

B B 
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his laugh was never mare cheery or mellow^ his ocnuteoiis- 
neas and considerateneas never w^e more exquisite than on 
this the last occasion when he was allowed to wish a '^ merry 
Christmas/' and himself to make it sa 

On leaving Bristol he determined to devote a few weeks to 
health seeking. There can be no doubt that this period 
should have been much extended^ and its extension would 
probably have prolonged his life ; but it was vain to urge him 
on thb pointy and it has been repeatedly said that his firiends 
were ignorant of its vital importance. He was the more 
unwilling to prolong his retirement^ as to do so seemed to 
him to ^volve the necessity of withdrawing firom the active 
ministry and at least a temporary enrolment in the ranks of 
what are called '' Supernumerary Preachers/' for he would not 
willingly have entered upon a year with a new society in an 
active position, the duties of which he did not mean to fiilfil* 
Apart firom other objections to his becoming a supernumerary 
it was to him a sufficient one (in the ignorance in whidi un- 
fortunately he and all about him were of his actual state) that 
it would involve the loss of his professional income which^ 
however trifling in itself^ was of importance to one whose re*- 
Bources were so few and whose obligations were so numerous 
as were his. The efficient perf(»nnance of these obligations he 
considered second only to the primary object of restoring his 
healthy and this he hoped to effect by a less complete change 
of his position. 

Afler considerable hesitation it was determined somewhat 
suddenly that he should proceed to Wiesbaden^ there to lay 
out his small stock of time to the best advantage. Although 
he was thus at last persuaded to secure scxne relaxation^ he 
continued in his full work up to within a few days of leaving 
England. Those few days he spent 'full of happiness with 
his eldest daughter and grandchildren and some other mem- 
bers of his family in London. While under his daughter's roof 
he said repeatedly that he did not feel at all inclined to move 
and should be very happy to remain where he was^ but he sup- 
posed he ought to go in search of health ; and, after carefully 
weighing the merits of various watering places, he determined 
on his pilgrimage to the Brunnens, He left London alone, as 
his route was so arranged that he anticipated meeting at Ghent 
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^with the writer (wbo was at the time about returning through 
Sdgium fir(»n the continent bj a route with which his father 
"was acquainted, but who had not himself any intimation of 
the proposed journey), in which case the son would have had 
the good fortune of accompanying him and it may be would 
have afforded him some solace and assistance in his foreign 
sojourn* An unfortunate chance frustrated this intention, 
and Dr. Beaumont proceeded alone direct to Wiesbaden 
where he was fortunate enough to locate himself at the really 
comfortable Englischer hof, the worthy landlord of which Sir 
Francis Head has celebrated as the kindest and most hospi- 
table of hosts in whose care an invalid can find, himself. 
Thence he wrote as follows to his wife* : — 

*' Englifih Hotel, Wiesbaden, Sept. 12th, 1854. 

" My dear Susan,*- 

• * • • * 

"As I said, I left London early on Saturday morning, and arrived at 
Ostend at three. I suppose tlie passage was considered good, though not 
very quick, but still I could not bear to be up at all — when I left the 
horizontal posture I was ill (vulgarly * sick') directly. So I lay very 
much as a log of wood does, except that I had motion and some Idnd of 
consciousness. At Ostend I dined at the table cPhote, and found myself 
out of England. Being ordered by all whom I have consulted to take 
sherry, I asked if I could have some. It was produced, not good-looking, 
and on pouring it into a tumbler of water the whole was turned muddy 
and bad tasted. So I closed with wine ! 

*' I proceeded the same evening by rail to Ghent, a large, fine town, 
iind on Sabbath morning I visited most of its churches with its noble 
cathedral. They were filled— all of them filled— and as buildings they 

* It was with much regret that his family cdlowed him to proceed alone 
to Germany, but he was indisposed to take with him any of the ladies of 
the family, and none of his friends conceived at the time that there was 
any occasion for the presence of a companion in any capacity other than a 
merely social one, and consequently they never pressed upon him to take 
one. He was always, it has been seen, most imwilling to expose others to 
what he fancied would subject them to inconvenience (however much they 
might really desire to assist him, and so pleasure themselves) ; and he 
thought that, unless a family party could be formed, a lady would not be 
hiappily situated in a foreign coimtry with an invalid for her only com- 
panion, who could not with freedom accompany her in the occupations 
which ordinarily make up the pleajsantness of such a sojourn. This co- 
operated with certain domestic reasons to make him rely for companion** 
ship only on meeting with his son. 
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axe all fine. The assembliee in them seemed most orderiy, no( to ssf 
devout; but, outside, at the same time business was going on in some of 
.the streets, and the shops were mostly open. Still all seemed quiet and 
good>humoured. 

" At the Hotel Poste there I was charged a franc more for my dinner 
because I took no wine— if you take it you pay for it, and if you do not 
you pay for not taking it. X got to Aix-la-Ghapelle on Monday morning 
just in time for the steamer up the Rhine to Cologne. I should, when at 
Ghent, rery much have liked to have turned aside to see Brussels and to 
Tisit Antwerp. So it would have much gratified me to have remained at 
least for a few hours at Aix-la-Ghapelle. But I have not suffered anything 
to turn me aside for an hour from my purpose, slowly but at length formed, 
of seeking, if the Lord wiU, restoration by the use of the baths at this 
place. The day up the Rhine yesterday was fine, and much I enjoyed 
the scene. At eight we reached Coblentz, and there the boat stayed during 
the night, and I slept at an hotel in the town near it. At half-past fire 
this morning we were to have started, when I was on board, but there 
was a Tery thick fog so that they could not venture forth until six ; at 
three we reached Mayence, and thence I came on by rail to Wiesbaden. 
Letters may be addressed — ^I mean family letters — to me at this hotel for 
the present, and an abstract of cdl others or such as require attention. 
This is a moderate, comfortable house and they have baths in tlie house, 
and to-morrow morning I commence. 

" liove to Mary and Susan. I remain 

** Tours affectionately, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

In tlie following passage 6x)m a letter which was addressed 
to Mr. Collins^ an active member of the Wesleyan society at 
Bristol^ he referred to the last sermons which he preached in 
that city a few days before leaving England : — 

" I cannot despatch my first letter to my family without enclosing a 
line to my Bristol friends to say that I reached tliis place this afternoon 
at half-past six o'clock. I have come hither for the baths that are so 
salutary in such cases as mine. Having failed in obtaining relief from 
all previous attempts I felt it my duty to adopt the advice so strougly 
urged upon me by many friends and by some of the faculty, and I 
trust to the blessing of Almighty God that this method may prove advan- 
tageous. Somehow or other that last day's service — I mean the Sabbath- 
day's — seems to have knit me more thoroughly to Bristol than I had felt 
to be the case before. May rich blessings from oiu- Father in heaven 
descend upon you and the Methodist people !" 

His ''farewell'' sermons^ it has been mentioned^ were al* 
ways occasions of much interest^ ordinarily of the most affect- 
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ing nature^ His own heart was deeply moved at siich times 
and was firequently so fall as to interrupt his power of pro* 
ceeding with the service^ for thoroughly he sympathised with 
the moistened eyes of his audiences, and the warm and eageiT 
greetings which at such times they addressed to him at 
the dose of the services — ^all sorts and conditions of men 
pressiag forward to touch his hand and express a regretful 
adieu. The farewell at King Street Chapel in Bristol, as may 
be supposed, had not a diminished inter^, but the specialities 
of his position rather gave a peculiar feeling and character to 
the great crowd which gathered to hear his last words. 

TO HIS WIFK. 

" English Hotel, Wiesbaden, 20th September, 1854. 
** My dear Susan, — 

• • • * * 

** It is too soon for me to speak of improvement I drink the waters 
every morning at seven, afterwards I bathe, remain three-quarters of an 
hour in the water, and then dress and breakfast Feeling somewhat dis- 
couraged 1 yesterday morning called on a German doctor who says that 
I should remain a month, but that, as the season is advancing, three 
weeks may for the present serve, and of course that the waters here are 
the best for rheumatic gout, which my trouble is. He says that I shall 
not get rid of it altogether now, but that I must repeat my visit next 
year and spend the month of July here. He seemed to be a sensible, 
quiet, worthy sort of person, and when I asked what was his fee he mo- 
destly replied, * One florin and a half' — ^which I paid him ! If all other 
charges were as reasonable all here might be pronounced cheap, though 
Indeed they are not extravagant. 

« « • • * 

*' I have not seen a creature here whom I know, and lead a very mo- 
notonous and humble sort of life here, — ^useless except it may secure me 
health for future application* 

*' I went to the English church on Sunday and the tunes set to the 
psalms, well-known ones, touched me all over in so strange and far-away 
a sort of place as this. I shall probably be in Hull by the 15th or 22nd of 
October. 

• • • • • 

^ " Love to all. 

*' I am yours affectionately, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

He had been duly cautioned not only against working but 
against even thinking of his work while in search of healthy and 
he yery fkirly attended to these instructions. When he was leav- 
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ing London one of his daitghtera renuHistrated with iii™ £ar 
packing np tome sennons and wonld haye prevented him from 
doing BO^ but he replied that they were only some whidi lie 
had lately written^ irregularly and in pencil^ and he merely 
proposed to copy them out. On his return his success in 
this task was inquired after, and he answered, '^ To tell 700 
the truth, I never looked at them/' He was not able how- 
ever to abstain firom thinking of and arranging his fkctare 
duties, it will be seen. 

TO HT8 DAUOHTEB SUSAN. 

" Wiesbaden, Sept 25, 1854. 

** My dear Susan,— -Mary has doubtless reoeived tbe letter whieb I sent 
I think last Thursday. The letter from Mr. Hardy you can answer by 
stating that I shall probably be able to preach at Keighley about the end 
of November, and that on my return home, in two or three weeks* time 
I shall write to him. 

*'The letter from Goningsby you had better answer at once in the 
negative. I will write to Mr. Gabriel. I have now been here a fort- 
night— eveiy day of which I have had a bath and have freely drunk the 
waters. But, to-day, I do not feel that I can affirm myself to have 
derived any sensible benefit. My feeble knees are not strengthened, nor 
have my hands yet got back their cunning. Perhaps I may have as great 
a command of motion as I have experienced for some time. A month 
is the time for such as I am to tarry here — ^though my doctor admitted that 
three weeks, as the season is so far advanced, should suffice for the 
present The weather too is changing — ^the bright, hot summer is passing 
away, and we are now tasting cold weather again. This afternoon we 
have had showers, the only rain that has fallen here since I came except 
another shower which fell perhaps a week ago. 

"I have made no particular acquaintance since my arrival, though I 
chat a little with one and another of the visitors. The company is 
departing, and bye and bye the winter visitors will be all that will rranain 
as foreign sojourners. Wiesbaden is diil enough except to those whose 
tastes lead them to the gambling tables and ball-room and theatre, though 
to those to whom money b no object, it is a good centre from which to 
sally forth on visiting excursions to interesting places and scenery. 

" I am truly a man of one business only at this place— an humble 
applicant for the strengthening of a pair of weak hands and the con- 
firming a pair of feeble knees. I shall probably continue in the same 
diligent pursuit for another week, and then, if I shall find that I am 
making no progress, take my departure. I hope to acquaint myself 
with some of the places of interest on my return, which I passed 
by coming, that I might have as much of the summer here as should 
then be found to remain. And it was well that I so acted, for there is 
a great difference in such a place and pinmut in genial and ungenial 
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-wreather. At present, howerer, I have no plan laid out I am ccm* 
Biderin^ whether I might comply with an implication from the City Boad 
Oliapel on my way home — ^and if I get into London on a Saturday this 
may be done. 

*' The (to me) tiresome monotony of this place was hroken early on 

Saturday morning by a fire which broke forth in and destroyed much of 

some offices of administration. Six men were killed on the occasion, 

azid the widow of one of them has sinoe died from the shock of her 

anguish. A meeting of the English now resident here was held this 

morning in the large room of the Hose Hotel, which I attended, and at 

iw'hicb I broke my fortnight's silence by moving that the thanks of the 

meeting be presented to the chairman (the Marquis of Headfort) in a 

litUe speech. My smcdl means would not suffer me to ^ve more than 

the mite of three florins of money. Yesterday I went again to the 

^English church in the morning, and had a quiet, welcome service, where 

again the good old melodies, hung round with so many precious 

memories and rich with so many dear associations, opened all the sluices 

of my feelings. 

" In the afternoon I went to the Lutheran church, the service of which 
was conducted in a language in which I am not learned. The con- 
gregation consisted very much of women and children, there being 
scarcely thirty men present! An apparently impressive sermon formed 
part of it, but the audience was listless. I should have enjoyed a good 
hearty Methodist service. 

** Wednesday evening, Sept 27. 
"The other two slips I wrote on Monday, but they contain nothing — at 
least nothing calling for an immediate despatch. I have delayed till to- 
day to see whether anything might reach me from England requiring 
notice and mention, but your letter was the last that I have received, and 
the interval has been destitute of interest. The weather has taken up 
again, and yesterday and to-day have been fine and somewhat warm. I 
go through my *horse-in-the-mill' daily round. My host assures me 
that I shall be better, that I shall be well, that it is the baths which bring 
out for the time the pain and difiiculty of motion, and so on. 
• • • • » 

"I do not expect to reach Hull until after the 15th of October. Love 
to all. 

" I am, my dear Susan, 

** Your affectionate father, 

'• Joseph Beaumont." 

• to his datjghteb sarah. 

" Wiesbaden, Oct 2, 186<t. 
" My dear Sarah, — I am getting weary of my sojourn here, and all the 
more so from my use of it having ftuled to be attended with any material 
improTemeoat of my particular condition. I have now taken twenty 
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baths, a three weeks* application of the thennal waters of this famed 
German spa, and have drunk them every morning also. Indeed the 
doctor here whom I consulted did not adyise me to go on bathing be- 
yond September. This being the case, and seeing no probability that m 
further continuance here now will prove in any respect advantageous, I 
am leaving it to<lay. 

• • • • • 

*' I get to Cologne to-morrow, to Brussels on Wednesday, to Antwerp 
on Thursday, and, if I feel constrained to come to London for Sunday, I 
must get to Ostend on Friday, and come thence by boat (if there is one) 
and arrive in town on Saturday. The packet paper which you gave me 
does not go to October, and whether there is a boat, and at what time, 
on Friday I do not know. 

• « • • • 

" Yesterday was my third Sabbath in Wiesbaden, when I went to the 
English church again and partook of the Sacrament. We had no 
sermon on account of the Sacrament, but I was subdued as befine 
all through with the fine melodies simg to the psalms, and the impres- 
sion upon me was altogether great, it being probably the last time 
.that I should unite in such solemnities with my fellow worshippers, at 
least in this place. Thoughts of home, of your mother, yourself, your 
sisters and brothers, of the congregations in which I had worshipped 
and which I had led as minister, of my lonely severance from all my 
dear relatives and known Christian Mends, together with recollections of 
my long continued indisposition and with the uncertainties of its issues 
and bearings, all made my heart feel as if its cavities were too small for 
the varied emotions and deep sensations which sought a home there. 
But I have had a long and prosperous course as a servant of Christ and 
a messenger of his great salvation and, were I never to preach again, I 
have already occupied a large sphere and have fulfilled a great commis- 
sion and have held fast the truth — and why should I be sad? This has 
been a very fine day — ^the sun of nature having shone out beautifully, 
pure emblem of the Sun of Righteousness, whose more gracious radiations 
I have felt upon the soul. 

" I wrote on Wednesday to Hull and may not write thither again for 
some days, so that you can report to them the state of my affairs. If I 
do not improve I must just try and do my work as I am, and wait and 
hope for a more perfect state and condition.*' 



" My dear Susan, — 



TO HIS WIFE. 

" Antwerp, Hotel du Pare, 7th Oct, 1854. 



** Having been at Wiesbaden fully three weeks, I quitted it on Tuesday 
morning, came down the Rhine to Cologne, and passed on to Aix-la-Cha- 
peUe, where I slept (that is was in bed three hours). I reached Brussels 
on Wednesday about noon, left it yesterday afternoon at 4.80 and reached 
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Antwerp about six And now I hare to decide what course 

I shall take. I incline, upon the whole, to go on to Dover or Folkestone 
and remain there a few days trying sea bathing in some form, which has 
been recommended. I shall then get to London on Thursday or Friday, 
and on to liverpool on Saturday. I directed that a letter should be sent 
to me from liyerpool, saying whether I am expected there on the l&th. 
I directed that the letter should be addressed to me at Westboume 
Park Villas, London. Let that letter be opened, and then sent on to me, 
addressed to me at the Post-office, Dover. Having another week gives 
me an opportunity of visiting Paris but, however gratifying it would be 
to me to do so, I am decided to forego it, because of the expense and be- 
cause my condition requires that I should before all things seek the 
removal of my present ills. Besides it is very likely that Mr. Litherland 
will have left it before I can arrive there. 

" I shcdl probably therefore remain here over to-day— to-morrow leave 
it for Ostend. But as there is no packet to Dover on Saturday I may 
call at Bruges and pass to-morrow night there, and reach Dover by 
Monday morning. 

" I am sorry that I cannot speak of improvement, however much I have 
sought it In so doing I have done right aad the result I must leave 
with Him who is excellent in counsel and wonderfal in working. I can 
not say that my spirits are elevated, though my trust is in the name of 
the Lord who made heaven and earth. 

*' To save the first post I must close now. 

" Love to Fanny, Sarah, Mr. Milne and the children. 

** I am yours affectionately, 

** Joseph Beaumont.** 

to his daughteb sarah. 

•* Dover, 9th Oct, 1854. 

" My dear Sarah, — ^I presume that my letter, despatched from Antwerp 
on Friday, has duly reached Westboume Park Villas.* I was very much 
interested in Antwerp. Its churches are grand and enriched witii innu- 
merable works of art and beauty. The Museum also contains an exten- 
sive and valuable assemblage of paintings, many by Eeubens, some by 
Vandyke and the Teniers. 

** On my way from Antwerp I called at Bruges and saw and admired 
its cathedral and Notre Dame-— both noble edifices and filled with matters 
of interest I saw also the chmrch ' of the holy blood of Christ,* in which 
is shown you a cabinet containing a crystal phial of that substance, 
which is shown on Fridays to the people, who pass within a railing and 
kiss it! 

'* There is a famous chimney-piece there too, in the Palais de Justice. 
On the marble front is represented the judgment of Susanna, and it is 

* The residence of his daughter. 
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aUo carved with life-size figuree of Churles, of Maximilian and olher im 
penal personage8'-*all the work of one man that was imprisoned. 

" I croaaed over last night from Oatend and reached DoTer b^oro twelTe. 
It was a beautiful night*— calm, moonlight and pleasant, and I escaped 
all disquietude. I slept at the Dover Castle, and this morning called on 
Mr. Flashman. He would have me come here altogether, where I am 
quite comfortable. I had a tepid searwater shower bath this forenoon, 
and shall repeat some form of searbathiog daily .whilst I remain. I have 
had no letter to-day — ^but perhaps to-morrow wUl bring me one. If I have 
to go to Liverpool for Sunday I must take the course which I mentioned 
in my letter of Friday — if otherwise, I may remain here or hereabouts 
for a week. But all this is uncertain — ^I feel myself hi^ipy amongst old 
friends again whose society is cheerful and complete. I did not go to 
Paris because I was alone, because it would not have aided my recoTery, 
because I hoped to go there at a future time periiaps accompanied by 
yourself and others of my family, and because I have had sight-seeing 
sufficient already for once. 

** Your mother has, I suppose, returned to Hull, frt)m which you. Tommy 
and I are aU that are absent Fanny and her young ones are I hojie all 
flourishing and Mr. Milne I trust is progressing in health. My love to 
them alL I am, my dear Sarah, 

'* Tour affectionate father, 

" Joseph Beaumoht.** 

As no improvement was perceptible as the result of his short 
visit to Wiesbaden he was strongly urged by his family to 
comply with the request of his friends at Dover to prolong his 
stay amongst them^ and at all events not to think of resum- 
ing his labours for some time; and^ feeling himself that he 
ought to yield to this advice and to search for health in every 
way^ he determined to remain on the south-east coast for a 
few weeks. He was however compelled to leave it for some 
days to fulfil an important preaching engagement at Liver- 
pool. This was an engagement which he had annually 
undertaken for the schools connected with Brunswick chapel 
in that town^ ai^ therefore one which he was particularly loth 
to break off from ; and^ as the sermons had been postponed 
to suit his convenience^ he yielded to the call which was thus 
made upon him. 

to his daughter MARY. 

" London, 17th October, 1854. 

" My dear Mary, — I got through at Liverpool in the morning with 

some timidity and weakness, with a diminution of force and restraint of 

manner. In the cTening 1 got my voice and preached with freedom and 

power. The congregations were vast, at night overflowing. Yesterday 
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• 

I retamed to London, and to-day haye baptized Ellen Florence Walterina 
and Leila Mary Bachel,* and this solemnity ie over and the long and 
£aneily named yonng ladies aie now I believe at roost for the nigbt. I 
am letoming to-morrow to Dover, and letters will find me addressed for 
the presfflit at Mr. Flashman's. I am denying some benefit there 
£rom the sea-water shower-bath which I am regularly taking and from 
tlie air ; and this being the case, I am minded to prolong my stay there 

until the end of the month, provided Mr. Ck>x can continue his good 

aervioe for me so long. I am in tolerable health, apart from my rheu. 

matism, and that, I trust, is at length giving way. 

" I am happy that you have been so right royally favoured at Hull in 

Her Miyesty's visit. Susan's letters 'followed me thence hither. Love to 

Joseph, Susan and John. I am 

" Your affectionate father, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

In some of bis family letters of this time Dr. Beaumont 
alludes to various deaths which had occurred amongst his 
friends in a thoughtful, impressive mann^. In one he writes — 
** You will have heard no doubt of the death of Mr. D. and 
of Mr. B. B. Indeed I feel quite affected with the deaths of 
many of my friends. But why should we be surprised at 
such events when we are bom to die?*' 

During his absence from Hull his place had been zealously 
and efficiently supplied by the Bev. Mr. Cox ; and his friends 
impressed on him earnestly the desirableness of securing the 
continuance of this aid as long as possible^ in order to relieve 
him from the full pressure of his work^ for which indeed he felt 
himself unfit. The following letters to Mr. Cox evince the 
value he placed on the services of that gentleman^ and illus- 
trate his consideration for the interests of others. 

" Dover, 31st October, 1854. 

" My dear Sir, — ^I have just received* yours of the 80th, and, to save 
this post, I must satisfy myself with a brief reply. 

" And first of all let me thank you for the acceptable service which you 
have, in my absence and on accotmt of my indisposition, rendered in the 
Hull West Circuit. It has been a relief in my affliction to know that the 
circuit was so well supplied. 

" But you rather alarm me when you put into words that * I intend to 
enter upon its duties on Sunday, November the 12th/ I have intimated 
to Mr. Lomas my pinpose to be in Hull by that day ; but, though I have 
been improving in my bealth in some measure, I feel timidity as to any 
fitness to fulfil the duties of the circuit, and on this account it would 

* Two of the Doctor's grandchildren. 
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be agreeable to me if you remained in Hull a week or two after mf 
arrival there. But I can scarcely request you to do so if your own interests 
will be better met by your leaving it before the I2th — ^these are to be 
considered as well as mine. In this state of things I do not feel that I 
can communicate with the President upon the matter. Perhaps I may 
write again to you to-morrow, when I have had a little time to consider 
your application. If you prefer to leave Hull next week I shall acquiesce 
in the proceeding, and must trust for strength or help. 

'* I thank you for your kind expressions and sentiments and shall be 
happy if in any way I can have an opportunity of promoting your wishes 
and welfare. 

• • • • • 

" I am, my dear sir, 

" Yours affectionately, 

** Joseph Beaumont." 

to the same. 

"Dover, 2nd Nov., 1854. 

" My dear Sir, — ^The evening before last I wrote you a hurried reply to 
your inquiry, but I know not on reflectipn that I can communicate any- 
thing additional to that reply. I am writing to the President in compliance 
with your desire, and I am conveying to him in substance what I have 
addressed to yourself. If you think it will prove best for you to consider 
yourself at liberty from the c^'cuit in which you have been so kindly and 
acceptably labouring in my place, I do not know that I can object to such 
a course except upon the groimd alleged in my note ; and, absent from 
Hull and with but an imperfect knowledge of the duties of the circuit, I 
feel unwilling to go further in any reference to the future. 

" Happy shall I be to find that your temporary service at Hull shall 
have forwarded yoiu- ministerial course and prospects. May they be as 
the shining light that shineth more and more unto the perfect day! I 
am, my dear sir, 

" Yours affectionately, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

TO HIS DAUGHTEB SUSAN. 

" Dover, Nov. 1st., 1854. 
" My dear Susan, — ^You will learn that I am remaining here until next 
week, this day week as I suppose. The good jpeople are very anxious to 
keep me here two or three weeks longer, but I do not consider that I am 
now making any real progress in recovery as to my lameness, and the 
winter is coming and I am rather of opinion that I may as well at once 
try how far I am equal to circuit work. The doctors here, as those else- 
where, insist that I should rest six months and that if I do not I shall 
not get rid of my rheumatic gout, from which I am not yet set free. And, 
if after a trial of a few weeks I find my incompetency, I must take steps 
accordingly. 
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*' The kindness that I meet with and am leoeiTing here has quite taken 
me by surprise. 

'* I trust to reach Hull on Friday, Nov. 10th., all being well. Indeed 
I think it better to come now however far from being well I may 
be, for gout is not cleared yet from my hands, nor rheumatism from my 
knees. 

** Mr. Bees says that the Gomte de Villiers has been seen in Dover this 
week — to-morrow he will find out whether the Gomtesse and he are here 
now, and if they are I shall probably trace them out. I have not made 
up my mind yet as to spending a part of my remaining time at Folke- 
stone. I do not like it so well as Dover, and the people are throwing so 
many cords around me here that I deem it problematical whether I shall 
break away from them. 

" To-day Mr. Bees drove me to Deal, my piurpose being to call upon 
Mr. Betts, who resides there now. After I had my bath we set off, but 
the morning was exceedingly foggy and the whole scene was enshrouded. 
As we were passing through Walmer the day brightened and, while in 
Deal, the sun shone out for an hour, the horizon was revealed and I saw 
• the Downs,* which appeared beautiful indeed with the multitudinous 
shipping on its bosom. We left Deal at half-past four and found our- 
selves again in a dense fog, and reached home an hour ago. 
• • • • • 

'* Love to all. 

" Your affectionate father, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 



TO HIS SON JOHN. 

" Dover, 3rd Nov., 1B54. 

" My dear John, — 1 have received Susan's and Mary's letters yesterday 

and to-day. 

• • « • « 

" Yesterday we had a fog again here, but this day has been bright and 
«lear and I have been driven by Mr. Bees to W aimer Castle and have 
seen * the Duke's * bedroom in which he died, his favourite walks and the 
gardens which aboimd in the finest evergreens. The beautifril lawns and 
flowers are now somewhat neglected, there being at present but two gar- 
deners instead of four. On making application I was informed that the 
Castle could not be seen, as the Duke of Buccleuch's family were in it. 
I requested the servant to take my card in and to present my compli- 
ments, and he returned with answer that I might see the room in which 
tlie Duke died and the gardens, and that the family would be away on 
Monday when I might see the rest. I had permission thus to see all 
that I desired, and came home much gratified. To-morrow Mr. Bees 
will drive me over to Folkestone and whether I shall remain at Mr. 
Oarstang's or return with him must remain an open question at present 
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The faet is that I haise not stayed half long enou^ to satisfy the or&TiagB 
of friends at Folkestone and at Doyer, but this day week, God willuig; I 
trust to see jon alL As to the state of my health, it admits of much more 
improrement, which may yet be realised. 

• • • m * ~ 

" Love to your brother and sisters. — I am, my dear John, 
" Yoinr affectionate father, 

" Joseph Beaxtmokt.- 

This visit to Dover and Folkestone was rendered by the 
kindness of his thoughtful and affectionate Mends there 
extremely pleasant, and to some small extent advantageofus 
to Dr. Beaumont Their constant attentions will ever be 
rememhered by his family, nor will those days or the beauties 
of his character which he displayed during his sojourn in 
Kent be easily forgotten by those amongst whom his time 
was passed. Day by day he used to walk about on tlie 
beach, and would stand for long watching the sea as it broke 
with its majestic beat upon the stone groins which at Dover 
protects it. Daily he |>ur8ued the appointed curative roatine 
sedulously and anxiously, but patiently, cheerfully and with 
a perfect faith in the kindness of the Disposer of the issues 
of life and death. He was ever most happy in the society of his 
friends, and as usual tried as much as possible to relieve them 
from anxiety on his account and to add to their pleasure in 
every way. Nor was he entirely fiee firom public labours. 
In several instances he yielded to the requests whidi were 
addressed to him to preach and speak in Dover and the 
neighbourhood — though perhaps to say that he yielded hardly 
gives a correct' impression, as his firiends were so consi- 
derate for his health that their requests were suggested rather 
than preferred. In one instance he had promised to speak at 
a Missionary meeting at a little place called Limnige, a few 
miles £rom Dover, but when the appointed time arrived his 
friends at Dover recommended him not to go, as the place 
was very small and he seemed unfit for the labour; but 
he replied, " Oh no, I shan^t abandon it because it's a small 
place — ^it would only be the greater disappointment.^' 

Leaving Dover, he spent two or three days with those 
members of his family who were in London. The writer 
remembers a little circumstance connected with this visit 
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iirlikli j thoagli triviftl in itself^ imptesses itself tinamglf on his 
own mind as one of the last eihibitions of his father's almost 
^vromanly tenderness — his '^ manhood fused with female 
grace/^ They had together spent the eyening before the 
X^pctor's departure at the honse of some old friends and had 
only separated very late at night. The writer then bade his 
father '^ Good-bye/' as the latter intended to proceed at an 
early hoar in the morning from his daughter's house (where he 
was staying) to his own home. It was therefore deeply touch* 
ing when he made an unexpected appearance in the morning 
at his son's chambers — ^mounting a long flight of stairs (to 
him a work of great toil and pain) merely to say one more 
'^ adieu/' and descending again to proceed to the railway 
station without more than a moment's interview. 

From London he proceeded to settle in his home at Hull. 
Here he received from his colleagues and his people the most 
hearty welcome^ and from every one the utmost consideration 
and sympathy which it was possible for them to afford in 
every particular. His fellow ministers^ the Reverend Messrs. 
Lomas and Hargreaves^ and his coadjutor Mr. Cox so long aft 
he remained in that capacity^ were most desirous that he 
should spare himself as much as possible^ and themselves 
volunteered to relieve him of his work to a greater extent 
than he would permit. For a few weeks Mr. Cox continued 
to take part of his public duties^ but at the end of that 
time he determined himself to undertake the entire amount 
of his circuit labours. To tiiis he almost immediately added 
extra duty in Hull and the neighbourhood^ and he entered 
into a series of engagements with various places throughout 
the oounlay for the early part of the year 1855, but few of 
which he was permitted to fulfil. 

He was as delighted to find himself amidst his &mily as 
they were to receive him, and the ministerial duties which he 
now undertook were to him as wdcome as his presence 
amongst his people was to them. These last few weeks of his 
life were indeed remarkable weeks. What has been said of 
the perfecting of his character throughout his illness was 
emphatically observable at this time. In his everyday life 
there was an indescribable something which was felt in a 
marked manner by all who met him, but the whole beauty of 
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which only those who lived with him saw. He was veix 
very ill and infirm^ suffered much pain^ was restricted in his 
ordinary duties and pursuits, but not only did there never 
escape from him a hasty word or tone, or a look clouded 
otherwise than as passing pain might cloud it/ but his coun- 
tenance, his voice, his every ordinary word had an unmis- 
takeable expression that was brighter and better than can be 
looked for in ordinary life. He was full of solicitude for 
himself and for his family, but so tempered was his mind 
that the current of his cheerfulness was not clouded by this, 
but was full and placid, flowing ample and undisturbed. At 
Christmas, when his family gathered about him, they alone 
seemed sensitive to the depressing efiect of his illness — ^nay, 
impressive as his manner was, he was at that time not only 
singularly tender and gentle but his lightsomeness was remark- 
able. The illness of the past few months had aged him in 
appearance full fifteen years; he could not rise from his chair 
without repeated efforts, and the pain which he suffered 
was often extreme ; yet in the last weeks of his life he fre- 
quently was heard singing to himself, when alone or when 
moving about his house, and his laugh and his humour 
was ever ready and pleasant. One of the grandchildren 
who surrounded his hearth at Christmas was a little girl — 
michante, coquette and somewhat shy withal, whose peculiar 
pleasure it seemed to 'Mraw out^' her grandpapa and make 
him coax and banter her into good humour and acquies- 
cence; and pleasant was it to see the patience, skill and 
keen sense of her ^'fun^' with which he managed the little 
damsel. The practice of music in his family always afforded 
him much enjoyment, but he never took more interest in 
it or more pleasure in the domestic concerts of the even- 
ing than at this time. On one of his very last nights he was 
particularly attracted by some pieces which were played 
and sung to him for the first time — with one of these of a 
humorous kind he was much amused and in others he took 
a deeper interest He seemed to find greater pleasure than 
ever in the fSamily habit of passing the Sunday evenings after 
his work was over, which he always expected to be mainly 
occupied with playing and singing selections from the great 
works of sacred music or favourite hymns and chants. 
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His thoughts were evidently directed during his last days 
in a manner special and interesting towards the subject of 
death. It is not intended by this to intimate that he had any 
presentiment of his approaching end/ for it is not believed 
that anything of the kind was in the least present to him^ but 
on the other hand he looked forward to a tardy recovery from 
his rheumatism^ which was, as all conceived, his only malady. 
The writer on one occasion, when conversing with him a few 
days before his decease on the tragic accounts which were re- 
ceived from the Crimea at the end of 1864, alluded to the 
details as to the careless sepulture of the dead in the British 
camp, observing that "the body of a soldier who had died for 
his country seemed a sacred object" To this he replied, " It 
certainly ought to be sacred — a soldier's is the only death in 
modem times which partakes of the character of the ancient 
sacrifices." It will be seen that death formed the topic of several 
of his last sermons and amongst the notes made by him within 
the last few days of his life, and which lay loose on his desk 
when he died, were the two following extracts which evince 
the same reflectiveness on that solemn change. These pas- 
sages are inserted from his notes as they were found at his 
decease, audit is thought that, as embodying some of his last 
thoughts, they cannot but be interesting to many readers. They 
are two of the most beautiful sentences of that great but mis* 
directed genius. Lord Byron, extracted from a volume of his 
letters which the Doctor happened to look into shortly before 
his death, and they both allude very elegantly to the same 
touching idea. 

" I found such a pretty epitaph in the Certosa Cemetery ; or rather 
two. One was — 

** * Martini Luigi Implora pace.' 

" TjxB other— 

** * Lucrezia Picini 

Implora etema quiete.' 

** That was aU ; hut it appears to me that these two and three words 
comprise and compress all that can he said on this suhject, and then in 
Italian they are ahsolute music. They contain hope and humility ; 
nothing can he more pathetic than the implora and the modesty of the 
request ; they have had enough of life — they want nothing hut rest — 

C 
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they implore it and ' etema qmete.' It is like a Gieek inscription in 
some good old heathen * city of the dead.' I never met with any, azuaent 
or modem, that pleased me a tenth part so much.** 

** (To Mr. Hoppner.) Can anything be more full of pathos? Those 
few words say 8^ that can be said or sought. There is all the helpless- 
ness and hiunble hope and deathlike prayer that can arise from the 
grave — ' implora pace !' See those two words and no more put over me." 

Whatever was the exact sense in -which Lord Byron inter- 
preted quiet and rest, Dr. Beanmont attached to these tender 
phrases the true Christian sentiments which they originally 
embodied. 

On another scrap are these words, evidently copied with re- 
ference to the transitoriness of human joys, " A very beautiful 
couplet in Bums : — 

" * Or, as the snow faus in the river— 
A moment white, then gone for ever.'" 

In like manner were found amongst his last memoranda 
several epitaphs and devout contemplations and observa- 
tions of his own upon the nature of death, possibly written 
for insertion in a sermon or possibly merely the outbursts of 
his own feelings, but they are mostly so slightly noted as to 
be mere reminders for his own thought and are therefore 
unsuited for publication. 

Amongst the letters written by him in the last few weeks 
of his life are two which are subjoined ; the second of these, 
though in itself very slight, has a special interest about it as 
it was written a very few days before his death in answer to 
some kind inquiries after his health. 

TO W. COOFEB, ESQ. 

" 47, Neville Street, Hull, Dec. 22nd, 1854. 
" My dear Sir, — Your letter, which arrived whilst I^ was abroad in 
search of health, T believe has never yet been answered. On releasing 
myself from Bristol I proceeded ta Germany, and remained several 
weeks at Wiesbaden trying the virtue of its celebrated waters. But, 
though I persisted in bathing daily and drinking the waters during the 
whole of my stay, I left without perceiving that I had derived any 
advantage from my visit. On returning to England I remained more 
than a month on its south-east coast, and was boiefited by tepid sea- 
water shower-baths at Dover and Folkestone. 
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** I lutve been in Hull now about a month, bat am still suffering from 
my rheumatic gout, brought on according to Sir B. Brodie by labour of 
mind. My health keeps pretty good, and I am getting into work again, 
though with feeble knees. Here my congregations are large— veiy large ; 
and if it shall please God to favour me with strength again I shall be 
bappy, and if otherwise, not miserable. 

* m m 

'' I am yours sincerely, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

to the bey. j. g. manly. 

" HuD, January 16, 1856. 

"My dear Sir, — ^Your kind letter of NoYember reached me in some of 
my wanderings in search of health, and 1 should probably have replied 
ere this but that I waited to have something satisfactory to commimicate. 

** My attack has been rheiunatic gout, brought on, according to Sir 
Benjamin Brodie, by labour of mind. On releasing myself from Bristol, 
I proceeded to Germany for the bene^t of the baths at Wiesbaden, but 
after several weeks' trial of them, I returned to England without any 
sensible benefit. I then remained several weeks more on the south-east 
coast at Dover and Folkestone, and with some advantage. I reached 
Hull about the middle of November, and have now resumed fiill work 
though not very adequate to its performance. I still suffer from weak 
hands and feeble knees« 

" I cannot say that I have made any progress in recovery since I ar- 
rived at this place. The situation of the town is low, flat and damp. I 
trust that I am the better though not the stronger man for my length- 
ened affliction. 

"I thank you much for your expressed sympathy. My kind regards 
to Mrs. Manly.— I am, my dear Sir, 

" Yours sincerely and affectionately, 

" Joseph Beaumont." 

The remarkable elevation of his character which has been 
noticed to have been apparent in his last days was nowhere 
more so than in the pnlpit. Those who heard his last 
sermons can never forget the fervour and pathos^ the dignity 
and solemnity which distinguished them. He was always 
very sensitive in opening Divine services^ and in ^'giving 
out^' hymns his emotion was often so great that his utter- 
ance was with difficulty effected as the tears started to his 
eyes. No one could fail to observe at this time how 
deeply he was touched by the weight and importance of his 
message^ and he was repeatedly compelled to pause in 
order to master his feelings. Stilly it was apparent that 
he was taxing himself too much. He usually preached 
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for an hour, and evidently did not now contemplate car- 
tailing hia sermons but, in sereral instances, he was so 
exhausted after preaching half that time that he somewhat 
abruptly closed them. 

In the last fourteen days of his life he preached fourteen 
sermons, besides attending various other religious services, 
and these sermons have a peculiar interest (remembering 
how immediately his death followed) which will justify 
a somewhat detailed notice of them. On the last day 
(Sunday) of 1854 he preached in the morning finom the 
words—" Few and evil have the days of the years of my life 
been/' At the " watch-nighf he preached from the words 
** The harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we are not 
saved '^ a most solemn and impressive sermon, and uttered a 
prayer the beauty and pathos of which will occupy the 
memories of those who listened till their memories shall 
themselves fade and decay. On the 6th of January, which 
opened the last fortnight of his life, occurred a solemn form, 
which is observed at the commencement of the year by the 
Wcsleyan societies and which is called '' the Covenant," at 
which the members of^ the society partake of the Lord's 
Supper and solemnly dedicate themselves to God. This 
service is very long and fatiguing to the officiating ministers, 
as the assembly is ordinarily very large and as it involves 
constant exhausting walking whilst distributing the elements ; 
and with Dr. Beaumont the emotions which it excited were 
deep and powerful. He would not give up this duty, but per- 
formed it (in conjunction with his colleague Mr. Hargreaves, 
who wished to relieve him of much of its labour) in a manner 
most remarkable and impressive. Those who were present 
will never forget the pealing, solemn voice in which he 
delivered his eloquent sentences, dwelling weightily on such 
words as the following, which he used in administering this 
sacrament : — 

" There are many present who wiU come to this table for Qiejirst time, 
and who will come tremhling, feeling their weakness. To such I would 
say ' Come forward with confidence; he not afraid— the tahle is spread 
for you.' But there are some present here to-day who are coming for the 
Uut time, who will never again drink of the fruit of the vine till they 
drink it in their Father's house ahove. To these I would say * Come, 
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and commemorate your Saviour's death once more — fulfil hiarlast com- 
maud once more. Gome and partake of the body and blood of your risen 
^*aviour before you see him face to face, before you take your flight to the 
mansions above." 

On the same night he preached from the words '^ Redeem- 
ing the time/' and in that sermon made some striking 
remarks on sudden death. Amongst other things he said — 

" Men somedmes imagine that sudden death can never come near them. 
They know there are such visitations, but they say to themselves that 
they are so very uncommon that they are themselves quite safe. But not 
so ! Sudden deaths are not positively such uncommon things after all — 
a great number happen in tlie course of a year and, when you consider 
the darkness of the ftiture, the mystery which envelopes your own chapter 
in it, no one can say or think that he will be exempt from it, still less 
should any one so live as not to be prepared for it." 

Two other most solemn and affecting sermons were preached 
by him from the pulpit in Waltham Street Chapel^ in which 
he died^ in a series of special services having reference to the 
New Year. 

He had determined to try how he cotdd bear a full week^s 
itinerant work and had engaged to preach at a number of 
distant places early in January. He was strongly dissuaded 
from doing so by his family^ and almost the last communica- 
tion which the writer ever had with him verbally before he left 
the Christmas circle and the last which he had by letter^ after 
returning to his own duties, were urgent requests that he 
would abandon thos^ engagements and indeed abandon or 
very narrowly restrict his ordinary duties. His reply to all 
such arguments was — "My work does not seem to do me 
any harm, and I should like to see what I can do.'^ Soon 
after the commencement of January the weather became 
bitter and severe in the extreme, but on the 11th of that 
month this devoted preacher, bowed down with rheumatic 
infirmity and whose centre of vitality (as is now known) wa^ 
already growing cold, left Hull for Draycot, Quorndon, West- 
bromwich, Northwich, and Bedworth. A friend writes of his 
last service at Westbromwich thus ; — 

" I never recollect hearing him preach when' he seemed more at home 
than on that last Sabbath. He really appeared as though there was too 
much of heaven in his soul for him long to be an inhabitant of earth — 
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and his conTeraation was altogether spiritoal, and hia words were truly- 
seasonable and full of grace. But we could not help feeling that it was 
probably the last time we should hear his Toice or be blessed with his 
company and oonyersation — and when he left on the Monday morning 
Mrs. G. and my daughter could not refrain from tears, feeling some im- 
pression that they would see him no more on earth. In the morning he 
preached from the eighth chapter of St John, twelfth Terse. The sermon 
was rich and full of evangelical truth, a mighty influence accompanied 
the word, and whilst expatiating on Christ being the light of the world 
it was as though the light from the eternal throne had lighted up his own 
soul, and that its beams were transmitted through him to the congrega- 
tion. The whole seemed full of heavenly light and holy fire. As the 
congregation left the chapel, it was the general conversation that he had 
on that occasion exceeded all his former doings, and that it was evident 
that he dwelt in God and God in him." 

Another friend writes from Northwich of his yisit 
there : — 

** He ascended the pulpit and with solemn and measxued cadence gave 
out the hymn — 'A charge to keep I have.' It seemed to thrill the con- 
gregation, who drank in the spirit and sentiment of the hymn, and it con- 
sorted well with his solemn and fervent prayer. Attention was at once 
fixed by the peculiar manner in which he opened and amplified the 
subject of his sermon, and attention was riveted on the speaker for a full 
hour and ten miuutes. There was all the fire and fervoiu- that charac- 
terised his preaching formeiiy, with all the solemnity of a person stand- 
ing on the verge of eternity. 

'* I cannot in language give you any adequate idea of the solemnity of 
the occasion. I heard him once in Oldham Street, Manchester, when 
the sermon carried away both preacher and congregation, and we sat as 
though spellboimd by the majesty and sublimity of the preacher's con- 
ceptions, but on that occasion, speaking from recoUection, I do not think 
there was the deep solemnity, the teUing sentences, the beautiful ideas, 
and withal the gracious influence of the time I now refer to. After the 
service he was evidently much exhausted, but after resting in his room 
for a little he was quite cheerful and very conversational during the 
evening. He left Northwich between nine and ten next morning, when 
he spoke of the pleasure he anticipated in getting home, and spending out 
the rest of the week there." 

A gentleman with whom he met at Bedworth writes : — 

" He appeared to me in a happy frame of mind and I was delighted 
with his conversation. Speaking of old age he said, ' It is quite right — 
old age is a blessing.' Of his health he said, expressing his resignation, 
that he was in the hands of the Lord and that He would do right. After 
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if «upper, in retaming thanks, be offered a short prayer * hoping tiiat if we 

IS should never meet again on earth we might have a happy meeting in 

lis , heaven. The text from which he preached in the morning was John viii. 

If 12/ 1 am the light of the world, he that followeth me shall not walk in 

i- darkness, but shall have the light of life.' He said it was a fine text, and 

i we thought it was a fine sermon. This and his solemn and impressive 

B sermon in the evenmg will not soon be forgotten by the congregation." 

On the Wednesday of the last week of his life he was en- 

I gaged to speak at a meeting iil Hull^ but was prevented fiil- 

^ filling it by being accidentally detained for some time in the 

f most biting cold at the Milford station. On the next day he 

I preached a special sermon at Kingston Chapel in Hull^ and a 

drcamstance of interest attaches to this occasion. In the 

pnlpit of that chapel (it is a curious coincidence) another 

Wesleyan minister who was much esteemed and between 

whom and himself a warm friendship subsisted^ the Bey. T. 

Galland^ was some years ago struck down^ not indeed by death 

but by a fatal illness. In conversing at the house of his friend 

Mr. Field just before the service at Kingston^ Dr. Beaumont 

remarked^ ^'To die in the pulpit is the most glorious death a 

preacher can die^ and no man can desire anything happier.^' 

In a few hours afterwards this aspiration was realised by 

himself. 

His last sermon was preached on the Friday evening at 
the small village of Newland^ a short distance removed from 
HuU. This final work was one of those spontaneous labours 
. which have been alluded to more than once. Having been 

I appointed to Newland on one of the days of his last extraor- 

dinary services, he was prevented from keeping this appoint- 
ment but, much to the surprise of the good people there, 
^ who formed a very small and humble society, and who never 

expected such consideration, he proposed to preach for them 
on this Friday. The afternoon and night were extremely 
I severe and his family much regretted his resolution, but 

through the snow and cutting wind he went ; and perhaps it 
was well that he did not fail from consideration of self to 
utter his last message. His end was thus more consistent 
with his life. Here again a singular fitness occurred in the 

* It was quite an unusual thing with him to prolong such a grace in 
this way. 
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subject chosen for the occasioDj for this great man's las^ 
charge was founded on the parting words of his Master whidi 
are narrated by the evangelist thus : '* Then the same day at 
evenings being the first day of the week, when the doors were 
shut where the disciples were assembled for fear of the Jewa^ 
came Jesus and. stood in the midst of them, and said unto 
them. Peace be unto you. And when he had so said he 
showed them his hands and hiapside. Then were his disciples 
glad when they saw the Lord. Then said Jesus unto thens 
again, Peace be unto you ; as my Father hath sent me, even 
so send I you.'' Prom this subject he preached, in one of the 
humblest of the many humble Methodist chapels which stud 
the country, a sermon full of the peculiar beauties, the graoe^ 
the tenderness, the deep piety, and a certain chaste and har- 
monious simplicity of style which made his short " week- 
nighf sermons in some respects more striking even than 
those of a more lofty character. 

It was Dr. Beaumont's practice, when he visited these 
humble worship places, to go in the afternoon to the spot and 
spend an hour or two socially with some of the good people. 
It was of course ordinarily quite beyond his power to keep up 
a pastoral intercourse with the members of these outlying 
societies, who are left in effect mainly under the pastorate of 
their *' leaders," as the orAained preachers are only rarely ap- 
pointed to them ; and he knew that such visits were more 
valued and more useful than those which are paid in a differ- 
ent grade of society, or in the more ordinary fulfilment of 
pastoral duties. On this occasion he adopted his custom, 
and the good man at whose house he took tea on this day has 
repeatedly mentioned to Dr. Beaumont's family with pleasure 
that visit, recalling the kindly and characteristic interest 
which he took in the household, in a little domestic ailment 
f^nd in the children, whom he questioned as to their pursuits 
and tenderly advised to remember their Creator in the days of 
their youth, as well as his beautiful manner of alluding to the 
great work of reUgion, to the Methodist societies, and the 
Christian duties which all had to fulfil. 

On the Sunday morning following, Jan. 21st, he sat with 
his family at breakfast iii the ordinary spirits and health 
which of late he had possessed. He led the family worship. 
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/'2^C^|t^fijGd Us letters and observed on the passing topics in his 

::Z? V fiifasiomeA: manner. He had his sermons for the day by his 

^/^^^4i3,was nsual with him on the Sunday morning. The 

*1 jaote^r^vhich he had made of the sermon which he intended to 

•^ J^ p^^ch have abeady been published^ and from these it appears 

Y^ jRi^^is'p^posed text was the first seven verses of the seventy- 

[hlix Psfdm : — 
'f 

* Gave -ear, O my people, to my law: incline your ears to the words of 

'^n^ open my mouth in a parable : I will utter dark sayings of old : 
_ [ y!\iicL we have heard and known, and our fathers have told us. 
f^^'^We will not hide them from their children, shewing to the generation 
U ^%^'^i^^ t^ praises of the Lord, and his strength, and his wonderful 

y ;*«.$vDr£^th|Lt-he hath done. 
/ ^.* •• ," For fee. estahlished a testimony in Jacob, and appointed a law in 
..Vt wftQ^,;#hich he commanded our fathers, that they should make them 
v^M. HIQl6ip> ^eir children: 

"^flVty ^^TMit.the generation to come might know them, even the children 
S^'^ Ift^i^if^}^^ ^^ horn; who should arise and declare them to their 
. y Ibyiirttf: 

>*••* *t **i?J*^ .^y might set their hope in God, and not forget the works of 
.^"^^ Jwojlt-W^k^ep his commandments." 








otes were very imperfect — ^a mere sketch of his in- 

sermon — ^but it is remarkable that he purposed to 

much on the great change of death. His treatment of 

was to survey the providence of God in the succes- 

generations^ man^s debt to his forefathers^ his obliga- 

^io^s->lb those around him and his duties towards posterity^ 

.i' they might set their hope in God and not forget the 

)(i of God but keep his commandments.'^ 

le following are some of the reflections with which he 

fld^oiit to open his sermon when he was suddenly removed 

wor]^ to his reward. 

!i, cannot calculate the multitudes that have gone ofiP from the stage 
Ke5d5tjcnce in the present world. God having determined that man 
^u3d»exist by generations, a succession of individuals has passed over 
,^** #fti^eaF<h. Tills gives to the hitman race a singular character— so that 
;v Y J»^}t Seems dxmtinually coming and going like the river, of whose waters no 
- V..'i^-*!Wr^ is stitionary . 

"^ *-> 5 ^y P^^^ means a solemn character is impressed on human history, so 
• thtft everything about it is awfully grand. Every instant an individual 
I i^'cotiiiilg into being, commencing in connection with omr planet an ex- 
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* . .• - 

• • '.* 
icitenoe tliat shall continue through all the majestic cycles of a y&st «4^ *. : 

nity; or another is going out of the present world to give in his' ^^ *- 

account to his Almighty Judge, and he shall neyer return here again. *''j^ 

"Now, God having thus made our history solemn and critical«.•llga^ 
stand like spectators musing on the shore of the ocean — ^where^-aS^w^ •' 
gaze, we hehold the waves rising, forming, swdling and rolling onirg!ras ,* , 
towards the shore which each reaches, touches and then dies away.* 9wL ^* 
another wave in the distance rises and swells and ui^ges on to the «h«ii^ • • 
to supply its place, which reaching, it too kisses, dissolves and died awmyl 
Thus in perpetual succession the waves rise and dash and die away ! • • ^ ' 

" Thus it is with human heings; one after another comes fetth Jjfu^, * . , 
retires, making way for his successor, and there is none abiding -vpoik.^. " 
earth. Many repine at this inevitable law of human life on this earthi* 
and grieve and murmur because God has appointed all men once Xa die; \ 
bewailing in pathetic strain this evanescent character of human histo^} i * 
lamenting that men of the fairest minds and truest piety should so- 9061^ J*.^ 
be cut down and flee away. [ • . . 

" Man plants an oak they say— the oak lives, but the man thai pladlM • 
it dies, he being not like the oak whose duration is measured b; c^i;pl^f ^ 
but like the leaves that come forth in the spring, brighten in the ^fH^Mftej ; • '• 
and are shaken off in the autumn. ' We are strangers before .Tlie^ anflp \ .v 
sojourners, as were all our fathers, and there is none abiding.' But th^ 
Christian does not repine at this, * knowing that if this the earthl]| hpys^ . 1. 
of his tabernacle is dissolved, he has a building of God, an ho 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.' We mourn not that ] 
not our rest, for if we are not to continue here, yet, if Christians/^ 
do better — we shall go off to a happier state of being to * see Him \ 
having not seen ye love ; in whom, though now ye see Him not, 
lieving, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory.* '* 

The morning of his death was very cold and the sti^^* . 
slippery with the frozen snow^ but — ^to preach this 8ermoi% a^' ..' 
he thought ; to die, as it was decreed — ^he walked with the slt^. - •' ; • 
port of one of his daughters to Waltham Street Chapel. * Oo^ * 
her pressing him before leaving his home to take a somew^aV* ^• 
empirical prescription for his rheumatism, which she.iiftiy: \ 
anxious for him to try and which he was dispo^ to adopt mj .:• 
order that he might gratify her, he replied, " Not this morninf,-^.' '. 
my dear, it might distress me in my work." He was alwajrrfl; '*. 
rather thoughtful when about entering the pulpit, and hema&c { .'• 
few observations by the way. In the vestry he made; som**,.- 
inquiries about the condition of the chapel schools, for m^***. . 
benefit of which he was that morning to have preached,, and!*.' 
thus his last words before entering the chapel were on his duty. !: 
He ascended the pulpit stairs with the elasticity which, as ha]» { - • 
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.been mentioned^ it was bis eiutom to ftssmne in so doings in 
order to conceal the lameness which he did not like then to 

« -appear ; and he opened the service with his nsual solemnity. 

\ The first hymn which he selected was the 816th in the Wesleyan 

* hymn-book^ which commences thus — 

" Eternal Power, whose high abode 
Becomes the grandeur of a God, 

* ' Infinite lengths hejond the bounds 

Where stars revolve their little rounds ! " 

Without reading the first yerse^ he gare out the first two lines 
• •of the second — 

" Thee, while the first Archangel sings, 

* He hides his face behind his wings ! " 

These lines he delivered with an awful pathos^ and those 
Lwlio were familiar with his manner will readily imagine his 
I lips quivering as he uttered the solemn words.* While the 
. congregation were singing the second of these lines, he looked 
. partially round (as if in search of somethings it was thought), 
sank down on the spot where he stood and his beautiful spirit 
■ was at once admitted to chant the praises of God before the 

* .throbe instead of continuing to direct the devotions of mortals 

* below. Without a sound or sigh or motion, and doubtless 
« without a single instant^s premonition, Jie died. Surely such 

* a.death — so calm, so stately, so peaceful, in the performance 
of a great work which he ever pursued with a zeal and devo- 

*' tion altogether imcommon, and was fulfilling under circum- 
jstances such as surrounded him in his personal condition — 
surely it was heroic, or it was like the translation of some 

•* of God's ancient heroes rather than the death of the great 
amongst men ! Some of his family were in the chapel at the 
moment of this awful occurrence and others entered it imme- 

.' diately afterwards. To attempt any description of the scene 
would be as painful as it would be out of place, but everything 

". -which medical skill could do to discover or recall life was forth- 

. .i^ith done, yet in a few minutes it was said — and how did 

_t . 

* It is thought not improhahle that the emotion which this part of the 
service gave rise to was the immediate cause of his death. It might well 

* have been so, from the condition which it was afterwards found that his 
heart was in. 
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many hearts^ and how terribly did some fail and sink ivhen il 
was said ! — " He is dead/' And so it was tbat^ fall of sweet 
peace and steadfast trusty his mind overflowing with sacred 
joy in his duties, in his family and in his God and God's mar- 
yellous works^ reposing on the Divine promises^ having held 
fast the faith^ having fought the good fight^ he was called 
above. His life showed how the highest qualities of a man 
— love^ gentleness^ charity^ gnjce, magnanimity^ di^terested- 
ness^ courage^ energy^ intellect^ imagination^ eloquence^ self- 
devotion — may be perfected and elevated by true and soul- 
pervading Christianity so as most effectually to complete and 
harmonise them. Both in its public aspect and in the seques- 
tered walks of humble privacy it exhibited how the maxims of 
the Gospel and the graces of a finished Christian may well con- 
sist with all that is lofty and beautiful in the lower ethics of 
philosophy or the natural affections and gifts of humanity* • 
And — ^having so lived as to afford a rare example to all who * 
would fain raise tjieir being above the ordinary level of mun- 
dane affairs into a region of elevated purity and piety^ without 
abandoning the duties and the pleasures which the Creator has 
imposed and lavished upon his creatures here — ^he so died that^ 
even to the most worldly or to those who can least reconcile 
themselves to his sudden removal, his death appears to have 
been itself a triumph and almost visibly the initiation of a 
nobler, purer and happier state of being. 



The tale is told. All that follows is merely as an appendix, 
but it is an appendix that should not be omitted. The news 
of Dr. Beaumont's death spread as rapidly throughout the 
country as if he had held a more prominent position in 
the great world. In Hull the sensation which it created 
was universal, and throughout the country a wide-spread ami 
indeed general sentiment of regret was entertained and ex- 
pressed. The ordinary channels of information, the news- 
papers, in every part paid to his memory the homage which 
it deserved, and all classes participated in mourning the loss 
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which mankind at large and the universal chnrch of Christ 
had sustained. Thousands throughout the country were 
deeply afflicted at his lamented deaths while to his friends his 
loss can never be repaired^ and from his more immediate sphere 
it has utterly removed the light and centre. 
• Afler his deaths and then only^ it was discovered by exa- 
mination that the cause of his death was a most extensive 
and complicated disease of the hearty beyond doubt of long 
continuance and affecting almost every portion and adjunct 
of the vital organ. To what time exactly its origin is to be 
traced it is impossible to say^ but it is highly probable that 
the constant and deep anxieties to which he was exposed dur- 
ing the years 1850 and 1851 were intimately connected with 
its development^ if they were not its cause. It is most oremark- 
able that for so long a time as it must have existed he was able 
to sustain at all the constant and excessive labours which he 
habitually undertook. For long he must hav6 been in 
momently peril of the fountain of his life ceasing to afford 
its streams^ for such was his condition that every little excite- 
ment or exertion might naturally have caused the catastrophe 
— though beyond a doubt^ even after the disease had esta* 
blished itself^ ease and quiet might have prolonged his life 
considerably^ if its fatal results had not been entirely pre- 
vented. But^ prematurely closed as his life was^ he was 
one who^ both in public and private^ lived the life of many 
men. It is at least grateful to the feelings of those who 
loved him to know that his last labours were not imposed 
by the harsh call of inexorable duty, but that they were 
undertaken (as indeed was the greater part of what he did 
throughout life) at the spontaneous dictation of his devoted 
and self-denying spirit. 

So numerous were the applications which were made to be 
permitted to see the life-like remains of the beloved minister 
. — life-like indeed, but not the less wanting in the '' sensible 
warm motion" of life — that on two afternoons before their 
consignment to the tomb the chamber of death was opened to 
those who wished to look once more on his calm and lofty 
countenance. Many hundreds of loving friends and mourning 
Christians pressed to enter where he lay ; and it was indeed a 
iouching sight — this crowd all sorrowing, many weeping bit- 
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terly^ as with reverent and loving eyes they looked upon bis 
aolenm features and blessed bis memory and tbanked their 
God for making such a man. 

It is needless perhaps to say that bis fEonily received from 
all around them the utmost and most generous and delicate 
sympathy and assistance in their bereaved condition* Some- 
times men sneer at such consolations as these and dose 
themselves against them and deny their value^ but those 
who have had cause to mourn as bitterly as mortal can and 
who have loved the departed with a devotion perhaps greater 
than may justly be rendered to creature have felt that those 
consolations are not ideal^ and that^ though they do not sweeten 
the waters of bittemess, they surround them with pleasant 
shade and with flowers which none to whom God has given 
feeling can justly disregard. From every part of the country 
the bereaved family received much sympathy manifested in 
various w^ys — ^in many, many instances such as they can 
never forget. His firiends in Hull in particular proved by 
their sympathy and assistance that they possessed the same 
hearts as when their dead pastor had travelled amongst 
them many years previously; and^ as he never could forget 
them, those who bear his name will carry with them an 
abiding sense of the many kindnesses which th^ themselves 
received. 

Dr. Beaumonfs remains were buried in the Hull Cemetery. 
The morning on which they were interred was one of those bril- 
liant winter days when, after a long and gloomy concealment, 
the sun shines forth upon the dazzling snow and the glisten- 
ing icicles with extraordinary glory and seems, to those who 
mourn, to mock at the little sublunary griefs of man, and to 
flout their misery with gladness, discordant indeed to beings 
whose sun has gone down for ever and whose world seems 
lightened only by the reflection which, in its departure, it casts 
over their small firmament. Thousands from all the neigh- 
bourhood and many from distant parts of the country were 
gathered together to offer their homage to his memory. The 
respect thus manifested was displayed by no one party or sect 
and in the town of Hull it was universal The last rites 
were performed by his friends and colleagues, Messrs. Lomas 
and Hargreaves ; his pall was borne by ministers of the Wes- 
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leyan^ the Presbytman^ the Independent and the Baptist 
churches, and the mournful train which followed him to the 
grave was swollen by large numbers of the officers and 
members of his own circuit. With hardly an exception the 
clergy of the town and many of the resident ministers of the 
various dissenting churches joined in the tribute thus paid 
to his memory, and amongst the assembled multitude were 
numbers of ministers of all denominations from the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The Rev. Dr. Dixon, distinguished amongst the Wesleyans 
for his many high gifts and Christian character, and who 
was united to Dr. Beaumont by ties of mutual regard, 
preached to a deeply interested crowd a most beautiful sermon 
on this sad occasion, to which was annexed a short sketch 
of his friend^s life and character. It has akeady been men- 
tioned that he took for his text the words — ''An eloquent 
man, and mighty in the Scriptures,^' and fitly chosen was the 
subject. Many also were the ministers of the Established and 
other churches as well as of the Wesleyans who placed before 
their congregations in the shape of funeral sermons the noble 
example which his life and death afforded, ''praising the 
dead which were already dead.'' Some of these sermons were 
preached in quarters where they were least expected, but 
all were welcomed by those who heard them as just and 
valuable. 

From amongst hundreds of letters which his £Eunily have 
received, condoling with them and praising him who was 
gone, a few extracts only are inserted. These it seems right 
and appropriate to add in concluding, selecting them entirely 
from amongst those which were written by his colleagues or 
ministerial friends and which express their sentiments of his 
ministerial character and labours. Some such extracts are 
accordingly subjoined in a series of passages, and others might 
be added, though only at the risk of unduly extending these 
supplementary pages. However his opinions on public affairs 
might differ from those of his ministerial brethren, he was much 
beloved by all who knew him and by those who were asso- 
ciated with him in labour he was regarded with high esteem 
and affection. He was a most kind, thoughtful and zealous 
colleague, and in troublesome times his courtesy and gentle- 
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neas and self-command enabled Iiim to smooth differences 
which might otherwise have been increased. Some of his 
brother ministers have written of him thus : — 

" I will not presume, at any rate to you, to speak of the noble nature 
and transcendent talents of the deceased, or to estimate the loss sus- 
tained bj the church and the world bj his remoYal ; but I may claim to 
be one of a great multitude whose tears are now shed with yours oyer the 
prince of Christian preacliers and one of the best and greatest men that 
ever lived. Thousands upon thousands will say that Dr. Beaumont — 
since all must die — has finished his course in the right place, for the 
pidpit was his throne.** 

" We were, without any previous arrangement, and altogether unex- 
pectedly on my part, both stationed at Southwark. There it was that I 
became more intimately acquainted with him. Living, as we did, near 
each other, our intercourse was almost daily. Of his mental powers and 
his ministerial abilitf^ I need say nothing — these are before the public 
His general habits were very studious, and his preparations for the pulpit 
were made with great care. His sermons were oflen written at ftill 
length, and were delivered with energy and unction. His popularity 
drew him rather too much from his own more immediate work, and his 
absence from his circuit was sometimes matter of regret, but I do not 
remember that he ever accepted an invitation without consulting me. 
As a colleague he was always kind, and ever ready to oblige. His piety 
was sincere and fervent, and his social intercourse with the people was 
such as left a ftivoiurable impression when he was gone. 

" As a superintendent I can say nothing, for I never saw him in that 
capacity. Biit I should be inclined to think that his natural kindness of 
heart might incline him to yield too much in some cases in which it 
would have been better if he had been more firm.'* 

" In subsequent years,* principally from the circumstance of oiu: dis- 
tance from each other, we seldom met; but I never ceased to cherish the 
warmth of my early regard towards him. In maturer life, we held dif- 
ferent views on the public business of our Conference; and whether he 
gave me the same credit for integrity and independence in the course I 
deemed it right to pursue which I willingly accorded to him I cannot tell. 
But a few years since, I went to his seat in the Conference to express an 
earnest hope that any difference of opinion upon such matters should not 
prevent us interchanging those acts of friendship which were due to our 
earlier intimacy and he responded to my appeal with afiectionate cor- 
diality.** 

" Dturing the two years we laboured together I had many opportunities 
of marking his domestic conduct, and here the Christian virtues shone 
forth with all their lustre. As a master, a husband, a parent, in his 

* This is taken from the letter of one of his early frietkds, the Rev. J. 
Bowers. 
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domestic relations he was happy, loving and beloved by all around him 
TVith respect to his public and ministerial character it may truly be said 
be loved Methodism, and no man that I am acquainted with was more 
cordially attached to Methodistic Theology. His ministry was truly 
Methodistical and therefore thoroughly Evangelical. With respect to 
the abihty, the earnestness, the fidelity, the brilliancy of that ministry, 
others will testify who are much more competent to do it justice than I 
can pretend to be, for * it requires the hand of an ApeUes to paint an 
Achilles.' " 

" I cannot tell the severity with which the awful tidings of his death 
fell upon my heart I feel that one of the strongest ties that bound me 
to earth and life is suddenly snapped. Can I ever forget that coim- 
tenance that beamed with benevolence and brightened with intelligence, 
or that voice whose every utterance was music to my heart? I admired 
and loved Dr. Beamnont while living — his name to me is as ointment 
poured forth — and his memory is * a joy for ever/ His equal I never 
knew — and never expect to Imow, till ' mortality is swallowed up of life.' 
Only once I heard him preach, but that magnificent sermon is an epoch 
in my memory. It was preached in the presence of the thousands that 
thronged Exeter Hall on the 31st of August, 1851; and never can I 
forget the beautiful and eloquent strains in which he expatiated on the 
works of God in connection with the works of man then in course of 
exhibition in the Crystal Palace, from the Psalmist's words, — * For 
Thou Lord hast made me glad through Thy works : I will triumph in 
the works of Thy hands.' It was an outbiurst of pent-up fires, a glorious 
emanation of light and life. I have heard great and good men, and 
marked their distinctive excellencies, but I never knew the elements and 
evidences of intellectual, emotional, rhetorical, and spiritual superiority 
so clustered and comprehended as in him. From this text 1 preached 
with reference to him to my own congregation on the Sunday morning 
after his death — and now though he is temporarily detached from all he 
loved below, his name is enshrined in unnumbered hearts and is graven 
on eternal tablets. 

*' But much as I admired his intellect and eloquence, I admired his 
moral qualities, his kindness, his warmth, his perfect sincerity, his sym- 
pathy with suffering, his liberality, and his courage still more. He was 
the Mend of the down-trodden and the helper of the helpless. Where 
duty called, or truth and righteousness beckoned, or suffering silently be- 
sought, there he rushed, forgetful of himself and heedless of personal 
consequences. His sympathy and kindness were perfectly disinterested*; 
and I do not believe that the world contained a heart more thoroughly 
exempt from every shade and spot of selfishness. 

" No words can express my love for noble Dr. Beaumont, my sorrow 
in his absence, my admiration of his godlike qualities (for godlike he was, 
and no feebler word will denote his greatness), and the pleasure with 
which I hope to rejoin him. I rejoice and ever will rejoice that 
I had the honoiur and happiness of knowing him^to me the first of 
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